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INSIDE OF HEBSELF. 



"Are Indians good?" 

Electa did not hear, or if she heard, she did 
not listen. 

"-4re Indians good?" 

She raised her eyes absent-mindedly, smiled at 
her little brother, and fell to reading again. 

" Are they, 'Lecta ? " he asked patiently, rising 
from his knees and crawling through the short 
grass to her side. 

"Yes, sometimes, — some are." 

He arose to his knees and leaning against her 
shoulder twined both arms in a choking embrace 
about her neck. 

"Was Powhatan good and Captain John Smith?" 

"Captain John Smith wasn't an Indian," she 
replied, laughing and loosening the clasp of the 
warm, wet, soiled fingers. She lifted her head to 
kiss the dirty chin — there was a savor of straw- 
berries about the chin and lip8 that she ki8se<i. 
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Vail was as sweet as a strawberry any time to his 
sister. 

**Did you ever see any body that was killed by 
a snake?" he inquired, pulling her hat off and 
tumbling her hair. 

"No, never," she answered with laughing vehe- 
mence, di'opping into her book again. The book 
was bound in leather, yellowed with age, and the 
stained fly-leaf bore her grandfather's name: John 
Vail Given. Vail cidled it his book. 

" Did you ever tell a lie V " he proceeded after a 
pause of a second. 

But Electa, although she heard, did not ciire to 
listen. 

"'Lectii, did you ever?" with a tightening of 
the caressing arms. 

" Yes," she whispered softly. 

" Many times ? " 

" Not very many." 

" Since youVe been grown up ? " 

She hesitated. "Yes, once. I was timid and 
concealed something that I did." 

" What did you do ? " 

" It wasn't much of any thing, but I was ashamed 
of it" 

" I mean what did you do about the lie ? " 

Vail had been taught to call a lie a lie, and 
not a fib or a story; he had been taught to give 
a lie the name that God gives it 

Electa hesitated again; it was difficult to speak 
of herself even to her little brother. 
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^ I asked God to forgive me and make me brave 
enough to always speak the truth." 

*' So do I; but He don't seem to," the little fellow 
answered mournfully. 

"No, He don't seem to," she answered to her 
self. " He don't seem to think about me or to care 
any thing about me." 

Vail played with her two long light braids and 
thought a moment Electa was the odd one 
among the twelve, the only one with blue eyes 
and light hair; this distinction, with her name, 
was her inlieritance from her grandmother. 

" Has every body in the world but God told a 
He?" 

" Every body. I suppose," she said, the thought 
running along with the thought that she was 
reading. 

" Why catii God tell a lie ? " 

"Because He can't; He's too good." 

"But can't He if He wants to?" he persisted. 

"He can't want to." 

" Why can't He want to ? Do you know why 
He can't want to?" insisted the perplexed little 
reasoner. 

Electa raised her eyes and looked off towards 
the hills. Did she know why God could not want 
to tell a lie ? 

Suddenly a light shone into her eyes; she closed 
the old volume and folded her hands upon it, as 
her father folded his hands over the Bible in 
church in the closing prayer, speaking reverently. 
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for had not God just revealed to her something 
about Himself, something that had never been 
given to her before? 

" Could you hurt mamma, Vail ? Could you be 
so angry with her that you could take an axe and 
kill her dead ? " 

"I couldn't, I couldn't — ^you know I oofuhiiiiT 

" \VTiy couldn't you ? " 

"Because I love her so." 

" And that's just why God carCi tell a lie I H© 
loves the truth just the way you love mamma, so 
much, so very much that He can't kill it by tell- 
ing a Ha If God could tell a lie He'd kill the 
truth ; there wouldn't be any more truth — the truth 
would be dead. He loves the truth with all His 
heart and might and strength, just as dearly as 
you love mamma. And He wants us to love the 
truth just as much as He does. When we tell a 
lie it breaks His heart, just as it would break your 
heart if you should see somebody take an axe and 
strike mamma." 

" I'd kill any body that hurt mamma," cried Vail 
in a loud voice. 

" God does not kill us, because He loves us so, 
and He wants to save us to teach us how to al- 
ways speak the truth. But every lie makes His 
loving heart ache; it makes it ache because He 
l(n'cs the truth and because He loves us. If I 
should hurt mamma, you wouldn't want to kill 
me, because you love us both; and so God loves 
the truth and He loves us. He loves us so much 
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that He will punish us if we tell a lie. Oh, how 
God hates a lie!" 

Electa's eyes were full; so were the eyes that 
were hidden on her shoulder. That very morn- 
ing Vail had told his father a lie about something 
that he had done. He had told the lie to papa 
because he was afraid of him. Vail was not 
the only one in the household afraid of gentle, 
stern papa. The dark, shorn head kept its place 
upon her shoulder for a long, sorrowful minute, 
then he lifted it, caressing her with his hands, his 
lips, and the top of his head, — he had six sisters to 
caress, — and then walked slowly away. He did 
not often move quickly; he was not strong; he 
and Electa were the only ones not strong among 
the twelve; if the girls had not been thoughtful 
and tender-hearted, their laughing, noisy life 
would have been a little troublesome to Electa 
and if the boys had not been thoughtful and ten- 
der-hearted, their lusty, vigorous, pushing life 
would have been very hard for Vail. 

People said that it was another of the strange 
things about the Givens that the boys were as 
thoughtful as the girls. 

Papa and mamma did not think it strange, for 
why should they not be? Did not the Spirit of 
Christ reveal itself as thoughtfully in boy nature as 
in girl nature? 

Vail loitered and lingered down the overgrown 
path to the gate; Electa did not re-open her book, 
she looked after Vail, and sat thinking. Her blue 
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gingham skirt covered both shoes as she sat there 
in the grass. She had a way of glancing down 
nervously to see if her feet were hidden ; the pretty 
kid boots were not alike, one was small and prettily 
shaped — as small and slight and pretty as any other 
girl's boot; the other was larger, with a deeper heel 
and even with this heel she could not step as liglit- 
ly and gracefully as the other girls did; she could 
walk more easily \vith her hand upon Trude's 
shoulder or with Celia s arm about her. 

This lameness was one of her trials; another 
trial, almost as hard, in a different fashion, was 
the usual exclamation, ** What a family ! " It had 
been hard enough when it was, " Nine ? What a 
family ! " " Eleven ? What a family ! " had been 
mortification itself, but *' Twelve? What a fam- 
ily ! " had been too much to bear. At first, until 
baby was six months old, she had not borne it at 
all. 

She could not explain even to herself why the 
exclamation so sure to come had stung her to the 
quick; papa was happy over it, and Celia and 
Mollie never seemed to care, but to her it was ter- 
rible to be singled out as " What a family! " Papa 
repeated it sometimes with such a wondering and 
loving intonation that she was comforted. Per- 
haps the Lord said it in that voice, too, and if He 
did, she ought not to care for people's tones. She 
ought not to care, but she did ! 

There were thirteen children in Grandma Giveirs 
family; what would she do if people ever should 
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Bay : " Thirteen ? Wliat a family ! " Then more than 
ever would she be the one too many; sho would 
even feel herself to be two too many. 

This deep, shady, front yard, enclosed with an 
unpaiiited picket fence, was Elccta's green tem- 
ple. It was nothing beside a commonplace front 
yard, green with long grass and weeds, and shaded 
with many trees, — locust, evergreen, and maple, — 
a damp, unwholesome place excepting in spots 
where the sunshine broke through; suggestive of 
malaria, especially as the brook ran through it; 
simply this and nothing beside to the butcher, tlio 
baker, tlie tin peddler, the doctor, the schoolmaster, 
and all other practical people who glanced in at it 
tlirough the pickets or took a long look over the 
fence; but to Electa, who held the baby tliere on 
a knoll in a sunshiny spot, or sung him to sleep 
in the shade, to Electa, who studied there, and 
read there, and wrote her journal there, shed her 
infrequent tears there and prayed her frequent 
prayers there, who dreamed dreams awake and 
jisleep there, it was a temple, a palace, a sanctuary, 
a playroom, a schoolroom, a retreat when she was 
weary of the world and longed to be shut up in a 
convent, a Protestant convent, of course; for the 
girl lived an intense life, more intense than ftither 
and mother ever guessed; when she was angry no 
one in the house was ever so angry, excepting 
papa, and through the long years he had learned 
8elf-c(mtrol ; when siie was happy, she was wild 
with happiness; and when the was discouraged 
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and sorrowful, she was discouraged and sorrowful 
with all her might. 

"Don't be moody, child," papa often said; papa, 
who had been born with all her moods, and, 
through knowledge, by grace had outgrown 
them; but Electa had not his knowledge, there- 
fore how could she have his grace ? If papa had 
not been the happiest man in the world, he would 
have been the most miserable. At seventeen it 
was a question, whether the daughter so like him 
would become the happiest or the most miserable 
woman in the world. To papa it was not a ques- 
tion ; there could not be any question about it, be- 
cause God held the ordering. Electa thought that 
it was not a question, either; it was already de- 
cided that she should be as miserable as she could 
be. Who would not be most miserable to be born 
into a world where they were not wanted ? 

Every day she felt herself to be the one — the 
only one among all the twelve — who had no right 
to be anywhere; sometimes she questioned whether 
she had any right to be at all; she had no riglits, 
no position; she was the only one who could be 
spared as well as not, aye, better than not; for 
without her perJiaps Nan could have the summer 
silk that she wished for aloud every day; and if it 
were not for her, it miglit be that Archie could go 
to the Mercantile College; and if it were not for 
her food and clothing, the money to buy Robin a 
piano might be squeezed out. — poor little Robin, 
who never could have the things she wanted ! 
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All the others had a place, all the others had 
something to do for somebody, even the baby, 
Number Twelve, as Arch called him, had the right 
to be the baby — ^the sweetest, plumpest, laughingest. 
baby that ever was born. Celia was the eldest, 
and she had the right to be the eldest, for what 
could the eleven be or do without her? Six boys 
and six girls ! But they couldn't be an even num- 
ber without her, or an even number of each; for 
an instant one day this thought had brought some 
little consolation, but like her other consolations 
it had taken speedy flight Papa liked to say, " My 
twelve," and she helped to make the twelve, that 
was all; or to mar the twelve, was that it? 

"Twelve children, and all perfect excepting — " 
she had overheard an old lady remark only yes- 
terday. All perfect excepting herself, and she 
was lame. What did any body want her for? 
Who needed her ? There would be five girls and 
six boys without her; if she were not there, Trude 
would sit next to Ned at the table, and Robin 
would sleep with Mollie; no one would miss her; 
"Shoes for Electa" would not be so often — would 
not be at all — in the family expense book that 
Celia kept and added up every month; she did 
not ask mamma for money as often as the others 
did. How could she, when she had no right to it? 
She did not like to ask God for any thing, either, 
for she served Him so fitfully that she had no 
heart to ask for His good things; only for the for- 
giveness of sins, — she niimt ask Him for that; 
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Bhe could live and bear her other burdens, but 
she could not bear the burden of making Ilim 

BOlTOWfuL 

Celiadid not need her. She had mamma to love 
best, and she had some one buside that she must 
love better than mamma; and Nan did not need 
her, for Nan had Mollie an.l pomo one else; and 
Mollie and Martyn, the twins, liad each other; 
Robin seemed to love Trude bottiT than she loved 
her, and the boys $ill liad each other; no one 
"had" her, and she had nobody in particular. 
People were very kind to her, too kind, she bit- 
terly thought sometimes; they pitiud her becaupe 
she was not like the others. Oh, why hadn't God 
made her like the others? Why had He thoni^ht 
about them and forgotten to think about her ? Or 
why had He not given her a beautiful face or 
some wonderful gift to compensate for her unlike- 
ness? She was not as pretty as Nan and she 
could not sing like Robin, and every one was not 
attracted to her as they were to Mollie, and she 
could not talk as entertainingly as Trude, and oh 1 
what was she bom at all for to be different from 
the others? 

Papa and mamma had eleven beside her, eleven 
without her. Did every body have enough with- 
out her? Oh, if somebody somewhere only didn't 
liave enough without her! She would do any 
thing for any body, and go anywhere, if she might 
onlv be needed I 

The girls all had their special work to do, at 
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home and elsewhere; they did all their own work, 
and the work that she might have done, they 
were always keeping her from doing; saving her 
strength, they said, reminding her that she was 
not strong, taking out of her hands little things 
tliat she longed to do that she might the better 
tnke care of herself. And the dreariest of all work 
was this dreary taking care of herself; taking care 
of herself for herself They were all working for 
each other and bidding her think only of herself 
She wished that she had no self to think about; 
she could be as happy as any body if it were not 
for herself 

Why had she not been born a boy? If Arch 
had been born a girl and she a boy, there would 
still be the even number, and Arch would not 
have been in the way in the house, and she could 
have found something to do on the farm or out in 
the world ; there was room out in the world for a 
boy, but who, out in the world, wanted a girl, one 
who was lame and not strong and who didn't 
know how to do any thing? 

She loved this old front yard, because out here 
she was not in any body's way. Under the wide 
heavens with the wide earth all around her, how 
could she be in any body's way? In the house 
when she was not sitting in Celia's chair or read- 
ing Robin's book, she was using Mollie's thimble; 
and when she was not troubling Trude, she was 
doing something that Nan did not like; and then 
ilie boys— oh, dear! she could not get ou with 
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the boys as the other girls did, only Avith Vail; 
she wasn't sweet and lovely; oh, dear, she wasn't 
any thing. She almost wished that she wasn't any- 
where. She almost wished that there was another 
baby, and tlien there would be somebody to need 
her. It was very queer to be waiting until some 
body should be born before somebody should need 
her; the world was so full, so over full of people, 
and yet with all its overflowingness she had to 
wait for somebody else to come. Perhaps in this 
very hour that she was bewailing herself under 
the maples, some child was being born for her to 
be good to, or some one was dying and leaving 
behind some one that would take her instead, or 
some one was feeling herself to be another odd 
one and crying out for her. But how could she 
find that other one? The way was long and so 
tangled for her poor lame feet, and she did not 
know which way to go. If she only needed her- 
self, but what did she need herself for ? 

Two fretted and fretful tears rolled slowly down 
her cheeks; the gi'ass was growing at her feet, 
the leaves were thick overhead, a bird was flying 
high up in the blue, the water in the brook was 
running over the stones; they were all doing God*s 
good pleasure, they all had something to do, they 
were not wasting themselves; and she was wasting 
herself on herself. 

Wasn't any thing wasted ? How many blossoms 
there had been on the apple-tree near the kitchen 
window ; they had been blown away and how few 
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apples were forming; all those fair blossoms and 
so little fruit ! Out upon the prairies, out in the 
woods, down in the ocean, in the vegetable, in the 
mineral, in the animal kingdoms were there not 
mmiberless lives being wasted? Did God like 
wasted things? Was He so rich that He could 
afford to make waste ? 

Was He so rich in people that He could afford 
to make her for nothing? Was she like an apple 
blossom drifting down from an overloaded tree? 
Was her life a hidden wasted life that God could 
afford to forget? Did He hav^e enough with- 
out her? Sometimes she did not kiss papa and 
mamma good-night and among so many they did 
not seem to miss it; so among so much love and 
service, God would not miss hers; she could creep 
back into herself and live unto herself, and He 
would not notice it; but it was so empty within 
herself; the things that she wanted she could not 
find within herself 

It was stupid and discouraging and utterly self- 
ish to take care of herself all the time; every thing 
that she had done that morning had been done 
for herself But suppose — the thought flashed 
through her heart and mind like a flash of sun- 
shine — ^that she could not do any of these tiling!- 
for herself, then some one would have to do them 
for her! Suppose that she could not dress her- 
self or feed herself! Suppose that she were help- 
less, a burden upon all the others ! Suppose they 
all had to wait upon her, instead of doing for the 
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others ! That xcas a comfort ! If slie must be m 
the work!, she could not give thanks for her crea- 
tion as papa gave tlianks for his; but, if she must 
be in the world, she was glad that she had power 
to keep herself from being a trial, a hardship, and 
a drag to other people. She was the trial, the 
hardship, the drag to herself, but nobody knew it. 
IIow many times she sighed before Vail reached 
the gate. 

"Celia, Celia!" 

The voice came from upstairs. Some one was 
always calling Celia, 

In two minutes there was a call through the 
house for Nan, and before another two minutes 
had passed somebody called Robin. Another two 
minutes passed, but nobody called "Electa." They 
were all afraid of troubling her, or disturbing her; 
the children had grown up to learn that ElecUi 
must never be disturbed. If Vail had been nearer 
he would have found something to call her for; 
she was never too busy to play quiet games with 
him, to read to him, or to answer his questions. 
Every one in the house, every one save papa, 
Electa, and the baby were too busy to attend to 
Vail. 

Papa had named the farm-house The Beehive; 
the hum of cheery life began before sunrise in 
summer-time, and ended — no one knew when it 
ended, not even Celia who was usually the last to 
fall asleep. 

There were so many to do every thing; so many 
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to set the table, to wash the dishes, so many to 
sweep, to sew, to make and to mend, so many to 
hunt up lost things, so many to suggest, so many 
to ask questions, so many to answer questions, so 
many to play pranks, so many to say funny things, 
so many to keep up the chorus of conversation, so 
many to pet and to be petted; enough for orna- 
ment, enough for use, enough fur every practical 
and theoretical purpose, enough for the prose of 
life, enough for its poetry, enough for every thing, 
enough for every body, enough without her. 

The kitchen was always full; so were parlors 
and halls and piazzas; it was always full upstairs, 
down-stairs, out-of-doors and indoors. Beside the 
twelve and papa and mamma, there were the man 
and the maid, visitors, old, young, and middle 
aged, and callers! There always seemed to be a 
horse at one of the hitching posts, and always 
a ring at the door-bell. 

The family treasury did not need her, mamma 
did not need her to help keep house, papa did not 
need her to help him be a minister, the children 
did not need her; did any one in her father's par- 
ish need her to-day, or any day ? Who did need 
her in all the wide, full, busy world ? How could 
she be thankful for her creation then ? 

Every one in the Bible seemed to be needed, 
even of a colt the Lord had said that He had need 
of him; every body in books had rights and po- 
sition, and if they had not in the beginning, did 
they not lind the grandest position of all before 
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the book closed? Wasn't David the youngest and 
least, and Joseph next to the youngest? and wasn't 
it the same in fairy stories and poetry? "The 
youngest princess, Gwendoline," had been running 
through her head all the morning. In books was 
it not the weak and despised who were honored at 
the last? 

She herself did not seek any honor, it was only 
to be like the others that she asked; just like tht 
others : as loving and beloved, as honored and hon- 
orable, above all, as useful, as needed; if some one 
only couldn't do without her, as papa declared 
that he couldn't do without his old slippers. Not 
to be a ray of sunshine, not to be a drop of wat^r, 
not to be a breath of air, only to be somebody's 
old slippers ! How the girls would laugh at her 
ambition! Celia wanted to be like mamma, Robin 
aimed at becoming a famous singer, Trude longed 
to go to Africa as a missionary, Nan said that she 
was hoping to marry a senator, and Mollie would 
be satisfied to be nothing less than a queen, and 
here she was longing, hungering, almost praying 
to be a pair of old slippers. It was too comical, 
she laughed aloud with the fretted and fretful 
tears still on her cheeks. There was nothing that 
she would not do or dare, there was nothing too 
hard or too humble, there was nothing that she 
would not give up, if she might only serve one 
who needed her services. 

" Why, papa ! " she exclaimed, lifting her eyes 
then dropping them ashamed of her wet cheeka. 
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"Why, daughter!" 

Papa threw himself down beside her, stretching 
himself at his full long length on the grass, turn- 
ing his face away from her and pulling a blade 
of grass and biting it. Papa's eyes were very 
black and his hair and side whiskers very white. 

"Papa, is God so rich that He can aflFord to 
waste ? " 

" Just as rich as thai" 

"Does He make things to be wasted? " 

" He has made things that I don't know the use 
of, if that is what you mean." 

" I can't understand why some people have so 
much and some so little — the very things that 
some people want are wasting somewhere and Ho 
knows it" 

" Well V " 

"It doesn't seem well to me. I don't like to 
think that He makes things to be wasted. And 
I don't like to think that He makes people to bo 
wasted." 

" Who says that He makes people to be wasted?" 

" 1 know they are wasted — lives are, human lives 
are." 

"Are they? I don't agree with you." 

"Don't you agree with me that things are 
wasted ? " 

" Weeds and grasses and woods ! Flowers that 
f^row in solitude, perfumes loading the winds that 
sweep across deserts and seas; we say, also, wastes 
of water and wastes of sand; waste is made by 
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frost, by excess of rain, by excess of heat What 
cargoes of pearls are liidden in the sea; what 
wealth of gold and diamonds are hidden in His 
caverns in the earth ! In the Gulf Stream alone 
there is a greater amount of mill force than in all 
the rivers on the face of the earth. Tliink of all 
the fires underground, what do they produce save 
now and then, hero and there, an eartliquake? 
God is so rich in fire and yet people freeze to 
death. I have twelve children to love me and the 
richest man for miles around would give all ho 
possesses for one little one of his very own to love 
him. Our rich Father has enough and to spare, 
enough to waste, it seems, and yet people hunger 
for the things that He seems to throw away. Are 
you hungering, daughter ? " 

Electa loved her father, but she could not tell 
him how her heart was aching. How could he 
understand? 

** I rejoice that you are among the blessed : 
'Blessed are they that hunger.*'* 

He arose leisurely and walked away, not looking 
at her again. 

In an instant he returned and laid his hand on 
her bowed head. " Child,*' he said, " your necessi- 
ties are your wealth." 

"Then Tm richer than I ever expected to be,* 
she replied lightly. 

"To be pressed into a corner, to be straitonod, 
to be in want, to be forced out of one's pr»lf \^ 
as much to give God thanks for as crcaliuii 
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itself. B« thankful that you are born and born 
hungry." 

" I can't," thought Electa, but she said nothing, 
and her father loitered and lingered down the 
path towards the gate as Vail had done. 

Eiectas half glad, half sorrowful musing was 
broken in upon by the sound of a sob, followed 
by her father's voice in gentle pleading. Her 
father was bending over the low gate, a slight, 
bent figure clad in gray, with the face concealed 
by a shaker, stood before him. 

Electa recognized the gray figure, and rising 
moved nearer to them. 

" I ain't got any Saviour," the voice sobbed. 

" Oh, yes, you have. Every body has a Saviour; 
ask Him to give you peace of mind." 

"That's what 1 want," cried the tremulous voice 
eagerly. *' I shall never have peace of mind. 1 
expect that God is troubled about the people in 
this world; there's so much trouble, trouble, trou- 
ble in the world." 

The feeble, white fingers gi*asped the minister's, 
the bent form tried to straighten itself, the shaker 
nodded, and the gray figure moved slowly away. 

" I ain't got any Saviour 1 " The words fell cold 
and heavy on Electa's heart. Poor old Mrs. 
Wayne ! Every one knew her ; she had not had 
"peace of mind" for thirty years. She was on(3 
of the people out in the world. Electa shiverod 
and turned towards the house, — the bright breezy 
house with its many voices and wide open win- 
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dows. The Beehive was in the world, but not 
out in tlie world. 

" Electa, child." 

Ah, some one was calling her at last. The 
voice was clear and full, sweet and low with sing- 
ing to sleep such a little world of baby -hood; it 
Avas a voice that gave the listener a desire to see 
the face, and the listener was rarely disappointed, 
for the face was sunshine itself, and peacefulness 
itself; it was as sunny as the sunshine and as 
peaceful as the blue of the sky; there was noth- 
ing sunny in the tinge of the hair and nothing 
blue in the eyes; the eyes were large and brown, 
and the hair, as brown as the eyes with threads 
of silver sprinkled through it, was brought down 
low over the forehead, the cheeks were as tinted 
as a maiden's, and the lips as fresh as the baby s 
own; there were freckles on the low forehead and 
on the cheeks under the eyes, but no one thought 
of them as a defect, they were a part of her pret- 
tiness. If she had been seamed and scarred, I sus- 
pect that the children and the parish would have 
thought it beautiful, and, being a part of herself, it 
would have been beautiful. None of her girls and 
boys lived a cheerier life than the mother of the 
twelve. Papa said that mamma was the youngest 
of them all. Mamma had learned that life's bur- 
dens were not to be borne, or to be borne only 
long enough to feel that they were burdens; but 
the cliildren, the older ones, had only learned that 
life held burdens and that they were bui'deu bear- 
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ers; poor Electa's hidden burden was the heaviest 
and dreariest one of all. Each was bearing a bur- 
den that none other knew, even papa and mamma 
had their own trials that they lovingly kept from 
each other; lovingly kopt from each other, but 
lovingly gave to God. 

" Electa ! " 

ITie brown head witli its many silver threads 
pushed itself through the honeysuckles that shaded 
the window. 

** Can you come in a moment, we are all busy, 
and give this old man some bread and meat?" 

The old man stood on the back porch holding 
tightly in one hand a small black satchel. She 
laid the bread and moat pityingly into his hand 
for he was feeble and white-haired. His listless 
expression changed as he looked at her. 

"Do you know about the man at the Beautiful 
Gate ? " he asked eagerly. 

** No, sir," said Electu. 

"At the Beautiful Gate of the Temple? lie was 
lame, don't you remember?" 

"Yes, sir," said Elect^a, flushing and feeling in- 
clined to tell him, white-haired as he was, that he 
was rude and impertinent. 

"They won't let me stop over night, and it's the 
dominie's house, too. They don't think about the 
Lord's people. I often think about Peter and rjohn 
and Paul; perhaps they hadn't a place to stay nil 
night in. That night that Paul preached so long, 
1 think it \\\is because people wouldn't take hiju 
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in and keep him all night, so he had to preach. 
Don't you remember, the young man fell out of 
the window?" 

"Yes, I remember; would you like a glass of 
milk?" 

**Yes, thank you." 

Elect^x stood still, not daring to stir, fearing that 
he would allude to her lameness again. 

** Nan," she called. Nan was hulling straw- 
berries in the kitchen. '* Please bring a glass of 
luilk." 

"In a second," replied a voice. This voice was 
also like the face, round and plump. 

Electa edged herself away, down the two steps, 
and hurriedly hid herself among the currant bushes. 
Hot, angry, rebellious tears burned her eyes and 
cheeks. " How can I go — anywhere ? — how can I 
do — any thing? " she cried, chokingly. " I can't, I 
can't, I cant be thankful that I am born. There 
isn't any Beautiful Gate, and I've got to bear it 
all my life." 

There were voices on the porch, she shrank more 
within herself, crouching closer to the ground, com- 
plet-ely hidden by the currant bushes. 

" I've got to bear it all my life," she moaned, 
hugging herself in her agony. " Nobody wants 
me, nobody needs nie, I'm different from other 
girls. Oh, I can't be glad that I am born." 

"The Spirit cometh as it listeth"; there was no 
Bound, no voice, the leaves about her were not 
BtiiTud, a wreu flew over her head, there was a 
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langh within the house, a sound of " whoa, get up 
there " came across the fields, nothing was changed, 
nobody saw, nobody heard, God was thinking 
about His desolate child and spoke to her, not 
with upbraiding, not with counsel, not with new 
love or tenderness, only with His truth — 

" Of His axon tvRl Icjat He i/.^." Of His own 
will! It was God's own will then that she should 
be! That whe sliouM be just as she was. She 
was born out of GotUs own will. His will had 
made her; His strong, string will; she could not 
fight against His will, lie was too strong; she 
would not, He was too loving. She had just as 
much right to be in the world as Christ had to bo 
in the world; lie camo because it was God*s will, 
and so had sh:3. Now she had a right, now she 
had position. She arose and stood upright and 
strong, Clods ehiLl i:i God's world. He knew 
whether or not ITo needed her; He knew before 
He begat her of His own will. If He needed her 
to do nothing and be nothing she would try to 
be content; it was enough, in this hour, to be be- 
cause she had a right to be, and to be where she 
was, simply because she had a right to be where 
she was. His will could carry her through. At 
that instant she could have gone at His bidding 
through fire or flood. She was born again when 
she felt that she was born of His own will. 

"Papa," she said that night, "I want to join 
the Church." 

*' Well, daughter," he said, kissing her, *' I knew 
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tiiat you would come; I knew that all my children 
would come." 

Mamma put her arms around her and said that 
she was glad, Celia and Nan and Mollie and Robin 
gave her an extra kiss, Mai*tyn gave thanks I'm 
another one brought into the fold at family prayer 
the next morning, and then no one said any thing 
more about it^ They were never surprised at any 
good thing coming to them; they would have been 
very much surprised had the good thing not come. 
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" Do every thing for us that is in Thine heart 
to do for us, and make us able to receive it^" 
prayed papa one morning. 

Electa's heart had been full with her own pe- 
titions until that instant; she caught the words 
uttered with such fulness of meaning, and her 
whole self leaped forward to grasp them ; she kept 
them in her heart, pondering them many a day. 
All that was in God's heart for her to liave; oh, 
how much that would be! Celia thought, *A11, 
that is in God's heart for me to give up;" papa 
thought; "All that is in God's heart for me to be." 

That afternoon Celia and Nan and MoUie were 
all three of them up in a cherry-tree; the four- 
quart pail was piled full of delicious oxheart cher- 
ries, the six-quart pail was nearly filled; the three 
girls, the eldest three among the twelve, were 
laughing, chattering, and eating cherries, as light- 
heartedly as if all their world were bounded by 
the shade of the tree. They had been chatting 
about home affairs and village news, about mak- 
ing a dress for Tru(l(^ and trimming Electa's hat, 
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about how often John Knight c«allecl upon Snsie 
Prentiss and wondering if he ** meant any thing" ; 
would Ned's Bummer suit do, or must he have an- 
other? Must Cousin Emma be invited for next 
week or the week after? Would it be queer if 
they should attend the meeting to decide about 
the festival when every body knew that the pro- 
ceeds were for the back salary ? Soniuhody ought 
to call upon Mrs. Weaver, wlio had lost In r baby, 
and who should go witli mamma? And wasn't 
Electa looking pale? And Robin hadn't been as 
bright as usual for a few days. And wami papa's 
last sermon lovely? 

Celia had looked all day as if her lips were tiriMJ 
of keeping a secret; suddenly slie stopped in lier 
work of picking, and breaking off a twig near her 
hand exclaimed abruptly, "I got you up here, 
girls, to tell you something; Arch and Ned will 
upbraid us for encroaching upon their territory, 
but it did seem so old-time-ish, so like the days 
when we were young and giddy that I couldn't 
forbear! And I have something to burst upon 
you, so be prepared to burst" 

" You are not going to be married 1 " cried Nan 
in alarm. 

"No," said Celia, picking among the cherries 
and tossing away a rotten one, "no, I am not — 
ever, so we'll dismiss that subject, if you please, 
now and forever." 

Nan looked ready to cry, Mollie opened her lips, 
dien closed them resolutely; if that were all, there 
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was no more to be said. No more after this long 
five years* engagement ; Halstead Seymour had been 
one of them so long, and now he was not to be any 
thing. 

" Why, Celia! " she began ; but Celia was not one 
to be questioned, and Mollie put a rotten cherry 
into her moutli and was silent. 

"Now, girls! — Mollie, stop eating, and Nan, you 
stop picking, — this matter demands serious consid 
eration.'* 

Nan dropped a cheny into the six-quart pail, 
stepped down upon a lower branch, and settled 
herself back against the trunk to listen. Every 
thing seemed dizzy and queer; it was as quiver for 
Celia not to marry Halstead Seymour as for cher- 
ries not to be cherries. Mollie dropped a ripe clus- 
ter to the ground, detached the skirt of her dress 
from a dead twig, and stood looking down at her 
eldest sister. 

Through Celia's torn hat a ray of light fell 
across her hair and face. Celia was the homeliest 
among the twelve; her face was long and sallow, 
her eyes large and dark, but not expressive, her 
hair grew low over her forehead, and, to her grief, 
somewhat thickly upon her upper lip; the large, 
frank, smiling mouth and perfect teeth atoned 
for that defect, but Celia did not believe it. Fred- 
rika Bremer had taken her hair out bv the roots 
and made for herself a high forehead, but Celia had 
failed in her attempt to do the same thing; there- 
fore had left her forehead as God had made it, not 
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without tears and a struggle, howe\ef. In Celia's 
face MoUie could see only her strength of charac- 
ter, her utter unselfishness, her womanliness, her 
motherliness. 

" Listen, girls, I am going away from home ! " 

" Away from home ! " cried Nan. 

"Away from home," echoed Mollie, in the tone 
in which she would have echoed, "Away from 
heaven." 

" Yes, I am going away; I want to; I want to 
earn something." 

" You are ! " cried Nan. 

" You know that you are not," exclaimed Mollie. 
" Tell us something else." 

" What under the sun ? — " began Nan. 

"What in the name of sense? — " began Mollie. 

" Haven't you a good home ? Isn't every body 
kind to you ? Are you hungry, or thirsty, or cold, 
or naked or unappreciated?" inquired Nan seri- 
ously. " Are you tii-ed of us ? " 

" I do not choose — ^yes, I do — I choose to go. If 
we are the salt of the earth, I want to go out to 
help salt it a little." 

" Oh a missionary spirit ! " exclaimed Mollie. 

" Nothing of the kind. I want to go that I may 
help those at home. If half a dozen of us could 
go, the other half dozen would fare bountifully." 

"Do I eat your share?" inquired Mollie con- 
cernedly. 

" Do I sleep in your bed ? " inquired Nan, look- 
ing aggrieved. 
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*'Now, girls, hush up with your nouseuse. 
Somebody ought to earn something; all we have 
is father's small salary, the farm, and mothers 
money; and there are — ^yes, sad and delightful fact, 
— ^there are twelve of us ! Martyn has rusted from 
college and is ready for the seminary; — Mollie, sit 
down, you'll fall; and Nan, don't swing that pail; 
don't look at me so, eithcy:; — and Arch wants to 
go to the Mercantile College, and Trudc is 'dying 
— she says she is — to go to boarding-school ; we've 
all been but Electa, poor child, and now it's Trude's 
turn. The back salary has been back these three 
years, the hay crop failed last year, and oats are 
failing this; every thing on the place is out of re- 
pair, and that makes papa uneasy — " 

"Papa uneasy," repeated Nan incredulously. 

**rd likei to see the thing that xcould worry 
him," supplemented MoUie. " I'd like to know 
what you expect to do. How can you earn 
money ? " 

" In more ways than one. I'm not quite as capa- 
ble as the French lady who could support herself 
in nineteen different ways, but I can do it in more 
than one. I can teach ordinary English, and I'm 
a good dress-maker, — " 

" Oh, Cele," groaned Nan. " I don't like to hear 
you talk so." 

"There, now, girlses, I've said it, and I feel 
better. I didn't sleep half an hour last night. 
Now we'll go in and can the cherries, and when 
you eat them next winter think of me as I stood 
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here in this old calico and resolved to do or die, 
survive or perish." 

" * Give me liberty or give me death/ " shouted 
Mollie; *** England expects every man to do his 
duty ; * * it is better to be right than to be Presi- 
dent; ' — but you shan't leave The Beehive, notwith 
standing. I'll go myself, first, and go I will not." 

*' I seem to be tlie only one that can be spared,' 
continued Celia, meditatively. " Electa is eager to 
help, she seems to have new heart to work lately, 
and you girls can do my work between you. I 
suppose you could send Bridget away ; you would 
have to work like little dogs, though, and have no 
time for fun or going out." 

" Papa and mamma never will let you go," said 
Nan decidedly, "you may as well make up your 
mind to that." 

"Papa and mamma are reasonable," replied Celia. 

"You'll see; you know you don't dare tell them. 
Now, confess, do you?" asked Nan, laughing. 

"Not yet, perhaps. I shall approach the subject 
by degrees. I have decided for myself that it is 
the right thing to do. What was 1 born the oldest 
for? If I had been born Charles instead of Celia, 
you w(mld all have expected me to help along; 
as it is, being Celia, why shouldn't I help along ? 
What's the difierence ? " 

"You can help along by staying home," said 
Mollie. 

"I may better go than you," suggested Nan, 
"we can as well spare mamma as you." 
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"No, ril go," decided Mollie. "Cele shau't go, 
tliat's certain." 

"Suppose we all go," said Celia. "If the boys 
bad only come first, then they could have helped 
the younger ones along; but I suppose that mother 
was glad of us girls." 

She is now, anyway," said Nan. 
If I were to be married," Celia spoke very 
steadily, "you would think it right for me to go, 
and plan to do without me; now, what's the dif- 
ference, pray?" 

"May I see the difference or never get married! " 
laughed Nan. " Tin as sure you won't go as I am 
that I shall stay. Martyn will never let you go." 

"Nor Arch!" said Mollie, "perhaps we can earn 
money staying home. Time is money and we all 
have plenty of that." 

"Girls! Girls!" shouted Vail from the piazza, 
"here's a carriage load coming." 

"And these cherries to be canned!" exclaimed 
Celia. " You go and be entertaining, and Til can 
the cherries." 

" Electa can see them," said Nan. 

" She can face the cannon's mouth easier," said 
Mollie. 

"I hope they don't mean tea," said Nan, "for 
we have just cake enough for our original number; 
we can stuff them with cherries, 1 suppose; look, 
Cele, are they driving in ? Can you see who they 
are?" 

"Only callers," replied Celia, peering through 
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the leaves; "Mrs. Allen and her two daughters and 
Borae of their boarders." 

Electa had been sitting at an upper window read- 
ing " Enoch Arden " ; voices never disturbed her, 
she seldom heard a word of the conversation around 
her while she was reading or writing; Vail had 
learned that to attract her attention, he must shout 
into her ear if she were reading. It might be that 
slie had caught the sound of her own name, or 
that she had laid aside the book to muse, but cer- 
tainly she had heard every word of the conversa- 
tion that related to Celia's sudden determination. 

Did Celia — busy, lielpful, happy Celia — think 
that she was not needed at home ? Mamma could 
not spare her, she was mamma s otlier self; mamma 
would grow old if Celia went away; home would 
not be home to any of them without Celia; but 
they would not miss A(t. Could she not go in 
Celia s stead ? She could not earn so much money 
as Celia, perhaps she could not earn any at all, 
perhaps she could earn only enough to support 
herself; but that would be better than staying at 
home and adding one more to the family burden; 
no one would miss her; no one was always saying 
" Where s Electa 1 " But could she go ? Wouldn't 
it kill her to go among strangers? All her life 
she had dreaded strangers; an unfamiliar face, a 
strange voice had been the terror of her shrinking 
childhood ; it seemed easier to lie down, close her 
eyes and die, than to thrust herself out into a world 
of strange faces and strange voices. Mamma had 
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been too indulgent, it may have been, her dread 
had been tenderly dealt with ; the other children had 
been sent on errands and expected to greet stran- 
gers, and lame little Electii had been kept under 
the household wing near to papa or close to 
mamma. 

'* I fear that I've been too careful of her," mam- 
ma siglied sometimes and she would have sighed 
again could she have understood her reverie this 
afternoon. 

Celia was so strong and brave, so old, her 
thoughts ran on; she was twenty-live while she 
herself was only seventeen; she was fitted to go 
out from the home fold, the home care, the home 
keeping; no one would look curiously at her, no 
one would whisper about her, no one would pity 
her and be kind to her because they were so sorry 
for her, poor thing! And she could help at home, 
if Celia should go away; she could find her niche, 
there would be enough for her to do ; she had al- 
ways thought that she would like to do the work 
that Celia did, and here it was falling into her 
hands. Would it be right for her to refuse to do 
it? She remembered a quotation of her fathers: it 
was something about the hard thing usually being 
the right thing; but this thing was too hard. God 
was not a hard master. He did not exact it of 
her. Papa had said that it was a great sin to act 
as if God were a hard master. If some one must 
go, why not Nan or Mollie or Robin? But they 
shrank from it even as she did; no, not so much; 
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there was nothing about them tliat people could 
laugh at or pity; but Mollie could not leave mam- 
ma, she never could stay away from mamma, and 
Nan was homesick if she went away to stay a 
week, and Robin — Robin was always doing things 
for papa, — Robin could not go; beside mamma 
could not do without them; she herself, was the 
only one that the whole household could do with- 
out. Papa had said last Sunday in Sunday school 
that people should look about them, first of all in 
the homes into which they were born; she liad 
looked about her, and beside Jesus xocni ahoid do- 
ing good, therefore she might go about, too. It 
was a necessity for the others and for herself that 
she should go. Her necessities were her wealth, she 
would certainly find wealth of some kind in this. 
As no one would miss her — wouldn't Vail miss 
her? — she would be the best one to go; they did 
not need her to stay, perhaps they needed her to 
go. But what could she do out in the world? 
She glanced down at her slender, white hands 
they were pretty and well-kept, but they were not 
very useful hands. They could sew, they could 
write as no other hands in the house could write; 
she might teach little children, and she could be- 
come a nurse; they all said that she was the nurse 
of the family. But where could she go to do these 
things? Oh, how could she — so shrinking, so awk- 
wark, so ignorant! — how could she bear to live 
among strangers; to talk to them, eat with them, 
sleep with them. No, she must sleep alone, auc 
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she had never slept alone but one night, and then 
she had covered up her head and almost suffocated 
herself^ because she had heard the death-watch 
tick. Celia could go, she must go, or Nan, or 
MoUie, or Robin; they were none of* them afraid 
of strangers, they would none of them be stared 
at, or talked about, or pitied. 

" I don't want to go," she cried aloud, with a 
choking in hor throat. ** I wish that I hadn't 
thought of it. I can't go. I xooni go. 1 am 
younger than they are! And I am not strong; 
they will not be so cruel as to let me go. I should 
die away from home. Oh, mannna, mamma, don't 
let me go away." 

"Electa," the voice was at the door, **you are 
dressed and mamma is busy just this minute, and 
Ilobin and Trude haven't come home from the 
picnic, and the others of us arc all cherry stains, 
do go down and see those folks, and say tliat some 
of us will be down soon." 

"I don't want to," said Klecta, "oh, Mollie, I 
d(m't know some of them." 

"No matter, chicken, you'll soon know them. 
How will you ever go out into the world?" 

" I never will," replied Electa resolutely. " I 
don't want to go down, Mollie." 

"Take your life in your hand and run along; 
mamma will bo there to bring you to in five 
minutes." 

Electa laughed and arose; she stood before the 
glass to study the face and figure the strangers 
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would have to look at. A slight figure, there was 
nothing the matter with that, a graceful little head 
set upon graceful shoulders, although Electa could 
not perceive it, an oval face, the only lovely com 
plexion in the family, light-blue eyes with long 
dark lashes, a sweet shy mouth; the eyes when 
she raised them were so pleading and loving and 
intelligent that strangers were wont to look again; 
of course her eyes could not sec this in themselves, 
they could not see the tender beauty of the mouth ; 
all they saw was a troubled face slightly reddened, 
a pink muslin dress somewhat rumpled, the white 
muslin tie rather soiled, and the two long braids 
too ragged for company. 

" I must braid my hair over, MoUie." 

" Well, be quick about it then ; they can look at 
the books and views and notice how worn the 
carpet is getting and wonder if we whitewashed 
this spring and why the white shades are not done 
up oftener. That will keep them in conversation." 

But Electa did not hurry in rebraiding her hair, 
and Mrs. Given and the baby were ready to wel- 
come the callers before Electa went down. 

"That proves that I can't go out into the world," 
thought Electa, after she had gotten through the 
introductions and blunderingly replied "Yes, sir" 
to one of the ladies. She gave confused answers, 
dared not venture an original remark, and kept 
her usually clear voice down her throat all through 
the trying interview. 

" Rather gawky," was one of the ladies' verdict 
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when some one alluded to Electa; "girls of that 
age are apt to be.** ^ 

" Did you say that she was intelligent ? " asked 
another, "she can not frame two intelligent sen- 
tences. She blushes and mutters as if she had 
always lived in the back woods." 

"She has a lovely face," another hastened to say. 

" If she wouldn't color so, and look so distressed," 
was the light reply. "The others are perfect ladies ; 
I don't see why she should be so different" 

So diflferentl Alas, that was always it. After 
they had wandered around the front yard and back 
yard and gathered flowers and eaten cherries, 
Electa had left them — Nan and Celia escorted 
them to the carriage — Electa sauntering back, 
completely hidden by the shrubbery, had over- 
heard every word; they had spoken in loud, care- 
less voices. Every tone had pierced Electa's heart 
through and through. Gawky and unintelligent, 
muttering and looking distressed, as if she had al- 
ways lived in the back woods; the world would say 
that about her; oh, that was as bad as being lame! 
She would never, never be introduced to any one 
again ; she would never meet another stranger as 
long as she lived. This was the second conversa- 
tion that she had overheard that day, both of which 
influenced all her life; she was destined to over- 
hear a third which also influenced all her life. In 
these years, it seemed afterward to Electa, every 
event, every conversation of any woi;:;ht, evory 
person whom she met, every thought (»t hir own 
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influenced all her life. The thing that she was 
most eager to know, the thing that she most 
dreaded to know, was the opinion of others con- 
cerning herself; afterward, it was the truth con- 
cerning herself that she cared to know. Late that 
evening she lay in the hammock swinging to and 
fro with a gentle motion and through a gap in the 
honeysuckle at the end of the piazza looking off 
towards the moon- lighted hills. The hammock 
was swung on the front piazza near the front 
parlor windows; there had been lights and voices, 
singing, talk, and laughter all the evening; Mollie, 
Nan, and Trudc had each come out to her, per- 
suading her to go in among them; Robin had 
started to come out to her, but Celia had de- 
tiiined her saying, "The child is thinking about 
something, let her alone." 

The light laughter, the glad voices, the gay 
words that floated out to her jarred her as though 
she were in great physical nervous pain ; they 
were beings of another world, they were all alike, 
nobody ever made fun of them; how happy it 
would be to live in there among them, and bo 
like them; to whirl around as Mollie and Trude 
were doing, to give bright answers as Nan was 
doing to that gentleman that she had never seen 
before, and to sit down to the organ and play and 
sing as unconcerned about herself as Robin was 
doing, to walk around as easily as Celia was doing, 
speaking such little pleasant words and bringing 
a bright look to peoples faces; even Martyn and 
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Arch wero not "gawky," and Guy and Vail and 
Ned never muttered when spoken to, and never 
said the wrong thing; even Vail did not mind 
being introduced, and would never be guilty of 
such a mistake as introducing a lady as "Jfr. 
Latimer," and the gentleman as "Miss Midden- 
dorf," as she herself liad confuHingly done last 
week. There were but three visitors this evening, 
and two of them were village people, but slie felt 
too ashamed of herself, with "gawky" and "dis- 
tressed" burning into her soul, to go in among 
them. 

Two or three times she moved a little nearer 
the opi'u window to catch the conversation; the 
straii;^*'!- from the city was telling them about a 
friend of liis who was well acquainted with a 
heatlien (pieen ; the boys had tied themselves into 
a knnf :ri I sfationfcl llnMns^'lvos in front of him, 
the ^irls, in a cluster, were as near to him as they 
oonM \h\ and paj>a and mamma were looking as 
intiTcsted ass the boys and girls. Vail was asking 
questions, sittin":; on the stranger's knee, and Ned 
was coaxing hi in to come next day and climb a 
cherrv-tree with him. 

Electa swung back and kept away from the 
^vindow; she was not in their good times, she was 
not like them, she was somelmdy different. 

"I haven't seen your daughter Electa," sho 
heard the stranger say. "I saw her as I drove 
past yesterday; I felt as if I must see her again." 

" Perhaps he wants to see if I really limp or if 
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ho only imagined so," Electa thought with a 
hard, bitter feeling towards him. Mamma had 
always said that Electa had a sweet heart, but the 
sweet heart was hard and bitter to-night She 
couli not feel like loving God just now. 

" Excuse her to-night, please," Celia hastened to 
say, " you shall see lier to-morrow when you come 
to climb the cheny-tree." 

" Will he ? " thought Electa laughing to herself. 

But this was not the conversation that influ- 
enced all her life. The lights were out, the visitors 
gone, and the girls had said good-night and gone 
upstairs. Electa had not gone in to evening wor- 
ship, because the stranger had remained; papa had 
read the chapter in the Bible, but the stranger had 
led them in prayer. She moved nearer to listen 
to the prayer. She liked to listen to prayer; this 
prayer was a very queer one. He prayed about 
every body and every thing; he prayed about her, 
too, naming her as ** the absent daughter" ; he 
asked that she might be ready to listen when God 
sliould speak to her. 

" Oh, I want to be," she sighed, with quick com- 
ing tears. 

Her mother came out to kiss her good-night, and 
to say that she must stay out in the night air but 
a few moments longer. " Yes'm," she said obedi- 
ently, and then before she knew it she was asleep. 

" Then you will not reconsider ? " 

Electa awoke with a start; the voice was very 
cold. 
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"No, not again. I have considered and recon- 
BidereA Halstead, I have been a whole year de- 
ciding. Do you think it can l>e tlie freak of a mo- 
ment? I am not a girl, I am a woman. I feel as 
old as mamma. You must not speak so to me." 

Electa made a motion to rise, but they WL»re too 
near her; they were stiinding in the path at the 
foot of the piazza steps. They would think that 
she had been li.stening; she dared not rise, she 
hardly dared keep still. 

" I will never give you up, Celia Given." 

"You have already given me up; I do not be- 
long to you. II(»w can I belong to any one who 
will not take Christ, my Lord, and love Him too?" 

** You can help me and teach me." 

"I have been trying to do that for years; how 
much have I helped you in all this time? Tell me, 
have I helped you ? " 

** I might have been worse but for you," he Siiid 
Bulleniy. ** I joined thii Church to please yoiL" 

" 1 knew that, I warned you." 

"Can't you trust me, Celia? Try me once again." 

"Aren't you almost engaged to Jennie Hood?" 

He shuffled his feet, he laughed. " If you throw 
me over, she will take me." 

"Then God have mercy on her," exclaimed Celia 
with intense quietness. "Good-night, Halstead. 
(lood-by. I hope that I shall never see you again, 
— you have not broken my heart; too many peo- 
ple love me and depend upon me for y(m to do thaK 
1 am glad that you are going away; I shall not 
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miss you, I shall miss the Halstead Seymour that 
I trusted." 

*'Then you will not reconsider?" he pleaded. 

" I tell you, no. May God keep you from punish- 
ment and give you repentiiuce. I don't know how 
to love a wicked man. I di<ln't know that there 
was any one in the worhl as wicked as you are." 

Coidd that be Celiacs voice ? It sounded as 
though slie had botli arms around herself to keep 
lierself from fallinii:. 

" Will you kiss me good-by ? I am going away 
to-morrow." 

" No ! " 

Electa arose and stood upon the piazza; tliey 
would see her if she moved towards the door; she 
tried to walk away to the opposite end of the j)iazza, 
but her shoes would step heavily; there was noth- 
ing to do but to stand still. 

ITiere was a sound of tears, of broken, subdued 
weeping — Celia had broken down. His voice was 
80 low that Electa heard not a word. 

" I would rather die. than marry you," Celia cried 
excitedly, " go away from me." 

** I don't want the ring," Electa heard him say. 
" Wear it for the sake of old times, Celia." 

" The old times are dead and buried, and so are 
you." 

" Will you pray for me ? There's no one in the 
world to pray for me but you." 

" What shall I pray for ? " 

** Ask God not to punish me and not to pay me 
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back in my own coin." Electa by many slow and 
creaking steps had reached the end of the piazza, 
and buried her face among the honeysuckle. The 
fragrance of honeysuckle ever afterward reminded 
her of Celiacs great trouble. She herself had al- 
ways admired Halstead Seymour because he was 
so handsome, such a perfect gentleman, and so at- 
tentive to Celia. 

Celia came slowly up the steps; Electa did not 
turn ; she heard his footsteps on the grass. 

" Electa, are you there still ? " 

"Yes," answered Electa with her face in the 
honeysuckle. Celia came to her and put both arms 
around her. 

"Goto bed, child." 

" Tm sorry, Celia; I couldn't help being in the 
hammock." 

" I know it; don't fret about it. I hope that you 
haven't taken cold." 

" Look at the moon." 

" Isn't it cold ? I don't like a cold moon. Now 
run to bed." 

" Will you go to bed too ? " asked Electa tenderly. 

"Yes, dear; I must do a few things first. Papa 
is in the study; he must write late to-night. 
Now, birdie, fly to your nest; my i)irdlings are 
all safe." 

If she could only say something to comfort her ! 
All her heart burst out in a caress and quick words 
that surprised herself, "0 Celia, I'm glad that 
you'll never have to go away; only some good, 
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good man shall have you — some one like papa, 
or the strange gentleman that was here to-night." 

With a kiss Celia sent her upstairs, then went 
about the house to do the last things. The study 
door was ajar; Celia needed human love and com- 
forting to-night. "Papa!" She stood upon the 
threshold. The white head was bent over a pile 
of neatly written manuscript. 

" Papa ! " she went to him, lifted his head with 
both hands, and kissed his lips. 

" Why, daughter, not in bed yet ? " 

" Pray for me," she whispered huskily. " I have 
sent Halstead away. I shall never see him any 
more." 

" You are a brave and good woman." 
* Like a very weak woman she staggered up the 
stairs holding tightly to the railing. 

" I have lived my life," she thought, alone in the 
dark an hour after midnight; "it has ended very 
soon ; I wasn't ready to give it up." 

At the same instant, alone in the dark, Electa 
was resolving with prayers and tears and great 
sinking of heart that she would go away instead 
of Celia; Celia must not go now that she was in 
such dreadful trouble, she must not leave papa and 
mamma and Guy. Guy had been Celiacs baby since 
Baby had come. She fell asleep sobbing, "I will 
go; I will go." Awaking suddenly with the dread 
of going away upon her, she opened her eyes upon 
the light, the door of her chamber stood partly 
open, the hall was flooded with light. 
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The strange light, the strange, bright light was 
a sign for her, a word from God that He was pleased 
with her self-renunciation; the strangers prayer 
was answered so soon; God was speaking, and she 
was ready to hear. Awed and thrilled, she was 
too thoroughly startled to look again towards the 
light, she crept shiveringly down into the bed and 
covered her head. God was very near and she was 
afraid; trembling and shaking and yet exalted to 
ecstatic tears, she thanked Him again and again, 
vowing to go away as soon as she could, and to be 
self-denying and helpful all her life. With the 
memory of this sudden and bright light in her 
heart, it was not hard for her to awake as joyful 
as the birds. 

The strange gentleman called to climb the cher- 
ry-tree, but Electa, catching a glimpse of him at 
the gate, and fearing that he would ask for her, 
snatched hor garden hat and hurried out of the 
back door. With a book upon insects she passed 
the next hour under the shadow of a stack of new 
hay behind the barn. 

Vail found her there after the strange gentle- 
man had gone. "Oh, why didn't you come?" 
he cried regretfully, "we had a splendid time; 
nobody could find you, and he's going away to 
stay a year; he promised us that he'd come again 
next year in cherry time." 

" I shan't be here then, either," she said almost 
Borrowfully. 

" 0, papa, papa ! " Mullie had cried that morn- 
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ing, "you dear, darling, absent-minded papa! Do 
you know what you did last night? You left 
your study lamp in the hall and both burners 
burned all night; I came down this morning and 
found it just going out." 

"Did I do that?" he asked coloring. He was 
very sensitive concerning his absent-mindedness. 

"I went out to the well for a glass of cool 
water and came in and forgot it. Perhaps it was 
providential." 

Mollie was not always patient with papa's 
"providential" carelessness. They never knew 
how providential it was to Electa. Poor Electa 
shed some bitter tears when she learned that she 
had been deceived. Iler interpretation — her mis- 
interpretation rather — was one of those mistiikes 
that God deals with very tenderly. She was so 
anxiously eager to hear His voice and behold His 
face that she could not wait until He revealed 
Himself; she had made a face and voice for her- 
self Hard tears, bitter tears, rebellious tears, 
reproachful tears she had shed that morning, that 
very morning in which she awoke as joyful as 
the birds. Why had God let her deceive herself 
so? She was so young, so weak, so ignorant; 
why did He not teach her ? It seemed as if He 
were laughing at her. Did she wish that she 
could have remained deceived? A thousand times 
no; she would rather know the heart-breaking 
truth than to trust in a lie. God had not told 
her a lie, but He had let her tell herself a lie. 
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" Why won't you be liere ? " cried Vail, in as- 
tonishment. " Are you going to get married ? " 

"I don't know where I shall be; I know that 
I shan't be here," she said resolutely. 

Looking up the lane Vail saw a load of hay 
moving towards him. "Stop for me; wait for 
me," he shouted wildly, waving his hat and run- 
ning towards it. 

Electa gathered herself together and followed 
Vail up the lane. Martyn was on the load of hay, 
Ned was driving. They stopped for Vail, and he 
climbed to the top, seating himself at Martyn s 
side with flushed cheeks and quickened breath. 
Ned coaxed Elect^i to mount, but she shook her 
head and walked on. "Are you going to get 
married?" Vail had innocently asked, for what 
else could take her away from home? 

Electa would have been most humiliatingly 
ashamed for any one to know it, but N'^ail's qucss- 
tion had touched a sore spot in lu-r heart. Long 
ago she had decided that she could never be nuir- 
ried; all the girls would be married and have 
happy homes, every one of them excepting her- 
self; they would have children to love and be 
})roud of, and husbands like papa to protect and 
shield them and teach them every tiling and help 
them to be good; aiul by and by they would be 
grandmothers and have more little children to 
love them; and they would all think about them- 
selves, and not care for her, and papa and mam- 
ma would bo dead, and — 
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It was a doleful picture; she tried to shut her 
eyes to it, only some one, as Vail had done, was 
always saying something to remind her of it No 
one could admire her or love her, because she was 
lame; she could have done so many things if God 
had not made her lame. As it was, she must be 
like a tm-tle and live in a shell. Life was such a 
beautiful thing, and this world was such a beau- 
tiful world to live in for every one excepting her- 
self The old clouds had shut themselves iu 
around her with more than their usual darkness 
and heaviness since her latest disappointment. 
Other disappointments she had lived through and 
forgotten, but she never could forget this; she 
almost thought that she could not live through it. 

Up the lane, across the fields, and to the edge 
of the woods she went, walking slowly with her 
eyes upon the ground and the book about insects 
in her hand. She stood at the edge of the woods 
peering in;, deep in its depths it was dark and 
cool, there were no people there to notice her, no 
people there for her to shrink from. Slie would 
not mind going away from home, if she might 
go to the woods and live there; but out in the 
world meant among people, and she hated people. 

"Good afternoon." ^ 

She was so absorbed in herself that she did not 
heed the salutation until it was repeated — 

"Good afternoon. Miss Electa." 

A pair of black eyes were looking down at her 
ii'om under a broad Panama hat 
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"I missed you at home; I am glad to meet yoiL** 

** Thank you," she said shyly. 

" Are you going into the woods ? " 

" Yes, sir, to stay forever," she answered, laugh- 
ing at herself for sajnng such a tliiug to a stranger. 

"Surely not because you are tired of The Bee- 
hive." 

" No," drawing a long breath. 

" Over a hundred and fifty years ago glass hives 
were invented; you must excuse me, but I wish 
that The Beehive were a glass hive." 

" What was the use of the glass hives ? " 

"They were invented that the habits, that the 
lives of the bees might be studied; now you think 
my wish impertinent, don't you ? " 

" Not altogether." 

The words of his prayer for her were almost on 
her lips; had she dared she would have asked him 
what he had seen in her that he could understand 
her need, her burden, her desire. After her first 
glance into the rugged, shrewd, kindly face, he was 
not a strange stranger. If he had lingered an- 
other moment, she felt that she could have asked 
him ; but he lifted his hat and passed on lewring 
her on the edge of the woods standing irresolute, 
not caring to, go home, not caring to go further 
into th^ woods. She wondered if he were a min- 
ister; he did not wear a clerical vest and white 
tie like papa; he was grave and old, but he trod 
like a young man and his voice sounded more like 
Martyn's than papa's. 
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If he had but waited another moment, but an 
instant, she could have asked him how she might 
know, how she coukl know wlien God spoke to her; 
she was too shy to ask papa, or mamma, or Celia; 
they were too near to her, too much in her Hfe; 
but this stranger coukl tell her and then go his 
way, he would never know any thing more about 
her; with all lier morbid dread of strangers it 
would be easier to ask him this question than to 
ask any one who lived in her life. If he would turn 
she would motion to him, for she must know; she 
had been deceived once, she might always be de- 
ceived, if she could not surely know His voice, and 
she might never again come so near one who knew 
himself and who could tell her. Ah, there ! Yes, 
he was turning at last; he was stopping, he was 
standing still, looking up into a tree; he was not 
very far away, lie woiild hear if she called. But 
she had forgotten his name; she could not call 
"Sir," or "Mister," or "Stranger." She might lift 
her hand, but he was not looking towards her; 
her feet were riveted to the spot, she had no 
power to stir. And who would tell her if he 
did not? 

He moved to go on, he stooped to pick some- 
thing out of the dried leaves, and now he had 
found some ferns. With an aching, almost break- 
ing heart, she turned her face homewards; it was 
something new to learn that out in the world she 
might find help that she had not courage to ask 
for at home among her own, that because people 
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were strangers she might the more easily open her 
heart to them. 

"Papa," asked Vail that evening, sitting on 
papa's knee with both arms around his nock, 
" wliat kind of a place is tlie world ? " 

" Wiiy, little son, the world is just any kind of a 
place that you please." 

" Any kind I want ? " 

" Any kind you want." 

Vail fixed his eyes, the loveliest eyes among the 
twelve, upon his father's face. **lIow do you 
know ? " he asked. 

" When you are as old as I, you will know how I 
know." 

"How many people are there in the world, 
papa i 

"About fourteen hundred millions." 

" Have you seen them all ? " 

"Not quite," laughed papa. "I think that 1 
don't want to see them all. 1 own thirteen of 
them. I am satisfied." 

Among them all, among fourteen hundred mil- 
lions, there was surely one who needed her; some 
pair of wayworn feet that needed a pair of old 
slippers. Electa was not too scntimentul to cling 
to her thought of the old slippers. The stranger 
was one among the fourteen hundred millions and 
she had permitted him to slip awuy from her; must 
she rH*i after people ? But she had run away from 
him. , Perhaps it was enough not to run away from 
people. She went upstairs early that evening, 
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while all the others were having a happy time in- 
doors and ont of doors; within the house was the 
sound of singing, and without the house laughter 
and the sound of the mallet upon the balls. Jen- 
nie Hood and several others had come to play cro- 
quet. Electa would not play croquet; she could 
not step like the others. Jennie Hood was wear- 
ing a new diamond ring, a cluster; Celia's had 
been a solitaire. Celia was very pale to-night, but 
her voice Iiad a brave ring in it that no one had 
ever heard before, and she was more than usually 
tender towards them all. For her sake Electa was 
glad that The Beehive was not built of glass; for 
her own sake, for the stranger's studying, she 
wished that it were. Martyn's chamber was in 
the third story, under the eaves, the one window 
looked out into the top of a maple-tree. Electa 
chose it for a retreat to-night that she might be 
the more alone. Under the maple were the sound 
of laughter, little shouts of elation or of dismay, 
and the striking of the balls. Above it all and 
far away from it all, although she was younger 
than any of them excepting Trude, she felt old 
and burdened; burdened because she must go 
away from them all and because she did not know 
liow to hear when God spoke. Could seventeen 
years bear any heavier burden ? But must she go? 
She knelt on the narrow strip of carpet under the 
window, resting both elbows upon the window- 
sill, and looked out into the green maple leaves. 
Jennie Hood must not go away from her prett} 
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home. Lucy Blake was not forced to leave father 
and mother and brothers and sisters, and Susie 
Prentiss might stay at home and be as free as a 
butterfly, and Nan and Robin and Trude and Mol- 
lie were as light-hearted as though Martyn and 
Arch and Trude did not have to be educated at 
all; if God had not made her different from them 
she would have been down there among them as 
light-hearted as they. In the night, while it was 
dark, she had made her vow, with no influence 
upon her but God and her own heart and the 
darkness, and when the sliining light came she 
thought that God had hearkened and registered it 
upon His book. She has promised God; she must 
keep her word. 

Still no one expected her to go, her decision 
would be like a bomb-shell dropped down among 
them, she could see mamma's face, and hear papa's 
incredulous laugh; and what a chattering there 
would be among the boys and girls? How Vail 
would cling to her! Was her vow born of the 
stillness and darkness and the misleading light, 
born of her morbid fancy and her sympathy for 
Celia? Electa had j\ fashion of turning herself 
upside down and inside out. Every thing was un- 
changed, mamma did not look care-worn and papa 
had spoken about Martyn's going to the seminary 
that very morning as if it were a plan already 
settled, and Trude had told the girls at the tea- 
table that she was going to Bethlehem to school 
in September. No one had said, "But these things 
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can't be unless Electa goes away." In the broad 
sunshine, with them all about her, her courage 
had oozed away, her vow seemed like an uncom- 
fortable dream, her self-denial became common- 
place, it did not savor at all of martyrdom. And 
then the light — God had not spoken to her I 

ElcctiV had many inspirations; one seized her at 
this inst<ant; she sprang from her knees, almost 
snatched the Bible from the home-made table near 
the bed, then paused. Might she do it? Would 
it be right to shut her eyes and open the Bible and 
lay her finger upon the page, and if her finger 
touched the words, "And it came to pass," to be- 
lieve that God would bring her vow to pass? 
When she was a little girl at the village school a 
child had confided to her that this was the way 
"to find out things." She had tried it then, but 
luid forgotten it until this time of sore need. Iles- 
it^iting, fearing, doubting, she hold the book in her 
hand. Suppose her fingers should not touch "And 
it came to pass," might she give up going? Might 
her vow go for nothing? Would God release her, 
settle the question for her, and assure her that she 
was doing His will? 

Nerving herself to bear whatever it should be, 
she closed her eyes, jerked the book open, and 
tremblingly laid the tip of her finger upon the 
open page. And now did she dare look ? Would 
she find something to frighten her? Her eyelids 
quivered, but would not unclose; with an efi()rt 
she lifted them and gave a startled glance at the 
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page, not stirring the tip of her finger. There it 
was, it must be, she saw the word "pass**; slowly 
removing her finger she read, "And it shall come 
to pass." That was stronger still, it meant more 
than " And it came to pass." 

" And it s/ioH come to pass ! " It was a prophecy ; 
she would accept it and go. Her fingers tightened 
over the book; the words were really there, in 
plain, unmistiikable Englisli; she C(mld not be 
deceived as she had been deceived about the shin- 
ing light. God knew what she was about to do. 
He knew how vexed and worried and miserable 
she was, and He had let her finger rest upon these 
words; the words occurred but once upon the two 
pages, a slight movement either way and her 
finger would have missed it; had He not guided 
her finger? It could not be cliance, she would try 
again and prove it; if it did not come tliat way 
again, she would be assured that God had moved 
her finger. 

Closing the book again, she stood still a moment 
with her eyes shut, afraid of (jlod, afraid of being 
so near to Him, and somewhat afraid that He was 
not wholly pleased with the thing that she was 
doing. 

Again, again, and yet again she opened the 
Bible with closed eyes and laid the tip of her fin- 
ger upon the page; \^.\\ times she made the experi- 
ment, and not once again did her finger touch 
the charmed words. She could not be deceived in 
this; God hod spoken to her, He meant her to go. 
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And she would go, if it killed her. Joan of Arc 
did not lie dawn to sleep with more content after 
she had heard the "voices" than did poor little 
Electa after she believed that God had spoken to 
her. 

But we can believe things that are not tnie, you 
know. I do believe that God was speaking to ker, 
and in her mistaken doini^, drawing her nearer to 
Himself, but I do not believe that He was bidding 
her go away from home. Afterward she learned 
wiiat it was that God was speaking to her. We 
hear His voice, oftentimes, but we do not catch 
His words. 

"Mamma" she said the next morning, **may I 
go away ? I want to go somewhere." 

Mamma was brushing Baby's hair. 

"It will be very good for you; wc will think 
about it, papa and I." 

Only good for her 1 It was very humiliating that 
after all her sacrifice, it would be good only for 
.herself. 



III. 



WAITING. 



The Bible was becoming, it had already become 
a new tiling to Electa; it was not a book, a 
printed book containing letters and words and 
chapteKs, it was not the story of olden times 
wherein God spoke Ilis will to men, it was not 
even the Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, 
Lnke, and John ; it was the Good News according 
to herself, the Good News as the Holy Spirit 
brought it to herself; the Good News with all it 
meant to herself aiid as it was meant to herself 
and not to any one else. Her Bible was not 
Celias Bible or Xan*s or Mollie's or Robin's or 
Martyn's; it was her own Bible as not one of them 
could understaml it. Celia would have looked 
grave, MoUie would have laughed, and Martyn 
would have frowned had they known how iii her 
ignorance she had used the Bible as a heathen 
might use any " charm " that he possessed. 

** God must have spoken to me," Electa argued 
many times during the day; "if it had been chance 
it would have come so every time." And she so 
fully believed that God had spoken to her that 
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she would have persisted in going, contrary to 
the wishes and advice of every friend that she had 
in the worhl. Slie would have disobeyed, delil)- 
erately and prayerfully, the command of father 
and mother. Electa was made of the stuff that 
martyrs are made of. 

Now that papa and mamma would talk it over, 
she felt that her fate was decided; she began to 
look at her home with homesick eyes, to imagine 
how the tea-table would appear with one absent, 
and if she would be missed at prayer, and if papa 
would pray for " our absent daughter " night and 
morning. Martyn, Arch, and Trude would be 
absent also; how strange that while the others 
were going because they would, she was going 
because she must. 

" Celia wishes to go away awhile that she may 
earn money," Mrs. Given said to Electa; "but I 
told her that you liad spoken about going away, 
and that I couldn't spare so many to go away at 
the same time. But you ^vill not stay long; papa 
and I are casting about in our minds where to 
send you; you need a decided change." 

Electa had not courage to say, "But I am going 
that I may earn money, I am not going to visit, 
or for a little while ; it is not to be a pleasure trip, 
it is the beginning of my life-work." 

Whether or not it were a pleasure trip or her 
life-work, her going would keep Celia at home; so 
much was gained at that instant; Electa had 
never felt so happy in her life; none of the others 
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had done this for Celia, she had done it herself, 
and Celia needed it to be done. 

" Mamma, where do you want to send me?" she 
asked quietly, with a tumult at her heart. 

" Somewhere among our friends, where there is 
some excitement, and where you can be quiet 
when you choose. Celia will make a dress for 
you ; we will fix you up as nicely as we can. Pa- 
pa is sure that God ^vill find for you just the com- 
panionship and changes that yo*u need." 

And when they were found, she must find the 
work and the money for herself ! 

She was going out like Abraham, at the com- 
mand of God, not knowing whither she would go. 
How did Abraham know that God was speaking 
to him ? he had not any Bible to find it in. How 
did people who did not understand the Bible dis- 
cover what God would have them do ? Was there 
any other way in which God spoke to them ? 

In these summer days, while papa and mamma 
were deciding where it was best for Electa, the 
home child to be sent. Electa the home child, who 
dreaded more and more inexpressibly to be sent 
anywhere, passed all her spare hours — morning, 
noon, and night — in studying the Bible that she 
might learn how God had revealed His will to 
them of old time. First He gave a listening heart 
and then He spoke. She believed that she had 
the listening heart. I believe it, too. 

One afternoon, while sitting alone on a knoll 
under a maple in the front yard, a doubt came to 
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her; perhaps God had not spoken to her, perhaps 
she had no right to seek to know His will in such 
a manner; she had never read of any one doing 
such a thing, she would not dare tell any one that 
she had done it 

In the book on the grass beside her was a torn 
piece of foolscap, there was a dull lead pencil in 
her pocket; she took pencil and paper and began 
to scribble. It was pretty penmanship despite the 
dull pencil. She wrote rapidly, tucking it con- 
fusedly into her pocket when Robin stepped out 
on the piazza. At night when she was alone she 
unrolled it and read: 

«* Waiting before Thee, Lord, 

Upon submissive knees. 
Waiting to hear Thy word. 

To know what Thon dost please; 
What Thou wilt have me do 

In this sore and narrow strait, 
When I am hedged about 

With nothing to do but wait 
I wiU not turn nor stir 

To follow my own self-wiU; 
I wiU wait tiU Thou dost speak, 

I will listen and be still. 
Thon give me patience. Lord, 

To wait what Thou wilt say, 
If it but be Thy word, 

I will follow it any way." 



During this summer a stranger spoke of Electa 
as a quaint child "She is very old-fashioned," 
was the reply; "as old-fashioned as Rachel or 
Rebecca. I met her in the wheat field not long 
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ago; with her broad hat, her shy face, and long 
braids she reminded me of Ruth. The other girls 
are so up to the times, reading all the late books 
and dressing in the latest style that she (2oes ap- 
pear quaint" 

The life that she lived within herself was still 
more quaint; papa and mamma thought that every 
lay she grew more unlike the others. 

"She must go away," they said to each otlier, 
**she must get shaken up, she must get outside of 
herself." 

She did not live in The Beehive this summer, 
nor anywhere in the nineteenth century, but away 
back among the old heroes of the desert and in 
Canaan. The old-time stories were wells of living 
water in her weary land; she drank again and 
again and yet thirsted for more. Celia, the man- 
ager of the family, was not a reader; she read one 
weekly religious paper and one weekly newspaper 
to keep up to the times, but seldom gave more than 
a hasty glance at the late books about the house ; 
and yet it was Celia who instituted a course of 
reading among the girls this summer. She forced 
herself to read, that she might forget herself 

Opening "Deerslayer" one afternoon — Arch had 
left it open upon the back piazza, — she lost herself 
in it; after the restless days and wakeful nights it 
was a new experience to forget that she had some- 
thing to forget. This was the beginning of a 
course of Cooper. Alluding to it afterward, ^e 
called this summer her Cooper summer. 
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Not to be outdone by tlie sister who made no 
pretension to being well-read, Nan took up Shak- 
speare, and Mollie, Scott's novels; Robin preferred 
Scott's poems, and Trude asked Martyn to choose 
from Dickens for her summer reading. 

While it was to the others a Cooper summer, a 
Shakspeare summer, a Scott summer, a Dickons 
summer, it was to Electa an Old Testament sum- 
mer. Very rarely she opened the New Testament; 
not, indeed, until with a new longing she missed 
the companionship of Jesus Christ. " 1 am lonely 
without Ilim," she thought one day. " I have been 
missing Ilim all summer." 

At the tea-table the girls amused the younger 
children and rested papa and mamma by their 
bright talk of what they had been reading ; Electa 
felt silent, she felt more silent than she seemed, for 
her listening eyes and appreciative questions were 
all the inspiration that the talkers needed, and no 
one noticed her pre-occupation. How could she 
talk about her own reading? She could speak light- 
ly of Rowena and Rebecca, of Little Nell and Paul 
Dombey, of Deerslayer and Hetty, but how could 
she speak before them all of the stories that had 
moved her heart to tears? — of David asking and 
finding answer from God through the ephod, of 
Gidbon and his fleece, of Samuel and Moses, of 
Rebecca and Samson's mother, and all the others 
who had found God near enough to speak to 
them. 

"What is your 'course of reading,' daughter?" 
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her father iiiquiieil one evening at the tea-table. 
"Ib it Shakspearo, or Milton, or Mrs. Opie, or 
Jonathan Edwards ? " 

She colored, hesitating, the truth choking her; 
she dared not say that she was not reading any 
thing, she was ashamed to say that she was read- 
ing only the Bible. 

" Is it a secret ? " inquired Arch, " something 
too deep for our feeble understandings?" 

" I suspect that it is nothing less than Hebrew," 
laughed Robin. 

"Not in the original, only an excellent trans- 
lation," she answered in a relieved tone; thankful 
for her escape; then chiding herself most unspar- 
ingly for her cowardice, not understanding that 
it was the sacredness of the study and her own 
deep personal interest in the answer to the ques- 
tion that she was seeking that gave her the shyness 
and sensitiveness. 

" Follow it any way ! " she repeated the words to 
herself night and day. God had premitted her to 
deceive herself, He had let her do a foolish, if not 
a wrong thing, in trying to discover His will in a 
a way not according to His will, and now would 
He punish her and not speak to her at all? 

If He did not bid her go, might she stay at 
home? 

But, no'; she must go, else Celia would have no 
excuse for staying. If she might die instead — 
she was not strong tliese summer days, she almost 
forgot that she was born of the will of God. 
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Oh, morbid child, with morbid fancies, this world 
is to you just wliiit you aro making it. To laugh- 
ing Robin, who loved God and every body else 
beside, and who never looked inside of herself to 
study herself, what a diflFerent world it was ! 

How lovely and wide and cool and full of happy 
household noises The Beehive was this summer! 
As lovely as love and happiness could make it; 
this old, unpainted house, with shutters instead of 
blinds, with signs of decay from roof to foundation, 
with wistaria, honeysuckle, and even hop vines 
and blackberry bushes climbing over and up all 
the unsightly places in walls, roofs, or fences. 

Such a home to go away from ! Electa hugged 
every leaf to her heart, enwrapping herself more 
and more closely in all the home associations 
within and without. She did not love to be a 
martyr; she almost wished that Celia might know 
what she was giving up for her sake and taking 
up for her sake. These days must be lived through, 
these days of her first great sorrow ; she went about 
her few household tiisks like one dreaming, doing 
her work with her hands, with but one thought 
in her heart, the intense longing to know if God 
would have her go, and whither, and what the 
thing was that lie would find for her to do. The 
shining light and the words that she had opened 
to in the Bible had not been the voice of God; 
she felt, without understanding the reason, that 
she had been doing wrong in thus seeking a sign 
from God ; she did not dare again seek any sign. 
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Abraham's servant had sought, and signs had been 
granted to the faith of Gideon and Moses and 
David; angels had been sent from heaven to 
speak to men when they were in perplexity and 
doubt; they had spoken plainly, bidding them 
where to go, even walking with Peter and show- 
ing liim the way. If an angel would come to her, 
liow she would listen, listen and obey! 

But in the study, as she searched among her 
father's books, there was no rustle of wings; in her 
own chamber, when upon her knees in prayer, 
there came no voice nor presence ; out in the sun- 
shine, the sky shone blue over her head, there was 
no parting among the clouds for an angel to come 
through. 

Nowhere in the Bible, nowhere in the world, 
nowhere from above, beneath, or around her, no- 
where from within herself could she discover how 
it was that God would speak to her. 

" ril do the thing I know," she decided at last, 
"and then perhaps Til know more." 

This was in October; all the summer through 
she had fought vd\\i herself, she had studied the 
Bible, praying and struggling; she could do no 
more — only the thing she knew. God had not yet 
spoken to her so that she might understand. 



IV. 



TWO LETTEKS. 



October was almost gone; Electa was glad to 
have it go; this summer had been a very unsat- 
isfactory summer to her, nothing had happened, 
no new thing in her outward lite, excepting that 
she had confessed her faith in Christ at the fall 
Communion, and no new thing in her inward life, 
for she had failed in getting any sign from God, 
and no way was opened for her to go out into 
the world. 

Martyn had entered the theological seminary, 
Arch had gone to a mercantile college, and Trude 
was happy at boarding-school. The bills would 
all come in; those bills were much on Electa's 
mind. Papa did not act as if they w^ere much 
on his mind; but often his prayers kept Electa's 
eyes full all prayer-time. 

"Thou hiist always provided for us; I know 
that Thou wilt provide for us now," he said tlu; 
very morning that the letter came. But the K't- 
ter did not come until after breakfast, and the 
talk at the breakfast-table had something to do 
with Electa's decision. 
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"There's a gyp«y camp down the road a mile," 
Ned announced at the breakfast-table. " They sell 
horses, t^ll fortunes, and sleep out of doors." 

" What is * tell fortunes ' ? " asked Vail. 

"Tell things that's going to happen," returned 
Ned with the wisdom of two years seniority. 

"Tell fortunes! " flashed through Electa's brain. 
• I wonder if they could tell me where to go and 
what to do! Saul went to the witch of Endor, 
but that was because God refused to speak to 
him — neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophet" 

" Electa looks serious," said Nan. " Would you 
like to consult the gypsies, and know if you are 
going on a journey and who you will marry and 
all such things ? " 

" rd like to know if I am going on a journey," 
she answered, coloring almost painfully. 

"God knows, daughter," said papa; "that is 
His secret, and He will tell you when the time 
comes." 

"He will tell you in time for you to pack up," 
added Vail; "won't tliat be time enough?" 

"Jennie Hood had hers told," Ned continued. 

Celia raised her eyes, with a flash in them. 

" And the gypsy said that she would marry a 
rich man and have plenty of trouble; and J«;ni»ir 
laughed and said that was true; and the gypsy 
guessed it by the handsome ring on her engage- 
ment finger; and of course she would have trouble, 
far Halstead Seymour is as wild as can be. Celia, 
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I thought tliat Halstead Seymour liked to come 
to see you?'' 

"What else about the gypsy encampment?" 
asked MoUie quickly, not glancing toward Celia. 

"Oh, it is splendid; do you want to go and see? 
1 here's a sign on the fence with, * Power from on 
High,' painted on it." 

"Does that mean that God tells the gypsies 
what's going to happen, papa?" asked Vail. 

" God never tells any one what is going to hap- 
pen, my little boy, unless He has a special reason 
for making it known to him; He made the future 
known in olden times to His prophets, but nowa- 
days we must wait till God brings events to pass. 
That sign is most wicked and blasphemous; I will 
go out after breakfast and see what can be done 
about it" 

"Then how can people know what's going to 
happen ? " inquired Ned. 

"They can not know; they do not need to know; 
only God knows what is laid up for us in to-mor- 
row. To-day He is giving to us; to-morrow is His 
own to keep until to-mon'ow comea" 

"Don't you know any thing that's going to hap- 
pen to us ? " persisted Vail. 

"Yes; I could tell you all some of the things 
that are laid up for you." 

"Oh, do, do," cried Robin eagerly; "tell us our 
fortunes, papa; tell us if we shall have the things 
that we wish for most" 

" I can tell you that, too," he answered gravely. 
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"Well, begin with Celia, then," said Nan; "don't 
tell mamma's, because she has all hers." 

" Mamma found a part of hers at Patty West- 
lake's twenty-seven years ago this summer; she 
went to comfort the old ladies and found me and 
comforted me." 

" Did she know that she was going to get you 
tLei*e ? " asked Vail. 

"No, nobody knew; there was no prophet to tell 
us. But when God has the care of us, each step 
means sometliing. The mistake of a word in the 
direction of a letter snatched a king out of the 
jaws of death once upon a time. That mistake 
was a part of that king's fortune." 

"And the man that wrote the letter made a part of 
the king's fortune," said Vail; "perhaps we'll get a 
letter to-day that will be a part of some one's fortune." 

"Mamma's fortune is in thirteen parts," said 
Electa, " and she is a part of thirteen fortunes." 

" You are each a part of each other's fortune," 
said papa; " and probably each a part of some one's 
fortune whom you have yet to meet." 

"Send us to Patty Westlake's, mamma," said 
Robin. 

"I am anxious about the old ladies," returned 
mamma; " my last letter has remained unanswered 
for several months. They live so alone that they 
could both die and no one be the wiser for some 
time. They keep the blinds closed, and the house 
is surrounded by a higli brick wall that their 
father built, and the neighbors never see them; 
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the butcher, the baker, and the grocer go around 
to the back door once every two weeks. Jane 
gives the orders through a half opened door; the 
minister calls sometimes, and once in a great while 
is granted admission; the neighbors are wearied 
with trying to be kind to them ; they have lived 
that hermit life for over thirty years ! " 

** I wouldn't go to see them for the world," ex- 
claimed Robin, "not even to find somebody like 
you, papa." 

" I would," said Electa. 

"They love each other, but they hate the world," 
continued mamma; "they both had a disappoint- 
ment when they were young, and they have hated 
the world ever since ; their father died thirty years 
since; Patty was born in that house, she has lived 
there eighty-four years." 

"I like this house better," said Vail; "don't go, 
Electa." 

" I don't expect to; but I co\iLd if I had to." 

" But, papa, you haven't told our fortunes," said 
Nan. 

"Then I will; listen, all of you; you may all have 
blessed fortunes; if you are willing and obedient, 
you will be blessed and be made a blessing in this 
world and in the next world; but if you are un- 
willing and disobedient, you will be cursed and be 
made a cursing. You may all have what you want 
most, if you want something that is according to 
God s will, and ask Mim for it in the spirit and in 
the name of Jesus." 
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•'But suppose that it isu't according to His will?" 
said Mollie. 

"Then the worst thing that can befall you is to 
have it." 

Electa shivered at her father's words and tone. It 
became ever afterward a terrible thing to her for one 
to have a tiling that God did not wish tliem to have. 

"But, papa," said Nan, "you don't know the 
things that will happen to us." 

" I know that they will be things of your own 
making, things of your own choosing, things of 
your own seeking, man}^ of them things that you 
may hinder if you will. To-morrow is to-day *s 
future, what you hoped for, prayed for, worked for, 
what you did not hinder yesterday is happening to- 
day. The command was once, * Sanctify yourselves 
— <o-;norro2«; the Lord will do wonders.' Now, chil- 
dren all, if you wish your to-morrow to be wonder- 
ful, sanctify yourselves to-day." 

" How ? " asked Electa eagerly. 

She was longing for a wonderful to-morrow. 

"By setting yourself apart /rom all that He 
hates and to all that He loves, receive His Holy 
Spirit; He is ready to give it; be willing and obedi- 
ent, and then God can give you all He will, and do 
in you and do for you all He will. And, then," 
said papa, rising and lifting his hands in benedic- 
tion as he looked around upon the bright, youn;>;, 
eager faces, " what a wonderful fortune you will 
have, all my children ! " 

"I will take it," said Electa to herself as sol- 
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emnly as thougli she were speaking to God. She 
slipped her napkin into its ring, feeling as though 
her wonderful future had already begun. 

That morniug a letter came to The Beehive that 
had been written three months since; Jane West- 
lake had written it one morning intending to give 
it, to be mailed, to the butcher the next time that 
he called, and had laid it away in the china closet 
on the top shelf behind a platter, and had wondered 
all the three months why the answer had not been 
received. Three mornings since, having occasion 
to go to the china closet, by some law of association 
the forgotten letter was brought to her mind, and 
she had taken it to the post-office herself 

The girls and Vail huddled around their mother, 
while she read it aloud; it was written in a fine, 
cramped hand, and ran thus: 

" My Dear Cousin: — I take my pen in hand to in- 
form you that Patty and I are as well as can be ex- 
pected, and hope that you and all your family are 
the same. 

" Patty is getting queer-like, and is too great a 
burden for me alone, and I want one of your girls 
to come and help me; I want one that is patient and 
pleasant in her ways and handy, and I will give 
her one hundred dollars if she will stay six months 
without goino^ home. My respects to the minister 
and all your family. 

" Yours respectfully, 

"Jane Ann Wbstlakb." 
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" Well, I must say 1 " exclaimed Nan. 

" If that isn't cool I *• cried Mollie. 

'* She had better take me,** said Robin, '* I am so 
patient and handy 1 " 

" One hundred dollars for six months in that dun- 
geon ! " said Celia. 

"They never light a lamp, they go to bed be- 
fore dark, and, oh, the rats!" said Mollie. "I 
stayed there a week once, and came home to 
die. I wouldn't stay there for a hundred dollars 
a day." 

*' The poor old bodies need a young life in the 
house," said mamma, " think what one of you girls 
would be to them." 

"Can I go?" asked Vail, looking troubled; "can't 
I go and be a blessing to them ? " 

"No, you blessed boy!" said Celia; "we want 
you at home." 

Electa was standing at her mother's side with 
her hand upon her shoulder. 

"I'll go, mamma," she said quietly. 

" And go to bed in the dark, and be eaten up by 
the rats ! " exclaimed Vail. " Oh, 'Lecta, how can 
you stand it?" 

"You are the last one to go," said Nan, "any of 
us can better go than you." 

"Think of her in that dungeon, Celia!" said 
Robin ; " no, our little one isn't going ; we'll send 
somebody stout, and brave, and strong." 

" But I want to go," answered Electa decidedly. 
" I have been getting ready to go all summer." 
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"Did you know you were going?" asked Vail, 
** did somebody tell you ? " 

"She doesn't know it vet," said Celia. 

" rd think of Baby going as soon as you," said 
MoUie. 

" But I want to go," she persisted. 

"You haven't tried it yet, child," said lier mother; 
"if we let you go, you must promise to come home 
if you are too homesick. I can not feel tiuit tins 
is the place meant for you, but it may be, aflei 
ail." 

"And you may find something wonderful," con- 
soled Robin, "wonderful things don t seem to conio 
to The Beehive; we must all go out into the worl<l 
to seek our fortune." 

"Isn't Mr. Ryle somewhere near there?" asked 
Celia. 

" 1 would feel safe to have her near him," said 
mamma. 

" She don't deserve it," said Mollie ; "she wouldn't 
come in to see him, and she ran away from him." 

" He is settled at Swanzey, three miles from 
Cousin Jane's," said mamma; "he called there last 
summer, but was not admitted." 

" Is their post-ofBce at Swanzey ? " asked Electa 

"No, it is two miles nearer, at Walnut Grove; 
their father used to attend church at Walnut Grove, 
but they never go anywhere," answered mamma. 

"0, Electa, don't go!" cried Vail, ** suppose it 
kills you. Do you like the high walls? And the 
rats ! " 
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'* Perhaps they need me,** said Electa slowly, 
" they need somebody, and perhaps it's me." 

" You'll be a martyr if you go," said Vail. 

" Or a missionary," added Mollie. 

" What do you want to go for ? " asked Nan 
impatiently. 

"She hasn't gone yet," said mamma; "one of 
you girls write to-day; her letter is three months 
old—" 

" It isn't three months old on the envelope," said 
Electa taking the coarse yellow envelope from her 
mother's hand. " Are they very poor, mamma ? " 

"Not at all poor, they have a good income, 
larger than papa's salary, and they own the house 
and land; the income dies with them, I believe; 
their own savings must amount to something by 
this time — " 

"Now I know what they want somebody for," 
cried Mollie. " Electa, you will be an heiress." 

"Can they give the house and land away?" 
asked Vail. " I want Electa to have that." 

"Yes; Pattv owns the house and land." 

" I'm sorry I know about that," said Electa 
"but perhaps they may not like me; I d<m't want 
to go for reward." 

"You can give them to me," suggested Vail. 
"Will you. Electa?" 

" Suppose we forget that they have money," said 
mamma, "and think of them as two poor, unhaj^py 
disciples of our Lord, who need a little of His sun- 
shine; they have wilfully thrown away their op- 
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portunities and blessings, and now in their child- 
less old age they long for a child in the house. I 
confess that I don't want to spare any of mine." 

** Perhaps Jennie Hood would go, or Susie Pren- 
tiss," suggested Vail. 

"We might find a homeless and motherless girl 
who would count that home a thought of God for 
her," said mamma, " one who needs them as much 
as they need her." 

"Perhaps they wouldn't like a stranger," said 
Celia, "they may want some one near of kin, al- 
though they have never seen her." 

" I loatd to go," said Electa, " perhaps they need 
just me." 

"Perhaps they do, and so do I," said mamma, 
drawing the flushed face down to her lips. " Think 
over it, child; pray over it, and papa and I will do 
the same. One of you write to-day and say that 
we will consider the matter." 

" I'll write," said Electa, "and may I say if any 
ones goes that I am the one ? " 

" I don't know," laughed Robin, " the house and 
land and the rats almost move me to go." 

" I won't go," said Nan. 

" Neither will I," said Mollie, " and Celia shan't." 

"I'll go with Ebcta," said Vail; "may I, mam- 
ma?" 

"No, dear; you must live in the sunshine." 

" So must Elect4i," said he. 

" Electa can find enough for her, but not enough 
for two," said Mollie. 
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"May I do as I like with the money?" asked 
Electa eagerly. 

"I think that you will have earned it, child," 
said Celia. 

May I, mamma ? " asked Electa. 
Yes, just as you like," said mamma; "but, oh, 
my little daughter, how can I let you go ? " 

" That is your part of tlie giving," said Celia. 

" I feel very selfish, mamma," she added. " 1 
want to stay home near yoiL" 

" I am very selfish," said mamma, " I want' you 
all near me, my little flock." 

" Are all their children dead ? " asked Vail. 

" Children dead," echoed Guy, climbing into his 
mother*s lap. 

"No; they never had any; their mother died 
seventy years ago, when they were both little girls; 
they were wild, gay girls, fond of society, and their 
father let them have their own way ; that old brick 
house used to be full of light from attic to base- 
ment; but Patty met with a disappointment that 
soured her towards all mankind, and Jane felt in 
all things, with her sister; so they shut themselves 
up years and years ago, and now, poor things, 
their life is gone and all their blessed opportuni- 
tiea They were cousins of my mother. She vis- 
ited the old house when it was alive. It is full 
of old things. Electa, if that will comfort you 
any." 

" I would rather find some young things in it," 
said Electa. 
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"You will not find any books," said Celia. 

" ril take all my favorites, and perhaps FU write 
a book myself," returned Electa lightly. 

" If you decide to go — and I don't know what 
to hope about it," said mamma, "Til write my- 
self to Mr. Kyle; I would like to have you under 
his guardianship." 

"Do you know what you will do with your 
money?" asked Vail; "whisper it to me, I'll 
never tell." 

" No, it is my own secret. Let me see how long 
I nnist stay if I go the last day of October! No- 
vember, December, January, February, March, 
April! Oh, deary, deary me! I shan't see you 
all till the first of May. Will you write each of 
you once a week? Promise, Celia." 

"Yes, I promise." 

" You, Nan ? " 

"Yes, I promise."' ' 

"And you, Mollie?" 

" Yes, I promise." 

"Not all in one sheet, but four separate letters! 
Do you promise, llobin ? " 

" Yes, 1 promise, too." 

" And mamma once in a while ? " 

"Yes, dear, you shall be kei)t in letters. Arch 
and Martyn and Trude will not ibrget you, either." 

" Four days every week I shall certainly have 
a letter! Oh," with a long breath, "how I shall 
look forward to the mail. It will keep me alive." 

" I will ask Mr. Ryle to see that you get your 
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letters!" said mamma. "Oh, child, what a win- 
ter it will be to you." 

"She isn't gone yet," cried Vail, clinging to 
her; " I need you, 'Lecta." 

" What are you going for ? " asked Guy. 

Electa wondered if she knew herself; to help 
Trude, to keep Celia at home, and because the 
old ladies needed her were all tlie reasons that 
presented themselves without seeking for them. 

"What for? Oh, because I want to." 

"Think about it, and pray about it," mamma 
had said; she would do that with all her mind 
and heart. She must decide for herself, no one 
would help her decide. She wrote a long letter 
to Cousin Jane; it was easy to write herself out 
to her, because she had never seen her and there- 
fore did not feel shy with her. Cousin Jane was 
like some one in a book; not as real as some 
people in books were to her. She could not 
show the letter to any one, it was too full oi 
herself It satisfied her sense of justice that Cous- 
in Jane should know all about herself before she 
engaged her. She felt that she was to work for 
money, that she must satisfy her employer and 
work for wages. It would have been a very dif- 
ferent letter had she known that other eyes be- 
side Jane's and Patty's would see it; she forgot 
that she was writing for old eyes, eyes unused to 
the later style of penmanship. 

" How very beautiful," Mr. Ryle exclaimed when 
Miss Jane handed him the letter and asked him 
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to read it aloud. And this is the long letter that 
Mr. Ryle read aloud to the old ladies, and then 
remembered to tell his blind mother about it that 
evening. 

" Tht Beehive, Oct. 17, 18—. 

"My Dear Cousin Jane: — ^Your letter is dated 
three months ago, so I know that you were think- 
ing about one of us then, and it was about that 
time that I began to wish to go somewhere. The 
other girls have decided that they can not accept 
your offer, so if any one does accept it, it will be 
I. As papa and mamma need some time to think 
about it and pray about it, I can not give you 
their decision to-day. I shall think about it and 
pray about it, too. It would be very good for you 
if Celia could come to you ; she is always bright 
(which I am not), and her voice sounds as if she 
were never wo^ied about any thing. But mamma 
and the girls 'can not live witliout her, for next 
to mamma, she is the head of the house. She is 
OTir other mother. It would do you good just to 
feel that she was in the liouse. Jfan comes next 
(her real name is Anna). I wish that you could 
have her; slie is pretty (which I am no^), and she 
likes to make herself look pretty. She talks a 
great deal of nonsense and would keep you laugh- 
ing, and she is as sweet as trailing arbutus. She 
doesn't want to leave home, she can't be spared; 
Howard Drane comes twice a week to see her, 
and, of course, she can't go far away from him. 
He is a farmer and the leader of our choir. Nan 
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wants to marry a senator, so Howard says that 
he will try to be one. I like to tell you about 
the girls, because your heart must ache so to know 
about gh'ls. Papa calls us a bouquet; Celia, he 
calls tansy. Nan is a white rose, Alollie is helio- 
• trope, Robin is an apple blossom, Trude is rose- 
geranium, and I am a white pink. 

"I wonder if you love flowers and would let me 
have a flower garden? But, oh, I forgot, it will 
be winter. I would be so much obliged if you 
would let me have some plants. In winter our 
sitting-room is almost a conservatory, and I should 
miss it so much. Mollie and Martyn are twins; 
Marty n is at the seminary studying to be a min- 
ister, and Mollie is to keep house for him some 
day. Mollie is such a darling (which I am not), 
and you would so love to have her. I am sorry 
for your sakes that there is no one to come but 
me. And Robin is just like a robin (her real name 
is Grace), she laughs and ways sweet things all 
day long, and never gets anxious about herself as 
I do about myself. But she has been a Christian 
longer than I have. I only joined the Church this 
fall. I was afraid to before ; I am very afraid of 
things. Trude has gone to Bethlehem to school, 
so of course she couldn't come if she wanted to. 
She is two years younger than I am. She is lif- 
teen. Robin is two years older than I am. She 
is nineteen. Mollie is twenty-one. Nan is twenty- 
three, and Celia is twenty-five. I know that you 
w()ul«l like to have some one older than I. It will 
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take me a long time to grow up. Papa says that 
I am more of a child than Triide (her name is 
Gertrude). My name is Electa, that means chosen. 
Isn't it beautiful? I want to be chosen. But per- 
haps you will not choose me. If you do not, 
mamma may find some one in the village that you 
would like better. I hope that you have a melo- 
deon or an organ, for I shall be very homesick 
without music. I haven't told you about the boys, 
because I suppose that you don't care for boys. 
Our boys are as lovely as girls, though. 

"Arch is fourteen (his real name is Archibald); 
he has gone away to learn to do business. Vail is 
nine (his real name is John Vail). I wish that you 
could see him. You would want him if you could 
see him. He has the loveliest eyes with the loveliest 
long lashes, and he beats us all in playing games. 
Olid when he sings his voice is as rich and full as 
an organ. You would wonder at that if you could 
see him, for ho is so short and slight that Mr. Kyle 
(he is a minister near you) thought that he was 
only seven. He never was strong, and he is more 
of a baby than Guy, who is five. Ned is eleven 
(his real name is Jonathan Edwards), and he is a 
bundle of fun. And then there's the baby. We 
call him Baby, but his real name is Wilberforce. 
I hope that it doesn't make you lonesome to hear 
about us all ; I wish that you had a house full of 
boys and girls. 

" I shall try not to be homesick, because I 
want a hundred dollars very much. Mamma 
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Bays that I may do just what I please with it. 
You needn't fear that I shall waste it. I don't 
think that I am so very handy, but I do like 
to take care of sick people; I often go to sec 
sick people and old people; there's a bud-ridiU'n 
woman in the village, and an old man ninety- 
three, and a crippled child, in tlie village that I 
visit very often. If I ownoil your house, I would 
open all the blinds and let the sunshine in, and 
then bring all the sick children that I could find 
into it, all the lame ones especially. I think that 
I ought to tell you that I am lame; so, now pur- 
haps you will not want me. I can go up and 
down stairs pretty fast, though. 1 don't use 
crutches. I am not so lame as that. Don't be 
afraid of wounding my feelings by saying that you 
would prefer to have some one else, for 1 should 
think you would. I would if I were you. Per- 
haps Susie Prentiss can come, her mother is a 
widow and works hard, and they have a wild, 
lazy, big brother to take care of Don't you want 
two girls? I should think that you would want 
six. How have you lived so long without any girls? 
*' I want to go to church every Sunday, but I 
don't know how I can walk two miles, or even one 
through the snow; and down there in Massachusetts 
it is colder than it is here. I want to go to Mr. 
Kyle's church. I have never seen him, but I heard 
him pray once ; ho prayed for me, and the prayer 
is being answered. And I must go to the post- 
office ©very day, for I shal certainly die withcuit 
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my letters. And I want some one to sleep in the 
room next to mine; I never do sleep alone, and 1 
don't know what I shall do about that. I don't 
know what I shall do about a good many things. 
" I am not brave. I am afraid that you will not 
like me. Even if you don't, I am glad that I have 
written this letter. If you don't like me and I 
don't come, I will write to you once in a while and 
tell you about things. I will tell you about the 
world we live in, it is such a full, happy world, 
and it makes me so sorry for your shut-up, silent 
house. I will cci"tiiinly come if you need me, and 
do the best I can, although I am not Celia nor 
Nan nor MoUie nor Trude, but only 

" Electa." 

She put the letter into the envelope without 
looking over it, sealed and stamped it, and placed 
it on the sitting-room mantel, behind a vase of 
wild flowers. All through the day she glanced 
towards it; how much it meant to her no human 
being could understand. If she might only open 
the Bible and And written there in plain English 
letters, " Go to Cousin Jane's," or " Do not go to 
Cousin Jane's," how relieved and satisfied she 
would be! But then the Bible would be a very 
queer Bible; that text would mean something for 
her, and for no one beside; she could not expect 
God to write a Bible only for her. But oh, how 
she did wish that He would ! How easy and safe 
it would be to open the Bible — her Bible — in the 
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morning and find her day all mapped out for her; 
to find every thing, as plain as — 

''Rise at six. 

" Put on a blue cambric wrapper. 

" Talk to papa before breakfast. 

"Talk about books or people at the breakfast- 
table. 

" Put your room in order. 

" Write in your journal. 

" Amuse Vail. 

" Call on some sick person. 

'*Sew for mamma. 

** Dust the study.'' 

And so through every hour of the day she would 
know just what to do; and if she were always obey- 
ing, she never could be disobeying. 

God amid speak to her as phiinly as that. He 
was so merciful and tender-hearted, and so anxious 
for her to do right, that it did seem queer that He 
had not made the right thing plainer. 

Papa never seemed troubled; did he always 
know what to do ? 

Six months, six weary, dreary months! Not 
only to be away from them all, but to be in such 
a place, a prison, a tomb, with no one thfit loved 
her close by. 

" Mamma," she said, finding her mother alone in 
the back porch, "mamma, what shall I do?" 

" You must decide for yourself, my dear." 

" Won't you help me ? " 

"No." 
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" Talk it over to me." 

" I think that you are capable of talking it over 
to yourself." 

** Do you think it right for me to go ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do you think it right for me not to go ? " 

' Yes." 

" Isn't one thing more right than the other ? " 

** One course is more unselfish than the other." 

** I know which is the unselfish course," sighed 
Electa ; " it isn't as bad as leaving heaven to come 
down to the earth, is it?" 

"Not quite," said Mrs. Given, smiling; **this is 
an opportunity for you to do a self-denying thing; 
you may have your choice." 

" Who gives me the choice ? " questioned Electa 
quickly. 

" Who gives us all our choices every day ? " 

" Mamma, I don't mean to be wicked, but I do 
wish that He hadn't given me this choice ? " 

" Are you praying ' may Thy will be undone ? ' " 

"Oh, no, no!" she exclaimed earnestly; "but^ 
mamma, the others do not think that they have a 
choice." 

" Then why do you ? " 

" I can't help it; I must, I have to," Electa said 
energetically. 

"Then, child, choose." 

" Perhaps papa will decide for me." 

" Ask liim, I have just been talking to him about 
it. 
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Papa was in the study. Electa opened the door, 
and stood full five minutes on the threshold be* 
fore he became aware of her presence. 

" Well, daughter," he said, looking up. 

"Papa, do you think I am the one to go to 
Cousin Jane's to do them good ? " 

" I don't know." 

" I don't know, either." 

" Can't you find out ? " 

"No, sir; there isn't any way." 

" Then it is not required of you," replied her la- 
ther, opening another book. 

" Papa, why won't you help me decide?" 

" Yesterday — come sit on my knee—" 

Electa was not yet too big a girl to nestle in her 
father's arms like a i)aby; he smoothed her hair 
and kissed her forcliead, she crept closer, hiding 
her head on his siiouldcr. 

"Yesterday I called upon Mrs. Tate; they keep 
Runnner boarders. On the piazza sat a lady doing 
nothing seemingly but watch a handsome, three- 
year-old boy who was playing on the piazza; on 
the upper step of the piazza sat a trim Irish girl, 
she was doing nothing beside watch this boy. If 
lie ventured near the edge of the piazza four hands 
were outstretched to hold him back; he was not 
allowed to descend the steps alone, or to walk down 
the path alone; they did not allow him to walk the 
length of the hall xmless one of them were close 
beside him." 

" Was he very sick ? " 
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" No." 

" Nor lame ? " 

"No." 

" He was blind, then." 

" He is the handsomest child I ever saw, in pci 
feet liealth, perfectly developed; he spoke to njc 
with the air of a little prince." 

" Then what was the matter with him ? " 

"The matter was with his mother. In all his 
life he has never waited upon himself or taken one 
step by himself or decided any thing for himself. 
His mother is afraid that he will get hurt." 

"Your children will never be like that, papa." said 
Electa, raising her head to look at him and smile. 

"You desire to be. But God isn't willing. Mo.m- 
ma and I are not willing." 

" But you can advise me, papa," she pleaded. 

" I advise you to think about it and pray about 
it; use your knowledge, your reason, your faith, 
asking God to move you, not only to will but to (/o 
His good pleasure." 

She lay back again with her head on his shoulder 
and both arms around his neck. For six Ion;; 
months she could not sit in her father's lap ! 

" I should not choose such a home for you, daugh- 
ter; I am not wise enough to choose a home like 
that for you. Any day you are at liberty to return, 
you know." 

" ril stay it out if I go," she said decidedly. 

" Perhaps you will, perhaps you will not You 
will do as God bids you." 
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"That's just it. He doesn't seem to bid me." 

" * I was in prison and ye came unto Me.' They 
are in a prison of their own building, they have 
barred themselves in." 

She kissed him slowly, loosened her arms, arose, 
and went out. She had decided to go. She had 
decided to go, if they would receive her. She de- 
cided with the tears chasing each other down her 
cheeks. She could do this hard thing for the sake 
of Jesus; she could not do it for them, nor for 
Trude. Those words — she found them and read 
them again and again: "/ wojs in prison and ye 
came unto Me'' They were better, oh, how much 
better than, " Go to Cousin Jane's." 

It might be that this Bible was just for her, if she 
could receive it. But she would not announce her 
decision until Cousin Jane had replied to her letter. 

Ned took her letter to the post-ofBce that after- 
noon, and with the pile of letters that he brought 
back was one that raised more of a commotion than 
Cousin Jane's had done. 

Again the girls huddled around their mother to 
listen while she read it aloud. This letter was writ- 
ten in a stylish, running hand upon perfumed paper 
stamped with a monogram in crimson and gold. 
The words were few, but most cordial. Could Cousin 
Henrietta part with one of her girls for the winter ? 
They were planning to spend the winter at a ho- 
tel in Washington, and since Netta's marriage 
and departure for Europe they were so heart- 
broken that they must have another daughter, 
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they could not live without a girl about them. If 
Cousin Henrietta would not take it amiss, they 
would prefer to furnish lier wardrobe and supply 
her spending-money as well as to take care of all 
other expenses, and then would consider them- 
selves indebted to her. 

"Oh, how splendid!" shouted Robin, clapping 
her hands. 

"It's just too delightful!" cried MoHio, catching 
Nan and beginning to dance around with her. 

" We'll all go — every one of us," said Nan. 

"I won't," said Celia. " I know that she doesn't 
want me." 

" She's a lovely woman," said Mrs. Given ; " I 
can trust any of my girls with Cousin Jennie/' 

" I won't go," said Electa. 

"And Tnide can't," said Kobin; "we three will 
decide among ourselves." 

"I think that she has chosen," said mamma, 
turning the page. 

" Oh, isn't it I ? " cried Mollie. 

"Or I ? " repeated Nan. 

" I know it is I," said Robin; "she said that she 
liked to hear me sing." 

" She said that she liked to look at me," laughed 
Nan. 

" She said that I always reminded her of Netta," 
said Mollie. 

* I expect that it is Electa," declared Robin; "it 
is always the youngest in story-books. Tell us, 
mamma, we will boar it.'' 
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" In one day I am asked to give up two of my 
flock," said mamma; "suppose that I will not let 
any of you go ? " 

'* I know you will, you dear, blessed, beautiful 
mamma," cried Robin; "not to Cousin Jane's of 
course, but it is different to go with Cousin Jen- 
nie. I hope that she has chosen me, for then it 
will not be selfish for me to go." 

"Of course it won't be," said Nan; "we wouldn't 
go unless we were chosen. You dear, provoking 
mamma, how you prolong our agony! Is it the 
youngest and fairest and sweetest ? Is it Cinder- 
ella? Is it Electa, our down-trodden, oppressed 
Electa, who will marry a prince and ride over all 
our heads ? " 

" Would you like to go ? " asked Vail, squeezing 
himself in among them. 

"With Cousin Jennie? Yes, I think I would," 
said Electa, thinking of the shut-up house and the 
quiet old ladies. 

" Is it Electa ? " asked Robin nervously. 

" No, it isn't Electi\," answered mamma. 

" Is it I ? " queried Celia, laughing. " I would 
like to see what can take me away from The Bee- 
hive ilixB winter ! " 

" It isn't Celia," said mamma, " it isn't Nan — " 

Nan colored and tried to laugh. 

" It isn't Trude— it isn't Mollie— " 

"Then it is I. It is I!" cried Robin, seizing 
Vail and dancing him around the room. 

" 0, rare and happy fortune thiit cometh tlius to 
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me — do go on, girls! I know it isn't selfish in 
me, for if I am chosen the rest of you wouldn't go 
for any thing. And I didn't choose myself. I 
never thought of such a thing. I never thouglit 
of such a thing happening to me." 

"Don't you want time to think?" asked Electa. 

"I have thought, I am thinking now, I am 
thinking all the time. Won't I write you the love- 
liest, longest letters ? Let me see the letter, mam- 
ma. Shall I answer it ? " 

" We will talk to papa first." 

"He will let me decide, I know; he always does 
when it is a thing like this — between two right 
things, he always lets us decide. And this is so 
beautiful and right. Mamma, don't you see that 
the world can't do without your girls ? " 

«* Who'll be left?" asked Vail gravely. 

" Plenty," said Robin, "only — let me see — Arch 
and Martyn and Trude and Electa and I gone — 
only five, not half of us." 

"Perhaps we'll have a letter to-morrow for some- 
body else to go," said Vail. "1 won't go, any- 
where, that's decided. Nobody shall get me away 
from this Beehive." 

Electa echoed the words to herself: "Nobody 
shall get me away from this Beehive." That night 
she lay awake thinking of the winter days and 
winter nights that were coming; not only to miss 
them all, but to miss the talkative breakfast times, 
and the gathering togetlier at t^.a-time when each 
had a Ktory of the day's e.iporience to relate, or a 
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question to ask, or a bit of news about somebody, 
and then the bright ending to the briglit daj, the 
fire on the sitting-room hearth, and games and 
stories, and reading aloud, and singing, and prayer- 
time, and good-night kisses, and the last talk at 
night in somebody's chamber, and all the friends, 
and all the village, and oh ! how lonely it would 
be not to hear papa preach. It would be sorrow- 
ful and homesick enough if she were going with 
Cousin Jennie, but the desolate house and closed 
shutters and no evenings — how could she choose to 
go ? "I was in prison and ye came unto Me," but 
it did not say " came and lived with me." Christ 
came down and lived on the earth though, leaving 
His Father and the glory that He had with Him 
before the world was. He was rich and Ho became 
poor; and she would not become poor; her homo 
would be comfortable, if a home could be comfor- 
table without any love or light in it. Ten thou- 
sand dollars would not repay her if she needed 
the money for her herself, but she wanted this for 
Trude, for Trude who was fast asleep this minute 
without a trouble in the world. She could live 
through it, it would not kill her, and if it did she 
would come home to die. If papa or mamma could 
have a shadow of her distress they would insist 
that she should not go, but no one should know; 
it was blessed to be needed somewhere, at last 
She was glad that Robin was going out into the 
world so differently. She would take "Mrs. He- 
mans" with her and "Tupper" and "Adelaide Proc* 
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tor ^ and all her old school-books and a new blank- 
book for a journal, and a half ream of commercial 
note, and how many postage stamps ? She would 
certainly write one letter every day ; there were thir- 
ty days in November — but the money ! Must she 
deduct it from her hundred dollars ? She wanted 
to give mamma the unbroken hundred; but she 
would need shoes and a winter bonnet and — oh, 
dear, if she bought her own things how little she 
would have left to pay Trude s bills ! Wliat would 
be gained, after all? Hardly any thing beside 
helping the two old ladies who needed her. "I 
was in prison — in prison — in prison — ^*' she moaned 
and then God comforted her with sleep. 



V. 



SUSPENSE. 



A week passed bringing no word from Cousiu 
Jane. Did the silence augur ber pleasure or dis- 
pleasure? It might be, after all, that she need 
not go; if Cousin Jane would not receive her, then 
God had not accepted her sacrifice ; it was not, it 
could not be, a cheerful oflferiiig, how could He 
accept it? Perhaps, instead, she might find some 
happy thing to do, something as happy as Robin's. 
Robin's happiness had come to her so easily, and 
she herself had pulled and tugged with all her 
strength to find hers, and it seemed to be a misery 
instead of a happiness. Robin went singing about 
the house all day, while she could scarcely speak 
a bright word and was exerting herself every hour 
to keep back homesick tears. Becoming restless 
with suspense one afternoon towards sunset, she 
took her hat upon her arm and went out. Vail 
stood leaning against the gate post with a bunch 
of feathers in his hand. 

"I've found the loveliest one!" he exclaimed, 
turning towards her, "one side is all gray the other 
all brown ; I never saw any thing like it.'* 
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For five years Vail had been collecting feathers; 
his enthusiasm never waned ; one of the old top- 
ics in family council was to question the reason of 
his love for them, one insisting that it was the va- 
riety of color, another the softness and delicacy 
of material. At one time he was never without a 
feather in his hand; he had not very long been too 
big a boy to carry a feather to church. 

** It 15 pretty," she answered, taking it into her 
hand. 

" May I go with you, please ? " 

" Not to-night; I want to be alone by myself." 

" Don't go where the gypsies are." 

" Tm not afraid." 

"Electa," following her and holding her back, 
** what should we do if God wasn't living ? " 

** We shouldn't do at all ; we shouldn't be alive." 

"Can't He ever die?" he questioned anxiously. 

** No, never die." 

"Tell me something funny, the funniest thing 
you know." 

"You are the funniest thing I know," she an- 
swered laughing; "do let me go, and you think 
about feathers." 

He released her reluctantly; he was full of 
thoughts to-day and wanted to talk them out to 
somebody. 

" Has Queen Victoria as much power as the 
chess queen ? " he asked. 

"Ask papa." 

"Why can't I go with you, 'Lectii? You'll think 
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of how you refused me, when you can't have me," 
he added pathetically. 

"Then Til write you a letter and say I'm sorry," 
she said, smiling at his wheedling tone. 

•' Good-by," he called after her. 

"Good-by," she returned, thinking how lonely 
it would be not to have any one to say good-by 
to her. 

Every hour, every moment there would be some- 
thing to miss. She began to feel how much she 
was giving up. 

From her earliest childhood Electa had been the 
one among the children "to give up." 

At first it had only been the roundest and rosiest 
apple, the little chair that she liked best, the seat 
next to papa or mamma, the staying at home that 
another might have a place in the carriage, the 
book that she was reading or a shade of ribbon 
that she had set her childish heart upon; but now, 
at seventeen, making no more ado about it than 
she had about the book or apple, she was giving 
up, for six long months, every thing that she loved 
on earth, every thing and every body. 

"The child seems anxious to go," mamma said to 
papa. 

"Electa is the queerest girl," the girls said to 
each other. So nobody knew and nobody guessed. 

"I hope she won't get queer among those old 
ladies," said Celia. 

" I knojv she'll come home in cap and spectacles," 
said Robin. 
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"How will yofti come home, daughter?" her fa- 
ther had asked ; " don't learn to love nonsense.** 

Electa did not know that any one thought about 
her going; her plan was such a little, old-fashioned 
aflfair while Robin's was startling, delightful and 
bewildering to the home child. 

Following the overgrown path along the way- 
side, stooping now and then to pick a spray of late 
golden rod or to gather a cluster of bright leaves, 
her thoughts, meanwhile, upon the one thought 
of what the mail might bring, she sauntered for 
half a mile, then stopped before a white gate and 
laid her hand upon the latch. The grass plat was 
smooth and very green, a box-bordered, paved path 
led up to the open front door, upon the rustic 
porch a lady in a wooden rocker sat sewing. 

"Here she is, Susie," the lady called to some 
one within; "here's the somebody youVe been 
wishing for. Good evening, Electa; come in." 

"Not to-night, thank you," said Electa; "I came 
out to meet Ned as he comes from the mail." 

" But Susie has been wishing for somebody and 
you must come in." 

A slight figure in pink calico danced out upon 
the porch. " 0, Electa ! " she cried. 

Electa could not resist the tone. 

Susie flew down the path to meet her, linking 
her arm within Electa's. 

"Come around to the kitchen door," she whis- 
pered, " Fve so been hoping that you would come 
to-night." 
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" What for ? Is any tiling to happen ? " 

"Yes; I want to do something and Fm afraid to 
do it alone." 

" I shall not be very much help.*' 

"Yes, you will. I only want you to be with me." 

A broad stone formed the kitchen doorstep, 
Ellecta stepped upon it and stood looking into the 
cosey kitchen. If Cousin Jane's kitchen were only 
as neat and cosey as that! What Cousin flane's 
kitchen might be she dared not imagine. 

"Stand here a moment," said Susie. "It's a 
secret, promise not to tell." 

" I don't want to promise." 

"Well you won't tell, I know." 

Susie crossed the kitchen and opened a closet 
door; taking down the tea canister she poured 
about a cupful of tea into a small, white paper bag, 
then opening the sugar box she filled another 
paper bag half full of sugar; upon the top shelf 
wrapped in a brown paper were eleven sperm 
candles, she reached them, standing on tip-toe, 
counted them twice, then selected two, and re- 
placed the others; she rolled these two together in 
a piece of newspaper, laid the three parcels upon 
the table, and stood considering with her finger 
upon her lip. She was a year younger than Electa, 
a fresh, pretty girl, with innocent eyes and pout- 
ing, self-willed lips. 

" That will do ! " she exclaimed half aloud. 

" Are you playing Lady Bountiful ? " asked Electa, 
standing upon the threshold. 
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"Yes, said Susie, laughing uncomfortably. " Oh, 
I forgot, I want a bar of soap." 

The soap was in the store-room, a poor little 
store-room, and there were but four bars, piled one 
above the others on an old chair. Susie lifted one 
and looked at it; there were but three left, her 
mother would certainly miss one out of four. But 
the old gypsy woman had spoken of soap, she 
must take the soap or give up her plan altogether 
-A flushed face with down-cast eyes and un- 
certain lips met Electa*s eyes as Susie went out 
to her. 

" rU take the candles and soap," she said hur- 
riedly, "you take the tea and sugar, Electa." 

" Very well," assented Electa, " are they for old 
Mrs. Truax, or her seventy grandchildren ? " 

" Seventy grandchildren ! " repeated Susie. 

"This will hardly go around," laughed Electa; 
" who are they for, Susie ? " 

"Til tell you; dont speak so loud," cautioned 
Susie, taking a broad-brimmed hat from its nail. 
" ril wear this hat, and we'll go out the gate and 
across lots." 

"Then I shall miss Ned," thought Electa, hesi- 
tatingly taking the sugar and tea from Susie's 
hand. 

They went down the path, through a rickety 
gateway, and across a field of com stubble. 

"Where are you going, Susie? This isn't the 
way to Mrs. Truax's," said Electa, pausing in her 
tiresome walk. 
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"Fm not going there," answered Susie shortly; 
" I suppose I must tell you." 

Electa went on a few steps till she came to a 
rail fence, she threw herself wearily against it, 
leaning back against a slanting post. 

Susie stooped to pull a weed, speaking as she 
stooped, with her face turned away from Electa. 

" They are for the old gypsy woman." 

"She shan't have them!" cried Electa; "your 
mother works too hard to support an old, idle, 
wicked woman, Susie Prentiss." 

" Mother doesn't know it," faltered Susie, straight- 
ening herself and tossing away the weed. " She 
asked me for them. I told her that I had no 
money, and she said that she would take things." 

" What for ? " questioned Electa sharply. 

" To pay her for telling my fortune," said Susie 
humbly. 

Electa drew herself up without a word, Susie did 
not raise her eyes to meet the look of anger and 
sorrow and surprise that she could feel from head 
to foot. 

" You steal from your dear, hard-working mother 
to give to that wicked woman to do a shameful 
thing for you ! " 

"1 haven't any money, and if I asked mother, 
she would ask me what I wanted to do with it; so 
what else could I do ? " cried Susie with a fright- 
ened sob. 

" Give me the soap and candles," commanded 
Electa, laying her hand on Susie's shoulder. 
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"What for?" asked Susie poutingly. 

"Til take them back to where you took them 
from ! rd rather die than do such a mean thing ! 
0, Susie I didn't think it of you!" 

" Well, rU take them back. TU have to if you 
won't go with me; but I did want my fortune 
told," said Susie petulantly; "I don't seethe harm." 

"In stealing from your mother?" 

"Yes; that is mean," confessed Susie, in a re- 
lieved tone. " I did feel mean all the time ; I have 
felt mean ever since I promised the gypsy." She 
laid her hand on Electa's arm, but Electa shook 
it off. 

"Don't touch me; I'm too angry with you." 

" ril walk close to you, then," said Susie, half- 
laughing as tliey turned towards home. " I'm as 
frightened as I can be. She has an awful look, 
and lives in a dark tent, and covers herself with 
red stuff, and she swears. Why is it wicked to 
have your fortune told. Electa?" 

" So you think it is wicked ? " said Electa, peni- 
tently taking Susie's liand and drawing it through 
her arm. "I didn't mean to be so harsh, but I 
am so shocked." 

"Is it wicked? Why is it wicked?" asked 
Susie. 

" Papa told me yesterday. What is your for* 
tune ? " 

"Things that are going to happen to us." 

" Who makes things happen ? " 

Susie hesitated. She felt too wicked to take 
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God's holy name upon her lips ; in a hushed tone 
she replied, "God." 

" Then how does any one beside God know what 
will happen ? " 

"I don't know," said Susie, holding her soap 
and candles uneasily. 

"Nobody can know but God." 

"But lie can tell somebody." 

"Do you want Ilim to tell that wicked woman 
that swears what lie has laid up to happen to you?" 

"No," said Susie, with a sob in her throat. 

"Do you believe that He has told her?" 

" Xo— I— don't— really." 

" Papa says that He will tell us when the time 
comes." 

"It would bo fun to know to-night," said Susie. 

" God doesn't make things happen just for fun." 
said Ele(;ta, as sternly as her father would have 
spoken; "what I want to know is what I must 
ih\ not what will happen to me." 

*' How do you mean do?'' asked Susie, perplexed. 

"Oh, right things to do, — how to make choices. 
You chose whether to go to the gypsy or not, and 
you chose to go. You chose whether to steal or 
not, and you stole, and then you would have had 
to cover it with a lie. See how many bad things 
you chose to do. Your mother is such a dear 
mamma, too. 0, Susie, how could you?" 

"I don*t know how I could, I'm sure," sobbed 
Susie, as frightened as she could be. "Perhaps 
she would have foretold something dreadful." 
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" She might very well if she had known how 
you were deceiving your mother," said Electa in 
papa 8 tone. 

**Now don't you ever, ever, over tell; will you? 
Do you promise? " 

" Yefl, I promise," said Electa solemnly. 

" ril put the things l)ack as soon as I can." 

Tlirough the stubhlo with slow step they walked, 
Electa sto])ping once to rest beside a shock of 
corn. Susie 8 face was flushed, tearful, and fright- 
ened; Electa's very grave, and as papa's would 
have been, somewhat stern. Electa was finding 
it hard to forgive her. 

" I don't dare tell mother," said Susie, as Electti 
arose to go on. 

" I would. I couldn't rest until I confessed" 

" But I didn't do it." 

"Why didn't you?" 

" Because you wouldn't go with me, I suspect," 
laughed Susie. 

" You won't be happy until you are forgiven." 

"I'm not happy now; I've been cross all day. 
I was hoping for you. I knew that you wouldn't 
go with me if it were wicked. Don't you want 
to know what will happen to you when you 
grow up ? " 

"Yes; I confess I do. I want to know if I 
shall have a letter to-night, and what will be in 
it I want to know that more than any thing else. 
What do you want to know?" 

"Oh, ever so many things! Every thing that 
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will happen to me. I want to know if I shall ever 
go to boarding-school ; Trude thinks it is so splen- 
did. I had a letter from her last night; and I 
want to know if I shall ever liave an organ and a 
diamond ring, and if I shall ever travel in Europe, 
and if mother will ever pay oflF the mortgage on 
this honse, and — " 

"Did you think that the gypsy knew all these 
things?" asked Electa, smiling. 

"She pretends to." 

" I'll tell you a better fortune than she can." 

" Oh, do ! " cried Susie eagerly. 

Electa spoke seriously. "Judging by what you 
have done to-night, I imagine that you have de- 
ceived your mother before; if you want a happy 
fortune,—" 

" Oh, I do." 

"Then be good, and get it. I hope you'll go 
to boarding-school, and have the organ. I want 
you to have good things; papa says ohnj and pray 
will get good things." 

Susie pouted and would not speak. Obedience 
was the hardest of all hard work, and she had not 
learned how to pray ; nevertheless she wanted good 
things. 

Again they passed through the rickety gateway, 
and again Electa stood upon the flat door-stone. 
Nervously and eagerly Susie took off the cover of 
the tea canister and poured back the tea; she 
opened the sugar box and poured back the sugar, 
rea(!hed up to the top shelf and replaced the can- 
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dies, and then hastily, for her mother's step was 
at the kitchen door, placed the bar of soap npou 
tlio pile in the cliair, and breatlied freely. These 
stolon articles were tlie heaviest weight that she 
had ever earned. 

" Why, girls, I thought you had gone out !'* Mra 
Prentiss exclaimed as she entered the kitchen. 

"We didn't go far," said Susie from the store- 
room. "Electa, must you go now, right away?" 

"I see Ned and the old horse; I want to see 
what he has for me." 

Susie followed Ele(;ta around to the front gate; 
they stood at the gate till Ned trotted up on the 
walk, Susie keeping her arm around Klecta. 

"Any thing for me? "queried Klecta, as steadily 
as she could speak. 

"One letter, that's all. It's in my pocket with 
the others; can't you wait till I get home?" 

" I can, but I don't want to." 

"Well, then, here goes. It's a thin letter in a 
yellow envelope, and the writing is so fine that 
you can't see it." 

It seemed to Electa as if ho would never find it. 
There were papers for papa, letters for papa, mag- 
azines for papa, letters for Celia, a package for 
Robin, letters for Nan, one for Mollie, a book for 
mamma, but the thin letter in the yellow envelope 
was not forth-coming. 

In each pants' pocket, in the jacket pockets he 
searched; he looked again among the papers and 
letters; it was not to be found. 
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"Oh dear!'' sighed Electa, "can you have lost 
it, Ned ? " 

" It looks like it," he said soberly. " 1 saw it on 
the counter; I felt of it and looked at the writing; 
I wonder if I have lost it or left it on the counter. 
I don't want to go back, Electa." 

"Then Fll walk back. I must have it I can't 
go to sleep without it." 

"You can't walk so far." 

" I can try." 

"I suppose I can go back; but I may have 
dropped it on the way; somcbody'll be sure to 
find it, and bring it to us." 

" But I want it to-ni^lit," she answered, with a 
patient little wail in hor voice. 

" Well, ril go back. You had better go on 
home." 

"Look everywhere on both sides of the road," 
advised she. 

"Til find it if it is to be found," he cried. " Now 
turn around. General; you and I are not fit to be 
mail carriers if we lose the mail." 

Ned turned back and trotted offl Electa went 
out into the road and stood looking after him. 
Away off in the west and north crimson clouds 
were piled high; away off the hills were crowned 
with the crimson, yellow, and brown of oak and 
maple. Susie stood moodily leaning over the gate, 
looking off towards the hills; Electa, a little, girl- 
ish figure in pink and green gingham, with her 
brown straw hat hanging by its strings from the 
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back of her neck, stood in the middle of the road, 
a grieved, disappointed air in every breath and 
motion. Ned was turning to the right and the 
left, but apparently seeing nothing. Suppose that 
it should never be found? Could she write to 
Cousin Jane again, when she was not sure that 
the letter was from her ? 

God could see the lost letter; His eyes were upon 
it, He knew its hiding place. Would He show Ned 
where it was? Would He show her if she should 
follow Ned and search on both sides of the road ? 

"Don't look so melancholy, Electa!" said Susie; 
** the letter is somewhere." 

"A mistake in the direction of a letter saved a 
king and a kingdom once. I've been waiting for 
this so long. It will make such a difference to 
me. Well," sighingly, "Til go home; good-night." 

" I'll stand here and watch for Ned," said Susie. 
" I hope you'll find it. Electa." 

It was not easy to turn homewards with the lost 
letter somewhere behind her; it was so hard to do 
nothing towards finding it. If she should never 
find it., it would be among the lost things; oh, how 
full the world was of lost things! Her footsteps 
lingered; with the letter behind her she could not 
go forward. Suddenly there was a rustle among a 
clump of young trees by the roadside; she^ knew 
the road so well by night and day that she was 
not startled. She stayed her steps and turned to 
look towards the village. 

" Oh, dear," she sighed; "oh, dear ma" 
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"Little miss, may I tell you what you have 
lost?" 

The words and the whining voice startled her 
into a low cry; almost too frightened to see clearly, 
she saw before her a short, stout figure wrapped in 
a dirty red cloak ; the dark ugly face peered from 
beneath long, tangled iron gray hair. A grimy, 
long hand was extended towards her, almost clutch- 
ing her. "Put your pretty white hand in mine, 
deary, and let me tell your fortune." 

"No, thank you," said Electa clearly, with an 
effort speaking at all. 

" You will never find what you have lost unless 
you do," persisted the gypsy coaxingly. 

" ni risk it. I think I shall find it." 

" I know where it is." 

"1 shall know pretty soon," answered Electa, 
trembling from head to foot. 

"You are the little lame girl, the parsons 
daughter. Bless your sweet face ! Td find it for 
you if I could, for your beaut iliil mothers sake. 
She gave me some butter-milk to-night, and the 
rarest thing of all, a few kind words, and said she 
hoped God would take care of me, for He came 
into the world to find me because I am lost. No- 
body ever said that to me before. Bless your 
sweet face; good evening to you." 

Gathering her cloak about her, with a low in- 
clination of her bare gray head the woman passed 
on. Electa had murmured "thank you;" she was 
shivering with fear and almost too weak to stand. 
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The red cloak moved on slowly. Electa turned 
again; the wild locks were blowing about the 
gypsy's shoulders, she was muttering quick words, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. Among all 
the lost things in the world to-night was this old, 
wicked woman ; no one could find her but Jesus, 
the Lord. Electa stood watching her until she 
had passed Susie's gate; Susie was not there, after 
one frightened glance towards the gypsy she had 
run in to her mother. 

The red cloak was stooping; the bony fingers 
had found something, something yellow. Was it 
her letter? Now she was examining it, turning 
it over and over, and now holding it above her 
head and waving it in the air. 

" Here's your letter," she shouted. 

" Oh, thank you," cried Electa, starting towards 
her. 

The woman walked rapidly towards her; tak- 
ing Electa's eager, outstretched hand. "You are 
not afraid to touch the dirty old woman now 
with your clean little hands. I hope that I have 
brought you a blessing, for your sweet mothers 
sake." 

" I thank you very, very much," cried Electa. 
** ril never forget you. I was afraid that I shouldn't 
find it." 

"You will always find what is good for you to 
find. I lived in a home once, and had a mother. 
I have lost my life, and that's harder to find 
tliaii ;i l-'ttcr." 
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"I hope you'll find it," said Electa pityingly. 
"Come and see mother; she'll help you look" 

"We move again to-morrow. I hopo there's a 
blessing in the letter, deary." 

The red cloak touched Electa's dress as the wo- 
man made a motion to go on ; for one instant the 
bony hand was laid on hers. 

"Good-night; and thank you again," said Electa. 
She held the yellow letter in her hand, it was 
Cousin Jane's line, cramped penmanship. She 
went on a little way before she could tear it open. 
Would it take her away from home? Almost 
wishing that the gypsy had not found it, she tore 
it slowly open. 

" Dear littlk Cousin Electa : — We cried over your 
letter. We can hardly wait until you come. You 
shall have every thing you want. Mr. Ryle says 
that he will meet you at the Swanzey depot and 
bring you here in his carriage. Send him a line 
when to meet you. Our kind regards to every one 
of you. 

"Your affectionate cousins, 

" Jane and Patty Westlake." 

It was decided then, at last, after all the long, 
weary suspense. Holding it in her hand she went 
on slowly, not turning once to look back. 

"I say, 'Lecta." General's feet were close behind 
her. " Tm dreadful sorry, but I can't find the 
letter " 
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" Look m my hand and find it," she said ; ** the 
gypsy woman found it It was on the grass, below 
Susie's gate." 

" I don t believe it How could she find it, when 
I looked and couldn't ? " 

"Perhaps it was under something. You must 
believe the evidence of your own eyes." 

" I don't. She had it in her pocket. 1 know it 
icasiit in the grass." 

" I know it is in my hand and that's all 1 care 
to know." ' 

" Are you going, then ? " 

" Yes, I'm going, I suppose, if papa and mamma 
are willing." 

Mamma read the letter, then gave it to papa. 

" Well," he said. 

"I'll go and see them," she said thoughtfully. 

"0, mamma, mamma! Will you, really?" cried 
Electa throwing both arms around her mothers 
neck. 

" My little daughter, did you think tliat papa and 
I would let you go among strangers not knowing 
how you would be cared for? " 

That night Electa prayed: "Our Father, please 
find the lost gypsy woman and make her good." 
For a long time afterward she prayed for her, but 
she never learned how her nraver was answered. 
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OUT IN THE WORLD. 



It was a raw day in early November; a Btorm had 
beeu threatening for two days, and in the twiliglit 
the rain began to fall in slow, heavy drops. Tlie 
cylinder stove in the little waiting- room at Swanzey 
WHS red hot, the train had arrived a few moments 
since, leaving but two travellers, an old gentleman 
and a young girl; the old gentleman had looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but had 
opened his umbrella and hurried away; but the 
young girl had gazed long in both directions as 
she stood under the awning on the platform ; she 
had shaken her head to a colored man, and to a 
young boy who had both said, ** Carriage, ma am," 
and gone reluctantly into the empty waiting-room. 
Her trunk stood upon the platform, it was the only 
thing within a hundred miles that was a part of 
home; after another glance towards it, she opened 
the waiting-room door and went to the red-hot 
stove and stood there shivering. There was noth- 
ing like home anywhere; the street out of each 
window was unfatuiliar, the stores were not like 
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home, for there were no stores at home; ou the top 
of a sandy eminence there stood a handsome house, 
out of another window she saw a row of stores, 
opposite the stores among the dweUings she no- 
ticed one farther back from the road than the 
others, with a grass plat and pretty piazza; there 
were flowers and wliite curt^iins at the lower win- 
dows; at one of thorn an old lady with wliite hair 
was standing witli a flower in her liand. The liouse 
attracted her, and the old lady's hair and the flower 
in her hand. That was nt)t home, but it was home- 
like. She wondered how many daughters the old 
lady had. The lady lingered but a moment, her 
bit of home went with her; it was growing darker 
and darker, the slow rain-drops fell heavily upon 
her heart Tliey were all at the tea-table at home, 
and Vail was asking, "Where is Electa now?" 
She could hear liis voice, slie could see her mother a 
face, she could see Kobin as she help(*d the fruit. 
Was any one sitting in her phujc? It would be her 
place still if she stayed away forever. If that lady 
were only Cousin Jane or Cousin Patty ! 

It was growing darker and darker, and no one 
hatl come to meet her. Her father had written to 
Mr. Kyle, not giving him time to reply, taking it 
for granted that he would be at home. Suppose 
that he were not at home, what would she do? 
What could she do? WHiat should she do? Siie 
walked up and down considering, meanwhile it 
was growing darker and darker. A man came in, 
looked at her questioningly and curiously, and then 
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proceeded to light the kerosene lamp that was 
placed against the wall. 

" Is Mr. Kyle's parsonage near the depot ? " she 
found courage to ask. 

" Oh," he exclaimed scrutinizingly, " that's where 
youVe going ! Just over the way, the house that s 
back from the road, where the flowers are." 

"Thank you," she answered brightly. She could 
not feel strange now; if he did not come in an 
hour she would go to his home. She could not 
feel timid and strange with that ukl lady. 

"A fine man is Mr. Kyle," the man continued. 

" Yes," said Electa. 

" You know where the house is ? " he asked. 

"Yes." 

He brushed the dust olF the lamp, took off the 
chinniey and replaced it, turned the wick up higher 
and turned it down lower, after another long look 
at her face and hands, at her waterproof and um- 
brella, and at the parcels in her hand, he slowly 
made his way out. Electa smiled as she thought 
that it was rather hard for him not to know why 
she waited there instead of crossini*; the street. 
With the slightest encouragement he would have 
iiKpiired, but Electa s tone was not encouraging. 
The door opened again; she was at the window 
watching the lights at the parsonage windows: 
Injr heart gave a sudden throb as she turned to- 
wards the opening door, for it was more than a 
slight trial for her to meet this stranger who was 
coining to meet her, — who had been coming to 
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meet her all the years that both had lived. She 
felt that he was coming into her life to do her 
good, that he had done good in her life already. 
Witli a disappointed glance and a feeling of relief 
that she had not to meet him just this minute, she 
seated herself on the wooden bench that ran along 
the whitewashed wall and waited. The new-comer 
was an Irishwoman with a broad, red face and 
closely curling black hair; she was wrapped in a 
red and green plaid shawl, a soiled, wliite woollen 
cloud being twined around her head and neck. 
After depositing a bandbox, a satchel, and two 
brown paper parcels on the seat beside Electa, she 
seated herself close to her parcels, folded her hands 
on her knees, and looked around. In striking 
contrast was tlie little figure in the long, brown 
waterproof, buttoned from feet to chin ; over Electa's 
hat was tied a brown veil with the ends flowing 
over her braids; one hand was gloved in a shabby, 
brown kid glove, the other, bare, nervous and 
slight, held a package of gum-drops and an illus- 
trated paper. The dampness had brought a tinge 
of color to her cheeks and curled a stray lock of 
hair that had dropped over her forehead. Her 
face was very sweet and patient to-day, rather too 
quiet, almost lacking animation when in repose, 
and the voice like the face was almost too quiet, 
unless she were very much interested, and usually 
she was not very much interested. She had lived 
within herself all her life. All her life! She 
would not have smiled at the phrase, for the 
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seventeen years seemed to her a long and full life- 
time. Trade and the boys were so much younger. 
Seventeen years and three months! She would 
not have you forget the three months, for in these 
eventful three months she had begun to learn, that 
there was something in the world outside of her- 
self Papa's parting words had been suggestive* 

"Promise me something, daughter." 

"If I can, papa." 

" Promise me that you will not think of yourself 
until you see me again." 

She hesitated and looked doubtful. 

"If— I can," she promised slowly; "I will do 
my best" 

Must she forget herself now, in thinking of the 
Irishwoman and her huge piece of cheese? The 
woman had taken a yellow paper bundle from her 
satchel and unrolling it, disclosed a square piece 
of cheese, certainly half a pound, and biting into 
it, holding it with both hands, was eating it with 
much relish. 

"Would you be pleased to take a bit, miss?" 
she inquired politely, as Electa's eyes betrayed her 
notice of it 

"No, thank you; I never eat it" 

"It's very good." 

"I see that it is. I am glad that you like it," 
said Electa, trying to think of this something out- 
side of herself 

"I haven't had any breakfast and scarce any 
dinner." 
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" Then you must bo hungry," Electa said, rising 
to prevent further conversation. 

She paced the length of the small room, at one 
side of the stove, then at the other; she stood be- 
fore each of the three windows and looked out 
into the rain and the darkness. The stores were 
being Hghtcd and there was a voice in the street, 
a strange voice, one hundred miles away from 
The Beehive. 

"If he do not come, what shall I do?" she 
thought. " I might take a carriage and go to 
Cousin flane's myself. I might go to the parson- 
age — but I won't! Perhaps he has changed his 
mind and doesn't wish to take the trouble; I will 
not trouble him, he needn't be afraid, I can find 
the way by myself" Ought she to have faith in 
him and wait? It was not in her heart to give 
faith lightly; but she trusted Mr. Ilyle — his eyes 
were true, his voice was true. That day that she 
had stood on the edge of the wood, looking into 
it, watchiug his movements, how surprised she 
would have been had she known that before very 
long she would be waiting f(n* him at a depot 
near his own parsonage, the only one not quite 
a stranger within a hundred miles. It was grow- 
ing darker and darker, the rain was beating heav- 
ily against the panes. 

" I think I won't stay and bo Casabianca," she 
thought. "I'll go out and find somebody." She 
opened the door and looked out upon the plat- 
form; her trunk stood there bearing her solitary 
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company, liglita far and near were glimmering 
tlirough the rain. Closing the door with a sink- 
ing heart, for she did not like to be out in the 
world taking care of herself, she walked up and 
down the room thinking. She did not know what 
to do. It would be very lonely to drive this dark 
night through a strange country with a stranger; 
she would not know whether or not he were tak- 
ing her in the right direction; but that was one 
alternative. The other was to make herself known 
at the parsonage. 

Which WMS the wiser thing to do? She shrank 
unutterably from both; was there no other thing 
to do? She might go to a hotel, but she had 
never been in a hotcd in iier life, and to sleep 
amouir stran«:ers was most intolerable of all. 

*K/an I help you, miss?" inquired the Irish- 
woman. 

Electa was not brave; her eyes were full of tears. 

** No, thank you. Do you know where Miss 
Jane Westlake lives?" 

** Westlake? No; I never heard the name, ma'am." 

At that instant the door opened; Electa sprang 
forward with both hands outstretc^hed, the tears 
now not oidy in her eyes, l)ut o\\ her cheeks. The 
same face, rugged, slu'i^wd, kindly, the same black 
eyes that had looked down at her from under the 
Panama hat; this time her hands, gum-drops, pict- 
ure paper an<l all were taken and hold; in that 
other time he was not a strange stranger, in this 
time he setMucd a ncNir friend. 
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" Miss Electa, I beg your pardon. You are not 
very tired waiting; you did not feel very strange? 
Three minutes since I retnrncd from a three days 
absence; your father's letter was handed me, and 
hero I am. You must liave been here half an 
hour." 

" Half a lifetime," she hiughed. 

"Can you walk a short distance? Are your 
feet protected ? Your trunk shall be sent to Miss 
Westlake's by stage to-morrow; my buggy will 
not hold it. Can you exist all night without it? 
Would you like to open it and take out any thing?" 

"I don't know," she said, withdrawing her hands. 
It would be lonely not to have her Bible, her very 
own Bible on this first night. 

" We want you to stay at the parsonage to- 
night; my mother is waiting to see you. I told Miss 
Jane that I should take you to her at my own 
convenience. I will have your trunk sent over to 
the parsonage; how thoughtless 1 was." 

" But can't I go on to Cousin Jane's ? " 

"In the rain? And it promises to be a dark 
night." 

*' Bnt I don't know your mother." 

" You don't know Cousin Jane either ; and you 
do know me. I tliink that you will have to stay 
where you know somebody." 

*' Won't Cousin Jane be disappointed? " 

" Hardly ; she will not expect you in this rain. 
And my mother will be disappointed. She is 
blind ; do you not wish to give iier this pleasure ? " 
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" Oh, is she blind ? Then I will go. I did not 
think that she would care." 

" She has never seen ray face, and I am her only 
child." 

"And she hasn't any girls? I wish that she liad 
some girls." 

" So do I. Now wait one moment. TU go out 
and send your trunk over." 

"Thank you," said Electa gratefully, feeling as 
he left her, as if she were out in the world and 
being taken care of. . 

" Now you are safe," cried the Irishwoman. 

"Yes; now Tm safe," replied Electa. 

Mr. llylc returned in one momont. After taking 
J^lecta's liand and drawing it through his arm, he 
opened the door and tliey stepped out upon the 
platform. The rain dashed against them and the 
wind blew cold in their faces. 

"This isn't a good night for you to become ac- 
quainted with our little village, but you shall see 
it in the sunshine; some day you shall see all the 
world in the sunshine, as my mother does. She is 
the happiest woman I know. I shall often take, her 
over to see you at Miss Westlake's, that she may 
show them some of her sunshine." 

They crossed the street, Mr. Ryle very easily 
suiting his steps to hers, and passed several houses; 
one of them was lighted only at one side, another 
only at one end, another only on the first floor at 
the front, one was not lighted at all, but the par- 
sonage was bright at every window. 
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"Mother loves the light," said Mr. Ryle, open- 
ing the gate ; " she can see a glimmer of light, and 
it cheers her greatly." 

Slie shyly withdrew her arm and murmured 
** Thank you," as they stepped upon the piazza. 

Mr. Ryle threw open the door, revealing to 
Electa a broad, briglit, carpeted hall, heated and 
lighted, and sweet with tlie breath of flowers. 
As she entered and stood in the vestibule, she 
felt as if she were in the midst of some good 
happening. 

" Mother," Mr. Ryle called, *' Fve brought yov 
your little girl." 

The doors leading into back and front parlors 
and into the study at the end of the hall were all 
open ; a slow step touched the soft carpet, and then 
standing in the doorway of the front parlor Electa 
saw the white-haired lady with the flower in her 
hand. 

Mr. Ryle took her hand and led her to his mother. 
The lady stooped and took her into her arms. 
"You are * only Electa,'" she said, " and not Nan, nor 
Celia, nor Robin, nor Trude, nor Mollie." 

" She is a little thing, mother, with blue eyes and 
hair like pale gold, and all the rest you will see for 
yourself" 

" Are you tired, dear ? " 

"Oh, no, ma'am," said Electa, feeling as irehe 
were never tired in her life. 

"I will take you upstairs that you may feel at 
home in your i >«iin. Where is her trunk, David?** 
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** It will be here immediately. You ladies can't 
exist without a trunk." 

"Not when they have been travelling in the 
rain," said his mother. 

Mrs. Ryle stepped slowly up the stairs with her 
hand upon the stair-railing; Electa followed, tak- 
ing slow steps with her hand upon the stair-railing. 
God had laid His hand upon them both. Mrs. Ryle 
knew that to her it had been in blessing; perhaps 
Electa would Icnow it, too, some day. Mr. Ryle 
watched them with a tender light shining through 
his misty eyes. 

"My mother and my little girl," he tliought, 
** may God make that child as happy a woman as 
my mother is." 

The doors upoii the second floor were all thrown 
open; each room being lighted by a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling in the hall. 

" You shall have the blue room," said Mrs. Ryle 
pausing as she reached the top stair; blue is the 
color of the sky and it is the color of your eyes." 

The blue room was the prettiest little room that 
Electa had ever seen. Its walls were tinted with 
pearl and bordered with crimson, blue, and gold; 
the carpet was of shaded blues mingled with 
white; the curtains were of dotted white muslin, 
reaching the carpet and tied back with heavy blue 
cord; the furniture was a cottage set of white 
ornamented with pansies; every thing about the 
low bedstead was of the purest white; the pic- 
tures were all hung with blue cord, and every bit 
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of fancy work and every ornament upon table, 
mantel, bracket, and bureau was tinted with blua 

** Oh, how pretty ! " cried Electa, standing upon 
the threshold; "oh, how pretty! I never saw any 
thing so pretty in my life. It is too pretty for mo, 
Mrs. Kyle; I wish that mamma could see it, and 
Nan, and Celia, and — why, all of them." 

" It is just pretty enough for you then. I wish 
that you were to stay a long time in it." 

" I wish so, too. Can't I fall sick ? I would 
love to be sick in this room? Can't I do some- 
tliing so that you Avill have to keep me ? " 

"I wish it might be; but what would those old 
cousins do ? A home without a little girl in it is 
very desolate. I am the joyful mother of a son, but 
I have always desired a little girl beside. Miss 
Patty is very ill — I haven't had time to tell David; 
the doctor told me to-day that he does not expect 
to find her alive to-morrow." 

" Are they all alone now, too? Don't you think 
that I ought to go to-night ? " asked Electa, with 
a frightened look in her eyes. 

"No, they are not alone; the doctor called at the 
neighbors as soon as he was sent for, and they 
were all most glad to go to them." 

" I think that I might better go to-night," said 
Electa, looking troubled. " I ought to go; perhaps 
they need me." 

" Dear child, you could do no good ; the neigh 
bors arc very kind." 

" But she expects me " 
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" She is too ill to expect any body. Miss Jane 
will need you to-morrow." 

Electa sighed and assented; she could not ask 
Mr. Ryle to take her in this storm; he had been 
on a journey, and he must be tired ; but perhaps 
she could never do any thing for Cousin Patty un- 
less she went to-night; the poor old lady had been 
looking forward to her coming, and now she had 
c(jme too late. 

" There's your trunk at the door now. David is 
telling them to leave it in the hall ; it will not bo 
worth while to bring it upstairs for to-night. 
Wouldn't you like to go down and take out what 
you want ? " 

" Yes'm, rd like to change my dress." 

"And then we'll have tea, an^ a long evening 
together, if you are not too weary. It is the night 
of David's weekly lecture, so that we shall be alone 
together." 

Mrs. Ryle could not see the shade of disappoint- 
ment that swept over Electa's face; the weekly 
lecture would be so like home, and she was hun- 
gering and tliirsting for some word I'rom God, 
some word that Mr. Ryle might have for hei 
to-night. 

"I do not go out in the rain; the church is a 
live minutes' walk around the corner, and I know 
that you have been out enough for one day. I 
want you to talk to me." 

"Thank you," said Electa, stifling the sob of 
homesickness in her throat 
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" You are sure that you like your room ? " asked 
the lady anxiously. 

^^Like it, Mrs. Rylel I can think of nothing 
prettier." 

^* There is a lamp on the corner of the mantel, 
and the matches — " 

"I see them in this pretty match-safe," said 
Electa, touching the white china dog upon the 
bureau. 

" Then TU go down and wait for you in the back 
parlor." 

" I will not be very long." 

As they descended the stairs together Electa 
pondered ; was it right for her to stay here and be 
comfortable when Cousin Patty expected her and 
might be needing her? If she were not needed 
in the sick room, there might be something for 
her to do about the house; Cousin Jane was very 
old and needed to be waited upon. But Mr. Ryle 
must know what was best for her to do, and how 
could she ask him to go out in the storm again ? 
If she might decide herself, she would certainly go; 
she would keep her word at all hazards, she had 
promised to be with them to-night. She would 
rather walk all the lonely, dark, stormy way than 
not go to Cousin Patty before she died. She had 
cried over her letter, she had been longing for her, 
and now she had come too late. 

"Child, are you sighing?" asked Mrs. Ryle, 
laying her hand upon Electa's shoulder. 

** Was I ? Papa says that is one of my habita" 
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Her trunk had been placed near the front parlor 
door; it was a small hair trunk with her father's 
initials in brass-headed nails upon one end. It 
was the trunk that he had gone out into the world 
with half a century ago. 

Mrs. Ryle stooped and laid her hand upon it. 
She waited until Electa had unlocked it and taken 
out her dress and the article that she would need 
for the night. 

** Let me touch your dress," she said. 

Electa laid it across her arm. "It is menno, 
an excellent quality, trimmed with velvet, there 
are velvet bows on the sleeves, and loops of velvet, 
narrower, at the throat. It is blue 1 " 

"Yes*m; a dark blue, and the velvet is blue." 

" There is lace at the neck and at the sleeves." 

** Mother wore that lace on her wedding day; 
the girls have all worn it, now it is ray turn," said 
Electa, dropping the lid of her trunl^. 

" It is very pretty. I have some of the same 
kind. Your hair is in braids, isn't it? Will you 
unbraid it and let it fall over your shoulders? I 
want you to be a real little girl to-night." 

"No fear of any thing else mother ! " cried a voice 
from the study; " she is the littlest big girl I know." 

With her dress across her arm and her Bible 
and toilet articles in her hands Electa went up- 
stairs alone; laying aside her things she lighted 
the small glass lamp, placed it on the bureau, and 
closed the door. If her chamber at Cousin Jane's 
miglit only be like this; but that was a4>()or, oold. 
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bare, little room she knew ; her mother had chosen 
it for her bectiuse it opened out of Cousin Patty's 
room. Slie would enjoy the luxury of the color 
and light and warmth to-night, it would help her 
bear her room to-morrow night. The whistle of 
the locomotive sounded in the distancie; that was 
strange and unlike home. For one homesiek mo- 
ment she opened her Bible and leaned her head 
upon it. As she raised her head a tear full upou 
the words, '* Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
phvce in all generations." lie was her Iiome; she 
could not die with homesickness, she could not be 
a Imndred miles away from Ilim. In this pretty 
room and in the bare, cold, ugly room He was her 
home. lie was Christ's home wlien lie was away 
from home down here on the earth. She straight- 
ened herself and looked at the reflection of herself; 
that face was like home; it was the face that mam- 
ma and Vail and all of them were missing. Un- 
buttoning her waterproof, slie threw it over a chair 
and laid aside veil and hat and gloves; the illus- 
trated paper and the gum-drops slie was keeping 
for the old ladies. She had been so sorry that she 
had nothing else to bring them. But Cousin Patty 
would not care, she could never do any thing for 
her. This would be the first time that she had 
worn the blue merino. Robin had given her the 
velvet and Celia had made the dress. They had 
all gathered around her when she had put it on 
and said how pretty she looked. It was her only 
new, dress; the brown alpa«:a that had belonged to 
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Robin she would wear every day, she liked it be- 
cause Robin had worn it last winter. Unbraidiug 
her two long braids, the hair fell in waves of pale 
gold over her shoulders reaching to her waist ; she 
tied it back with blue ribbon tying it in a bow 
upon the top of her head. 

** I want to be pretty for her," she said aloud. 

The face reflected as she stood before the glass 
was a sweet, innocent, unconscious face, as child- 
like as girlish, v6ry lovable to those who loved 
girls. Shaking back her hair, and fastening an 
old-fashioned twisted gold pin into the loops of 
velvet at her throat, she took a last survey of her- 
self and turned from the glass. Was she selfish 
and wicked to stay here and be comfortable? 
After standing still a moment in the centre of the 
room, she sank upon her knees at the bedside, 
dropping her head upon the white counterpane. 

" Please take care of me out in the world," she 
said; "and make me a blessing and bless every 
body at home to-night, and take Cousin Patty to 
heaven, and don't let mo die of homesickness 
please. Our Father, for Jesus' sake." 

Rising slowly, with her eyes full of tears, she 
extinguished the light and opened the door into 
the lighted hall. She lingered a moment on the 
stairs under pretence of brushing her hair away 
from her face, but in reality because such a fit of 
shyness seized her that, if she could, she would 
have run out into the rain and darkness, rather 
than go down into the parlor to greet her two 
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new friends. But now was the time not to shrink 
within herself, but to obey her father and think of 
the things outside of herself. One slow step and 
then another, and she stood on the threshold of 
the front parlor, alone, for Mr. Eyle had shut him- 
self up within his study and his mother was seated 
in a red plush arm-chair before the fire in the grate 
in the back parlor, with her feet upon the fender 
and her hands folded over some white fancy work 
in her lap; her face with its closed, sightless eyes 
was turned towards Electa. There was a scar 
upon her forehead and one cheek was discolored. 

" I hear you. Electa; come here and let me touch 
you." 

Electa drew near and knelt on the carpet, rest- 
ing both hands upon the arm of her chair. The 
tender, white fingers smoothed back Electa s hair 
and touched her forehead, her cheeks, her chin, 
her lips, her eyes, and then taking both hands in 
hers, she said: "Now I know you. Your hands 
are little and smooth, they are clinging hands, 
your lips do not pout, your eyes do not stare, your 
hair is soft and yielding, you are as fragrant as a 
wood flower. I have the blessing of those who 
love without seeing. David has taken a cup of 
tea and shut himself up until the bell rings; you 
and I will have our tea alone together, and you 
shall tell me about The Beehive, how they all look 
and talk and what they love to do." 

" ril tell you about Vail first," said Electa rising; 
" he is as quaint as a hymn of the middle ages." 
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Opposite the front parlor door, across the hall, 
a door opened into the dining-room; this room was 
long and low with a bright carpet, and gay paper 
upon the walls; a fire was burning in the grate, 
before it on the rug lay stretched a large New- 
foundland dog. On the round table, covered with 
a crimson cloth, was spread a most tempting sup- 
per, an arm-chair was placed at the head and at 
the foot of the table. 

" Please take David*8 chair," said David s mother 
as she seated herself at the head of the table; "he 
will not eat until he returns from lecture. This 
silver service was among my wedding presents, 
let me see — forty years ago. I have given it to 
David 8 wife." 

"I haven't seen his Avife," said Electa. "Isn't 
she here?" 

" I do not know where she is, but God knows. 
1 ask Him every day to give a wife to David be- 
fore I die. I think of her so much that 1 feel ac- 
quainted with her. I do not think that he will 
find her among his people. There aro many fine 
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women and sweet girls, however. I want his wife 
to be with him in his work, heart and soul; to be 
not only his wife, but a minister's wife." 

" That's what my mother is," said Electa. 

Mra Ryle touched a bell upon the table near 
her right hand and almost instantly a pretty col- 
ored girl brought in the tea. 

As she withdrew Electa exclaimed, " How pretty 
and lady-like she is ! " 

"Isn't she? Her mother was with me thirty 
years, and Mercy was born in my house." 

Electa drew the napkin from her ring and waited. 
Mrs. Ryle bowed her head and asked God to re- 
fresh and strengthen them by this food for His 
service. ElecUv never forgot that supper so daintily 
served. 

" Mercy suggested oysters, for she thought that 
our traveller might be hungry. What else is there 
upon tlie table ? " 

" C( Jd chicken," said Electa, " preserved peaches, 
jelly, oranges, bread and butter, plain cake and 
ginger snaps, cheese and a pitcher of milk." 

*' May I give you a cup of tea ? " 

" I prefer milk, thank you ; I am a country girl 
May I help you to some oysters, even if you are 
not a traveller ? " 

" Will you help yourself, and eat heartily ? " 

" I will, thank you." 

"And now tell me about Vail." 

Vail was the beginning of a long story; there 
were stories to tell of Ned, Guy, and Baby, and 
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questions to be answered about Arch, and Martyn, 
and all the others. Mrs. Ryle was interested in 
Trude's studies, in Robin*s air-castles, in Celia's 
winter work, and in all that Nan and Mollie had 
planned for the winter, in mamma's doings, and in 
papa's preaching. 

As the church bell sounded Mr. Ryle came to thj 
doorway. 

"Why, Miss Electa, how your tongue can flj. 
My mother has a talent for making silent people 
talk. Ilow cosey you look! And, mother, yoa 
have put somebody in my chair! There will be 
very few at church to-night; I shall be home be- 
fore an hour, probably." 

He came to his mother's side and kissed her. 

" Excuo'e me for being such a big boy," he said. 

Electa tasted the oysters and tiilkcd, tested tht 
peaches and talked, and ate an orange and talked, 
while Mrs. Ryle ate and listened and listened and 
did not eat. 

If The Beehive were not so far away, and if pooi 
Cousin Patty were not so ill and expecting her, hov 
happy Electa would have been ! 

"I want to see your lovely mother," said Mrs 
Ryle, "she is the joyful mother of children. How 
she is blessed and honored! My husband was a 
merchant, he lost his health through overdue devo- 
tion to business, we travelled in Europe the last 
two years of his life. It was in Italy that I lost 
my sight and in Italy that my boy was born. We 
buried papa thert», and I caino home a sightless 
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widow, with a child not a year old. That was over 
thirty years ago. David and I have never been 
separated; we boarded together all through his 
studies. My boy is old and grave for his years, 
his wife will bring his youth back. He never 
replies when I say tliat to him. In the first year 
of his preaching lie had a sore trial, poor boy. lie 
was to be married, but the lady changed her mind ; 
she said that his heart was too much in his work, 
that she was not fitted to bo a minister s wife, that 
she could not be happy with him, but that if he 
would study law or medicine, she would keep her 
engagement." 

"Oh, how wicked! How could she?" cried 
Electa, with indignant eyes. 

"Tliere was not even a struggle; he gave her up 
so quietly that she declared that he had not loved 
her. But he grew old after that; I never had to 
chide him again for being too full of fun." 

** Wasn't she fitted to be a minister's wife ? " 
asked Electa. 

"What do you think?" 

" Couldn't she learn to be ? " 

"She shortly afterward married an old physician, 
a rich man ; probably she thought herself fitted to 
be his wife. David is genial enough, now, but so 
grave; he works and studies, and takes so little 
fooreation.' 

Was she prett}'^ ? " asked Electa, interestedly. 

"That's a girl's question," answered Mrs. Ryle, 
Bmiling; "she was tall and fine looking, a brunette, 
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with wonderful eyes, as stately as a queen; the stu- 
dents called her Queen Isabel. My poor toy, my 
heart broke for him ; he threw liimself down at my 
feet and cried, *0, mother, mother!* It was the first 
time that I could not comfort him. He loved his 
Master best; he ftnsook all to follow Him." 

From that hour David Kyle became a hero lo 
Klecta; nay, more than a hero — a saint. 

As they arose from the table Mrs. Kyle said, ** I 
suppose you know that you will have something to 
bear at Miss Westlake's." 

"Mother was there last week," said Electa, "she 
prepared me for some things. I think I know 
what to expect." 

"Poor child, what will ycm do for young life? 
you have had your being among so much that was 
young and alive, how will you thrive? It woidd 
be hard for you to be here with David and me — but 
there! Do you know how to make the best of 
things?" 

" No, ma'am," said Electa sadly. 

They crossed the hall and passed through the front 
parlor into the back parlor; Mrs. Ryle reseated her 
self in her plush chair and asked Electa to sit on 
the rug at her feet. There Mr. Ryle found them 
some time later; the black figure with its placid 
face and unseeing eyes, and the little blue figure at 
her feet with the fair head against her knee. They 
were talking about making the best of things. 
Heart had spoken to heart; these two had adopted 
each other. 



\ 
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Shall Electa give you your tea, my son ? " 

"No; but she may bring me an orange and a 
cracker. Will you serve me, Miss Electa?" he asked 
drawing a chair to his mother s side. 

" Thank you, with pleasure," she said. She h<ad 
forgotten that slio was among strangers. After 
the orange had been eaten and Mr. Rylo had given 
his mother the names of those who were at ser\ace 
she said, " We will have worship so that our trav- 
eller may retire; she wishes to start very early in 
the morning, I suspect." 

" We will start at dawn, if you say so. Miss 
Electa; that reminds me, the doctor was at church; 
he said that he had told you about Miss Patty, 
mother; there may be a change for the better, but 
he thinks it scarcely pos8il)le. She is conscious; 
she told him that a little girl was coming soon ; 
she took cold — she has pneumonia — in putting a 
room in order for you, Miss Electa; she told the 
doctor all about it, that the rag carpet was of her 
own making, and asked him to go in and look at 
the room. It was very touching, he said, to see 
the things they have gathered together." 

** Oh, I want to go," cried Electa. " I wish that 
I could go to-night ! " 

** If she is dying, you can do her no good to- 
night; and, if she live, you will be with her in 
the morning," said Mrs. Kyle; "you are too weary 
yoiu'self to take that drive to-night." 

Electa was silent, she could not press her will 

'* Isn't that reasonable?" asked Mr. Ryle. 
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" Yes, sir," assented Electa, with her heart cry- 
ing out: "Oh, I do want to go to-night." 

"We will go into the study for worship," said 
Mrs. Ryle rising. 

Such a study! Electa stood on the thresiiold 
and looked around; the room was small, crowded, 
packed, piled with books; it was heated by a wood 
fire in an open Franklin ; there were two large win- 
dows opposite each other, the white shades were 
down ; Electa wondered what the view might be ; 
there were two easy chairs and a lounge, a table 
covered with every thing, a reading and writing 
desk, strewn with papers and magazines, two large 
portraits hung over the mantel, and an engraving 
of Christ blessing the little children stood upon 
the top of a low bookcase between a bust of Mil- 
ton and one of Shakspeare. At her first confused 
glance Electa saw all this; Mr. Ryle smiled at the 
expression of her face. 

** I have the care of this room ; it looks like it, 
doesn't it?" 

" I know what chaos is now," said Electa. 
"Wouldn't you like it put in order?" 

"It is in prime order; I know where every 
thing is." 

" Eveiy thing is everywhere, T think." 

Mrs. Ryle sat down up(m the lounge and drew 
Electa down beside her. Mr. Ryle seated himself 
at his desk and opened the Rihlo; the light from the 
student lamp fell upon his face. He was not so ohi 
as she had imagined, but he must be over thirty, 
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and over thirty was aged to lier seventeen years, 
he was not handsome; the hair upon his temples 
was iron gray, his eyes were large and gentle and 
very dark, the large mouth was almost stern, — she 
wondered what kept it from being wholly stern, — 
cheeks, chin and upper lip were smooth; it was a 
face with no beauty of form or coloring, a face ex- 
prcssive of intellect^ spirituality, and character. 
Electa felt this, she could not put it into words. 
It was a face that might fitly belong to her saint. 

" We are reading in course," he said, turning the 
leaves of the Bible; "to-night we learn how Peter 
was guided in a doubtful way by God's word, by 
His Spirit, by His providence. He was moved to 
do His good pleasure by this threefold command, 
each agreeing with the other, each witnessing that 
the other was from God. We, also, may have His 
word, His Spirit, and His providence, the one will 
interpret the other, therefore we do not doubt that 
He is leading us; our way need not be a doubtful 
w.ay. It is never wrong to stand still until wo 
are told where to go, how to go, and what to go 
for. Cornelius was sent to Peter as well as Peter 
to Cornelius. God spoke to each and each undei*- 
stood. God speaks so plainly that we never need 
misimderstand. The prepared word is alway ready 
for the prepared heart." 

Electa listened, almost holding her breath. Be- 
fore she slept she must confess to Mr. Ryle about 
finding in the Bible the words, "And it shall come 
to pass." 
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" Peter was praying when God spoke to him ; a 
praying heart is ever a listening heart. If we 
seek to know His will that we may do it and do 
it for His sake and not for our own selfishness, 
we may be sure that He will speak to us.'* 

Was she going to Cousin Patty's for selfishness ? 

If she went to-night would it be selfishness? 

She listened eagerly to every word that Mr. Rylo 
read, and followed with all her heart the words of 
his simple, earnest prayer. 

Rising from her knees, she lifted down a heavy 
book from the book-shelves over the lounge, and 
stood looking through it as she tried to summon 
courage to speak to Mr. Ryle about the thing that 
she had done. 

" Excuse me," said Mrs. Ryle, " I wish to speak 
to Mercy." 

Could she tell him? Would he think such a 
little thing worth listening to? He had opened a 
book and was apparently absorbed in it, leaning his 
head upon his hand. After an instant's liesitation 
she moved towards him with the heavy book in 
her hand. For two long moments he did not raise 
his eyes; then she timidly laid her hand upon his 
book. 

** I am going away to-moiTOw, and I want to ask 
you something. I want to tell you about some- 
thing that I did. May I interrupt you?" 

He took the book from her hand, and seated her 
in his chair, and brought another to her side. 

" Well," he said encouragingly. 
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It was not a long story, but it seemed to her 
long and hard to tell ; she told him about the light 
that she had taken for a sign and about looking in 
the Bible. 

" Was I very wicked ? " she asked tremulously. 

" You were very much mistaken. God does not 
send such signs to guide us." 

" He gave the Israelites a light to shine on the 
way." 

" He gives to each of us just the word that we 
need; you have your reason, you have His word, 
and His Spirit, you do not need a sign; you have 
all the truth that your fatlier and mother have 
taught you. His truth is written in His word just 
for you, to suit your every emergency. Not what 
God will bring to pass for you, but what He will 
have you do is all that you liave to take thought 
about. You must seek His will in His way; His 
way is through prayer and through the prayerful, 
diligent study of His word, especially the words of 
Jesus. It was right for you to stay at home, it 
was right, if your father and mother willed it so, 
for you to leave home. God does care whether 
you stayed or whether you came; He could make it 
work for good either way. He could bless you in 
staying or coming. It was not such a great mat- 
ter, after all, as you were thinking; to love God 
best and most and first of all is the great business 
of life; do not be too much concerned about going 
or staying, except as it involves a question of 
obedience or disobedience. You were a little too 
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much concerned, and you took a wrong way to 
know God's mind about it. He has opened a way 
for you to do good to somebody, to serve those old 
people for His sake — " 

'*Not only, I want the money," interi-upted Electa, 
hastily, with burning cheeks. 

" But you want the money for an unselfish rea- 
son,*' he answered smiling. The smile sweetened 
all the sternness out of his lips. 

- Yes, I think 1 do." 

" Your mistakes were through ignorance." 

She drew a sigh of relief. 

"Think about our Lord, His life, and His teach- 
ings, and forget about yourself; you think of Him 
and He will think of you." 

'* I can't think about myself any more ; I prom- 
ised papa that I would think about the things out- 
side of myself." 

" Then why isn't your trouble all gone ? What 
are your eyes so big about ? " 

" Because — because — I suppose it is foolish, but 
I'm so afraid that Cousin Patty will die and I shall 
not speak to her." 

** And you would rather go to her to-night ? " 

" I would rather, but — " 

"Then you shall go. Gypsy is tired with her 
long drive to-day, but I'll get another horse; run 
upstairs and wrap yourself up; it isn't such a fear- 
ful storm as mother thinks it is." 

" But she will not like it if I go." 

" Yea, she will. I'll explain how you feel about 
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it Wrap up well ; haveu't you something beside 
that waterproof? " 

" I have a shawl in my trunk." 

"TU speak to mother, and then go out for a 
horse. You are not afraid of the dark ? " 

*' I shall not be afraid; you are very good to me, 
Mr. Ryle." 

"Am I? Wait until I do something to provo 
it." 

The blue merino was taken off and the brown 
alpaca and waterproof put on ; the articles that she 
had taken out of her trunk repacked, and she 
stood in the lower hall veiled, and shawled, ready 
to start. She would not sleep in the pretty cham- 
ber after all. 

"You are pleased with me, Mrs. llyle?" she 
asked, when she took her into her arms to say 
good-night "You are not displeased with me." 

"Not at all, dear. David would not take you 
unless he thouglit it wise. I shall come to you as 
soon as the storm is over." Out into the rain and 
darkness Electi went for the second time that 
night Mrs. Kyle went back to the fire in the back 
parlor, sent Mercy to bed, and sat down to watch 
for her son's return. 

"llie child has hardships and loneliness before 
her," she said to herself. 



VIII. 



IN DABK AND LIGHT. 



** It is very dark," Buid Electa, with a slight trem- 
bling of voice. 

'* About as dark as it ever is, I think. But your 
eyes will soon become accustomed to it, and then 
you can see something." 

" I can't see any thing now; I can't even see the 
horse." 

"I can, and some other things beside." 

"Sliall we pass any houses?" 

" Not many after wo leave Swanzey, unless we 
pass through Walnut Grove, and I think I will; 
the road is better. You may trust me. I know 
every inch of the road for miles around. Miss 
Westlake's house is in the loneliest place within 
five miles of us, and yet it is very charming. I 
knew the house when I was a boy; they used to 
tell stories even then about the two queer old 
ladies who lived behind the stone-wall. Little 
did 1 think that Fd ever take there on a stormy 
night a little girl who was not then born." 

"This is one of the things that I was born for, I 
expect," said Electa, throwing back her veil that 
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she might feel the air upon her burning cheeks. 
" I hope that I shall do all the things that I was 
born to do." 

"By *born to do/ do you mean the doings that 
God had in His heart for you to do, when He sent 
you into the world ? " 

'Yes, that is a lovely way to put it; do you 
think I shall do them ? " she asked anxiously. " Tm 
afraid that I haven't begun yet." 

" I am sure that you will do them, if you do not 
hinder yourself or allow others to hinder you." 

" I don't like to go contrary," she said. 

** To what ? To whom ? " he asked. 

"To people and things." 

"God bids us to, oftentimes." 

"That is what I don't understand, Mr. Ryle; 
that is what I want to luiderstand. I don't know 
when God speaks to me." 

"Then you can't be expected to listen." 

" But I want to know," she said eagerly. 

"Then you surely will know." 

Mr. Kyle gave his attention to the horse for the 
first half mile, speaking to her but once and then 
to ask if she were comfortable. 

"Very comfortable, and so safe," she answered. 

Very safe she felt all the long dark way; she 
was comfortably seated, wrapped in a shawl, with 
a warm lap robe tucked in around her, leaning 
against the cushioned back, with her feet upon the 
iron foot-rest and her hands folded together under 
her shawL It was not very cold; wind and rain 
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were behind them, and as her eyes became used 
to the darkness she could distinctly discern the 
horse and the outlines of dark objects on both sides 
of the way. Above and below all was deep black- 
ness. She would have been altogether comfort- 
able and happy had she been driving toward The 
Beehive instead of away from it. 

" If Cousin Patty is dead, Cousin Jane will need 
me all the more," she said; "she will be glad to 
see one of her people when she feels all alone; 
perhaps she will miss her sister so that she will 
die, too. Mr. Ryle, I am so sorry to trouble you, 
it seems very selfish in me, but I liad to come and 
there was no one to come with but you." 

** I am very glad to come. Miss Electa." 

"Have you driven far to-day?" 

" About twenty miles." 

"Are you very tired?" she asked anxiously. 

"Not so very," he answered, smiling at her tone. 
"What can I do to assure you that I am not a 
martyr ? " 

"You are very good to me; I didn't know that 
there were people like you and your mother out in 
the world." 

"How long have you been out in the world?" 

"Ever since six o'clock this morning; papa and 
Celia and Vail went with me to the train, they all 
kissed me good-by, and then I was out in the 
world." 

"Nearly sixteen hours. In another hour you 
will be out of the world again." 
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"No, I shall not. I shall stay out in the world 
now. Papa wrote in my new blank book, * Look 
out, and not in,' and I am not to write at all about 
myself, lie named it for me — we always name 
our journals, we girls — *Out in God's World,' we 
give them to papa and mamma when they are full 
for their wedding present. Mollie and Martyn 
gave theirs on their last anniversary, and Celia 
and I give ours this year. How shall I keep from 
filling mine witii myself?" 

"Never think about yourself, think about every 
thing you find out in God's world." 

" I expect they haven't many books, and I had 
so little room to bring mine." 

" What did you bring ? " 

"'Adelaide Proctor's Poems' and * Mrs. Ilemans.' 
Some old school-books that I want to study, a 
slate and some pencils, and several story-books." 

" Not an extensive library. I shall iiave to ask 
John Gray to take to you the books of mine that 
he has finished studying and reading. John Gray 
is an excellent student" 

"Who is John Gray?" 

"Somebody out in God's world that is worth 
knowing. He is one of my boys. He is nobody's 
boy, so 1 took him for mine. He never knew his 
father nor mother, he has no brothers nor sisters, 
not a relative in the world that he is aware of; he 
was found when an infant on the steps of the 
county house. Would you like to know such a 
waif as that ? " 
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"I don't know, — he must have good blood or he 
wouldn't be a student" 

"His blood is good enough for me; he is a gen- 
tleman, he is a Christian, and he promises to be a 
scholar. *John' was written upon a piece of his 
under-clothing, and his eyes were so giay that 
they named him Gray. He is only a farm hand, 
at present." 

"What does he intend to be in the future?" 

"He has not decided. I try not to influence 
him." 

"How old is he?" 

"He calls Christmas Day his birthday; he will 
be seventeen next Christmas." 

" He is younger than I am." 

"And appears about ten years older; his life has 
all been out in the world, out in the hard world; 
he has suffered every thing that you have been 
saved from ; you are a little hot-house flower and 
he is a sturdy sapling. I want you to see John 
Gray, I want him to see you; I will send him to 
you with books." 

" Where does he live ? " 

"At a farm-house that we shall pass; he has 
been there two years, but expects to leave this fall, 
because Mr. Morris is not willing that he shouhl 
attend school. The schoolmaster is always John's 
friend. Mother admires John. She knits his 
stockings, and does many things for him." 

"I wish — I wish — " sighed Electa, "that I conld 
know things. I am the ignorant one at home; I 
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have been to Bchool very little; all I have done waa 
to read every thing I could find." 

''What are you interested in — chiefly ? " 
"Just now I am interested in xoonhr 
"If you know words you will 'know things.' 
"It is said that there are cases in which knowl- 
edge of more value may be conveyed by the history 
of icords than by the history of a campaign. Lan- 
guage has been called fossil poetry and fossil his- 
tory. Do you know who the Saxons were?" 

"They were a people who lived in the northern 
paiii of Germany; they invaded and conquered 
England, not alone, but with other tribes, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries," answered Electa 
promptly. 

"How much of our strong mother-tongue wo 
owe to them I Sun, moon, stars, earth, water, fire, 
and the prime social relations, — father, mother, 
husband, wife, son, daughter, — are all Saxon. Pal- 
ace and castle may have come from the Norman, but 
the dear old words: house, roof, home, hearth, we 
owe to the humbler Saxon. The names of almost 
all animals as long as they are alive are Saxon, 
but when prepared for the table become Norman ; 
for the Saxon hind had the labor of tending and 
feeding them for the table of his Norman lord. 
You know about the Normans coming over to 
England ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Electa interestedly, forgetting 
for the moment that the horse's head was turned 
away from The Beehive. 
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"Thus Saxon ox became Norman beef, Saxon 
calf the Norman veal, Saxon sheep the Norman 
mutton. I'll get ' The Early Dawn ' for yon, that 
is a story of Saxon and Norman. You haven't 
read it?" 

"No, sir." 

"The origin of the word hcaiheti is suggestive. 
At the introduction of Christianity into Germany 
the dwellers upon the heaths longest resisted the 
truth, wliile the more intelligent and learned, in 
the cities, became and were called Christians; these 
lieath people, who kept to their own worship, were 
called heathen. Tlie gospel of Christ found its 
way first in Germany in the homes of the more 
refined and learned. By the common phrase 'sign- 
ing ' our name we are kept in memory of the time 
when the rudiments of education were confined to 
the very learned; it was not as now, the excep- 
tion, but the custom for persons to make their sign 
or mark instead of writing their names; great bar- 
ons and kings were not ashamed to set their sign 
to the most important documcnt-s. Imagine Char- 
lemagne making his mark. Expend^ expense,'' he 
went on in an easy tone, "remind us that money 
was once weighed out and not counted as at pres- 
ent. Abram weighed out four hundred shekels of 
money current with the merchant. The word exj)eml 
means to weigh out." 

Electa's eyes were sparkling all by themselves 
there in the dark. To "know things" was one 
of the aims of her lite. 
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"Do go on, please," she cried earnestly. 

Mr. Ryle smiled all to himself there in the 
dark. 

^^ Library preserves for us the fact that books 
were once written upon the barks of trees, and, 
at a later period, we have paper, from the Egyp- 
tian papyrus, *the paper reeds by the brooks.' 
Moffat gives a remarkable example of the disap- 
pearing of one of the most significant words from 
the language of a tribe in South Africa, a tribe 
sinking deeper and deeper in barbarism ; with the 
word of course disappeared the truth of which 
that word was the vehicle. The word was Jlfo- 
rimn^ designating the Supreme Divine Being, mean- 
ing ' Ilim that is above.' This word with its spir- 
itual idea he foiuid to have vanished from the 
present generation; although here and there he 
met witli an aged man, hardly one or two in a 
thousand, who remembered in his early youth to 
have heard the word 71/orimo." 

" Perhaps the mothers taught it to the little 
children long ago," said Electa. 

**This word, once so full of meaning, survives 
now only in the spells and charms of their rain- 
makers and sorcerers." 

"No wonder that they sink lower and lower," 
replied Electa; "we never, never can lose our dear- 
est Name." 

" A Jesuit missionary," continued Mr. Ryle, "tells 
us that in two of the principal tribes of Brazil he 
could not find any word corresponding to our 
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word tJumka, In this absence lay the explana- 
tion of the fact that these tribes were inveterate 
askers, but never showed any gratitude for what 
they obtained, merely saying, *This is what 1 
wanted/ or, * This will be useful to me.* Did you 
over think about the word hind? It has a beau- 
tiful origination. We say a kind man and we 
speak of mankind; they seem to be quite diflFerent 
words, and yet they are connected by closest 
bonds. A kind person is a kiiined person, one of 
kin, one who acknowledges his kinship to all 
others, who confesses that, being of the same 
blood, they have a right to all his rights. Man- 
kind, you see, is man-kinned; the word expresses 
our relationship to the whole human family; you 
are out in the world among your own kin, to give 
to them every evidence of loving kinship that 
your heart may suggest." 

** And to receive from them, as I am to-night,** 
said Electa gratefully. 

-I am your guardian; your father has given 
you into my especial care." 

" I am very glad," she replied, in a comfortable 
tone. "I like to be guarded." 

**Do you see that light ahead?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"That is in Walnut Grove, the village is but a 
collection of houses with one store, schoolhouse, 
and church." 

"There's somebody coming," exclaimed Electa, 
" they are close to us." 
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"Good evening,'' shouted Mr. Rylo; "neighbor, 
am I in your way ? " 

** Not at all," returned a genial voice, " the road 
is wide enough for us both. It's as dark as Egypt, 
though." 

Mr. Ryle turned to the right and drove more 
slowly. "Somebody is sick to-night," he said, 
"that's old Dr. Kcqua." 

"Perhaps he's been to see Cousin Patty," said 
Electa. " I wish we had asked him how she was." 

" He seldom goes out at' night, he's old and 
rich." 

The rain dashed against the back of the buggy, 
the wind blew around thom, but not in their 
faces; stretching out her hand Electa could have 
touclied her companion's arm or shoulder; as it was, 
not seeing him or touching him at all, he was 
only a presence and a voice, a restful, guarding, 
comforting presence, and the voice of one whom 
she could believe in — and that day not so very 
lou": affo she had rnn away from such a friend as 
this! He was her own kin, she had recognize*! 
his kinship that night that he had prayed for h(*r. 

" I never was out at niglit in a storm before," 
she said, bending forward to look up and down 
and around. The light was in the upper chamber 
of a small house; there was no shade to the one 
window; a w'oman stood before it looking out 

" Perhaps she is watching for some one who 
will never come," said Electa. 

" Then she may Team to take God who always 
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%8 come," replied Mr. Ryle. "He never disap- 
pointa** 

Electa could not reply to thia She thought of 
Celia, wondering how she lived with so much gone 
out of her life. Not knowing Celia's consolation, 
Celiacs sorrow seemed unbearable to her. 

" Do you remember my sister Celia ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

" Indeed I do," was the quick answer. 

" She has had a great trouble, and she's just as 
bright as ever, — we couldn't do any thing without 
Celia. She never forgets any thing, and — she's so 
sure about things. I want something good to 
come to her." 

He did not reply to her last words; perhaps 
there was nothing in them that held a reply; he 
was driving slowly, giving all his care to his horse. 

Electa was hurt because he did not echo her 
wish. But how could he think about Celia just as 
she did ? It was bedtime at home. The Beehive 
was fast asleep, all but Celia, she always found 
some last things to do. Tired Celia was writing 
a long letter to her in that very hour; in that very 
hour that something good xoas coming to her. 

Electa knew that they had all prayed for her be- 
fore they slept. Would mamma be anxious if sho 
knew that she was out in such a storm ? It was 
good to be out in the storm and feel safe; to feel 
safe because of God and because of the human prjo 
tector that He had found for licr. 

The horse's hoofs suddenly touched a bridge 
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Electa started and exclaimed, " Why, we are 
near water." 

"A small stream; now I can talk again. We 
are almost there. You will gather pond lilies on 
this stream sometime. There's an old saw-mill 
here that makes quite a landscape.'* 

Almost there, and what would she meet when 
she did get there? A strange, dead face and a 
strange, living face ! Slie would shrink almost as 
much from the living face as from the dead face. 
There would be dark night and sleeping alone to 
awake to more strangeness; to awake to six long 
months. At. that instant all her courage vanished ; 
she trembled from head to foot, and but for her 
habit of self-restraint would have cried out in her 
agony. If she might only see them all for one 
moment, one little moment; it was like dying, to 
leave them so, dying a' i not going to heaven. 
The convulsive sobs in h r throat uttered no sound; 
in all the hardness that ame afterward there was 
nothing so hard as th it moment. It passed, and 
she breathed more froelv; in another moment she 
thought that she would have died. 

'*Well, what now?" exclaimed Mr. Ryle, sud- 
denly and quickly drawing the rein. "Electa, I 
must get out; I believe that trace is broken." 

"Broken! Can't we go on? What shall we 
do?" cried Electa in as lively a voice as if she had 
not been hiding herself inside of herself. 

"Take the lines, please; hold them just so, 
don't move them either way," he said, placing 
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them in her hand as he cautiously sprang to the 
ground. 

*' Are we near any house ? " asked Electa, bend- 
iiig forward on the side nearer Mr. Ryle. 

"One of the traces has broken; I couldn't mend 
it here in the dark even if I had material with me; 
but we are not far from Mr. Morris's. I am glad 
that I came this way; don't feel anxious; I'll lead 
the horse ; you sit still, there's nothing else for you 
to do." 

The reassuring voice soimded out of the rain 
and the darkness. 

" I can do nothing to perfection," she answered 
laughing. 

*'That is a rare gift," he said, moving to the 
horse's head. 

Suppose they could not go on ? suppose they 
had to stay somewhere all night? She would 
rfither walk the remainder of the way than do 
that. Had she been headstrong in her persist- 
ence about coming? 

** Mr. Ryle — " she began. But he could not hear. 
The horse was taking long, slow steps. Mr. Ryle 
was somewhere out there in the dark. 

" Mr. Ryle," she began again, but talking to him 
was not doing nothing, so she kept still. 

A turn in the road revealed a light, she uttered 
a joyful exclamation. In several moments they 
stood before the friomlly light; the light was in 
the kitchen in the wing and streamed out upon a 
bare yard. 
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"The horse will stand," said Mr. Kyle, leading 
him up to a hitching post, " will you go in ? " 

"Oh, no; I prefer to sit here," she said excitedly 
not feeling equal to meeting another stranger to- 
night. 

She looked out watching him as he emerged 
into the light. It was pleasant to see his face 
again after the long darkness. lie ascended the 
two steps and knocked loudly at the door. There 
was a sound as of a chair being moved upon a bare 
floor and then the door was opened; in the door- 
way stood a tall boy with a lamp in his hand. He 
was very tall and broad-shouldered, with a dark, 
thin, grave face, with very black hair piled away 
from a fine forehead ; his voice as he replied to Mr. 
Ryle arrested and riveted her attention; it was a 
Hclf-contained voice; she would recognize the voice, 
should siie hear it again, more readily than the 
face. Could that be Mr. Ryle's friend, John Gray ? 
She would be disappointed if he were not. So 
intent was she in watching his face and think- 
ing of his voice that she did not listen to the 
conversation. 

"If I can't find one to fit, I'll mend yours," she 
heard him say. 

Mr. Ryle came to the carriage to speak to her. 

"Will you come in and get warm? There's no 
one up but John. He was sitting up to study." 

" I'm not cold, thank you." 

In a few moments John came out with a lantern 
and went into the stable. 
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Through the open kitchen door Electa saw the 
blaze from a wood fire, and a pile of books upon 
tlie table. How many homes there were far away 
from her home ! God's world was a wide place ; 
she was beginning not to be afraid to be out in it 
The workl was His large house, and He was the 
Father in it. While her eyes were searching the 
pleasant kitchen John returned with the lantern 
•iiul something in his hand. 

"It will just fit," she heard Mr. Ryle exclaim 
after a busy moment, in which he adjusted the 
trace while John held the lantern. 
" Are you coming back to-night ? " 
** Yes, immediately; I am not going far." 
"Then I will have this mended for you; it will 
save you the trouble of returning ours." 

"It is good to find a friend such a night as this; 
your light shone out upon us like a good deed in 
a naughty world. Do you know who says that?*' 
" Shakspeare. He says about every thing." 
"John, I wish you to know my friend here, 
Electa Given, and I wish her to know you; sup- 
pose you consider this a friendship ? '' 

John touched his threadbare cap; Electa bowed. 
She wondered if he had caught a glimpse of her 
face. The light from the lantern flashed over his 
face as he stood in the background; it was a sen- 
sitive, shy face; a proud face, people who misun- 
ilerstood him would call it; she felt so sorry for 
him. What a lonely little boy he must have been I 
What a lonely big boy he must be now 1 
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"Will you take tliia lantern, Mr. Ryle?" he asked, 
steppin<^ towards them as Mr. Kyle seated himself 
in the bii^^y and took the reins from Eleeta's hand. 

" Yes, I believe I will," he said ; " put it in." 

** He came to the buggy and set it down between 
Mr. Kyle's feet. The light from it shone over 
lillecta, — brown veil, bright shawl, and flushed, sym- 
[)athetic face. Both smiled as the gray eyes met 
the blue. 

Years afterward he told her that he had never 
forgotten her first kind look. 

'' Don't you suppose that he will ever find any 
one to belong to?" she asked, as they turned into 
the road. 

"1 doubt it. He belongs to himself; like Napo- 
leon he is his own ancestor. Now, Electa, our ad- 
venture is over without any adventure, and we 
have the added safeguard of this lantern. Are you 
anxious to reach the end of your journey?" 

"I was, but I am not now; I have left a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. I did want to stay in 
that pretty room to-night. Is it far now?" 

" Not more than a mile." 

** Mother said that Cousin Patty was rather still 
and queer, she would not talk at all; mother was 
there but a few hours; but when I asked her about 
Cousin Jane she only smiled, and said that I must 
find out for myself So I expect that she's vcnj 
(jiHH'r and mamma didn't like to tuU me." 

"Then I will not tell you, either." 

*'Is she cross? Will she be sharp to me?" 
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** She is capable of it, if you give her occasion. 
She is strong willed." 

" She must liave been to shut herself up for her 
sister's sake. I have been thinking; I want to ask 
you a question, if I may." 

"Ask a dozen, if you please," he returned en- 
couragingly. If Mr. Kyle's tone were not so cour- 
teous, his words would often have seemed abrupt 

" I want to ask you this: how may I know when 
God speaks to me ? " 

"You know that He speaks to you in the Bible; 
Gods word we call it, His word to you. Christ 
is God's word; all that Christ is in Himself is the 
word of God to you. Christ is God speaking." 

Electa pondered; then she spoke very earnestly. 

" But is every word in the Bible meant for me 
Is every command spoken to me?" 

"(jlod said to Noah, *Come thou and all thy 
house into the ark.' Is that spoken to you? " 

"No; that's impossible." 

"And the Lord said unto Abraham, *Get out of 
thy country and from thy kindred and from thy 
father's house.' Is that spoken to you?" 

"That is what I am doing now." 

" Are you doing it because God said it to Abra- 
ham ? " 

"No; oh, no, indeed," she replied with a little 
laugh. 

" God said to Hagar, * What aileth thee, Hagar? 
Is that sjioken to you? 

"No «ir." 
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"God spoke in Samuers ear; is that spoken to 
you?" 

"No; but I wish that He would speak in my 



ear. 



" The Lord spoke to Paul on his way to Damas- 
cus; is that spoken to you?" 

" No." 

"Then a command given to an individual as an 
individual is intended for tliat individual and not 
intended for you." 

" I understand that now." 

"Still any command of God revealing the mind 
of God as to the thing to be done under certain cir- 
cumstances may be a guide to you in like circum- 
stances. If you were in doubt what to do, and 
God delayed to answer your prayer, you would not 
go to a proteiid(3d witch to learn what would hap- 
pen to you ; God*8 comuiaud concerning such peo- 
ple has made plain to you that He holds them in 
abhorrence. Whenever God speaks He means to 
teach something; what He said to Abraham, to 
Samuel, to Noah teaches you what God is Himself, 
and He speaks always to teach you about Himself, 
as well as to teach you about yourself." 

" I think I understand," she said slowly. " I need 
not go into the ark, or oflfer up my son, or leave 
my country, or fight the Philistines, and I am not 
sent to Cornelius, like Peter, or to the Macedonians, 
like Paul." 

" There are many commands given to nations as 
nations. Are you commanded to follow the pillar 
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of fire or the cloud? To build the tabt;niacle or 
the temple? To pray that your flight be not in 
winter ? " 

" No." 

" You are not a nation, you are not one of the 
individuals composing that nation. The ceremo- 
nial law was meant at that time for that people; 
it is not wrong for you to eat pork, to wear a gar- 
ment made of linen and wool; you are not unclean 
if you touch the dead; you are not commanded to 
sacrifice a lamb for your sins ; you need not give a 
tithe of all that you possess." 

" I see that ; I know that." 

" But among those old laws God makes known 
His hatred of particular sins, the sins that He 
hates in you; among them you will find: *Thou 
shalt not raise a false report' That is meant for 
all people in all ages. 'Thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger.' *Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and rev- 
erence my sanctuary.' As long as God has Sab- 
baths and sanctuaries we must remember that. 
Oh, the loving-kindness there is in the law ! Ye 
shall not oppi-ess a stranger! Do you see how He 
loves strangers, little stranger?" 

Electa's throat was choking and her eyes full. 

" You are not living under the old covenant, but 
under the new covenant, under the promise of for- 
giveness through the blood of Christ; you are a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, and any command ad- 
dressed to a disciple of Jesus Christ is addressed 
to you; any command, any promise, any warning, 
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any threatening given to the children of God as 
His children, in the Old Testament or the New, is 
given to you; it is God's voice speaking to you. 
The Lord does not bid you look in the fish's mouth 
for silver as lie bade Peter; but fishing was Peter s 
usual way of getting money; so you may learn, 
not what money may come to you without exer- 
tion, but that God expects you to do your work to 
get money, as Peter did Iiis, and that when you do 
your part lie will do His. He does not bid you 
come to Ilim on the water, as He bade Peter; but 
should He bid you do any thing as impossible, like 
Peter, you must try. You are not Peter, you are 
Electa Given; and sometimes when He speaks to 
Peter He means only Peter, as that night on the 
water. He meant Peter only, and not James or 
John; but sometimes when He speaks to Peter, He 
means you and all His other disciples. When He 
told Peter to forgive his brother seventy times 
seven. He meant you and me also. He does not 
bid you follow a man bearing a pitcher of wa- 
ter and to prepare the passover, but He bids you 
learn from this how His care and knowledge ex- 
tend to all; how He counted that man's footsteps, 
so that he should be on that spot at that particular 
moment; He knew that he would take a pitcher 
and not any thing else to carry the water, so He 
knows all your steps and every thing that you 
lake into your hand. You are not to go to St. 
Paul, and take nis cloak and his parchments, as he 
bade Timothy do; but you are to present your 
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body a living sacrifice, as St. Paul bids you, and 
all Christians do. You can not receive Phoebe, 
greet Mary, salute Andronicus and Junia, or Try- 
phena and Tryphosa, or Urbane or Ilerodian, or 
do any thing for the household of Narcissus, as St. 
Paul bids the Romans; but you can greet Clu'is- 
tians lovingly, all the Marys and Phoobes and Ur- 
banes that you find out in tlie world." 

**I do begin to understand; it is clear to nie," 
said Electa joyfully. 

** Sometime we will have a talk about how God 
speaks to us by His Spirit and His providences. 
You will see that God speaks every hour to each 
of us." 

Her cheeks burned with the remembrance of her 
thoughts about the light in the hall and that fool- 
ish, ignorant way of opening the Bible at random. 
How could she ever have done such a thing? 

*' Mr. Ryle," she said, alter a moment, in a husky 
voice, " why docs God let us make mistakes and 
do foolish things ? " 

" That is one of His methods of teaching. Wo 
do not know ourselves, we nmst be taught about 
ourselves. It is not enough to tell us that we are 
foolish and ignorant and weak, we must be made 
to feel it, to acknowledge it. Did God never teach 
you any thing by allowing you to make a mistake?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed. And I feel so hurt, so hu 
miliated to think that I could do such things." 

" A little child learns to walk carefully by being 
permitted to run alone and fall down; by reason 
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of vjse we grow. If you have learned His lessous, 
then God has spoken to you through your mis- 
takes; He has spoken, anyway, whether you liave 
learned or not. He was speaking while you were 
thinking that He was silent towards you. He is 
always speaking, and always listening. 

** * Of all idoltary the snm 

Is worshipping a God both deaf and dumb.' 

I worship a God wlio speaks — do you ? " 

"I know He speaks; but I haven't learned how 
to listen yet." 

" You are learning.'* 

"Yes, I am learning," she said, thinking that 
God wOrH speaking to her in all that bewildered, 
unhappy time, and she had been too confused, too 
full of herself to listen. She could not talk so 
easily with the light revealing her face and his; in 
the darkness, he had been a spiritual presence, she 
could Kpeak to his heart; but his face was a little 
strange to her still. After a lengthened pause she 
said, '' Will it rain to-morrow ? I want the sun to 
shine." 

" I think it will rain." 

" I don't like to think of to-morrow. I wonder 
if I can get to the post-office." 

"There will be no need. Your letters will come 
to Walnut Grove?" 

" Yes; mother decided that that would be best." 

"John Gray will be glad to bring them to you 
as long as he remains where he i&" 
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*• I don't like to trouble him." 

** Ask him in and talk to him about books, and 
he will be more than repaid. Not to-morrow, but 
the day after, no that will be Sunday; you can not 
have a letter until Monday night; the stage arrives 
at half past five." 

" Not till Monday night ? " she said in a tone of 
quiet endurance, wondering how slie could go to 
sleep so many nights without her letter. 

" Do you see that light, back from the road, at 
your right, upstairs and down at the back of the 
house ? That is your destination." 

For one moment she shut her eyes, she was not 
quite ready to be there; the journey had seemed 
long, but the end had come suddenly; then with 
a shiver all along her nerves she unclosed her eyes 
and looked; there it stood, her prison, her dungeon. 
A harmless looking brick house of three stories, 
standing upon a slight eminence back from the 
road! 

" It is a double house, there's a wide hall in the 
centre with large rooms upon either side, very few 
of them are used, I believe, the others are locked 
up; there's a sitting-room and kitchen in use down- 
stairs and their sleeping room upstairs. If they 
would open the windows and let in the light it 
would be the cheeriest house around. Dr. Kequa 
says that when he was a young man that house 
was the life of the neighborhood. Report says 
that he was once engaged to Miss Jane." 

** Is he married now ? " 
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"Yes, to a lady many years his junior — Isabel 
Grace was thirty and he was nearly sixty when he 
married her." 

Isabel Grace! That must be Queen Isabel. How 
people's lives were interwoven ! 

"I hardly know how to get in; the large iron 
gate is never opened, so that I can not drive in, 
and I fear that I can not find a hitching post any- 
where. I can not leave the horse. I don't wan't 
to let you go in alone." 

" I can do it," she said bravely. 

" You may take the lantern ; you couldn't stum- 
ble up that path alone and in the dark. I know 
the way so well that I do not need it; I took it lor 
your sake more than for mine. Are you cold, or 
tired, or wet ? " 

"No; 1 am not any thing." 

"I want to go in, too; FU find some place to 
hitch, I'll leave you at the gate, and see what I can 
do." 

The small, rickety, front gate had been left open ; 
she stood near it while he looked around for the 
j)lace to hitch his horse. 

The rain foil upon her face as she stood trem- 
bling, leaning against the gate-post; it was pleas- 
ant to feel its coolness on her burning cheeks — it 
was the touch of a friend; the rain in this strange 
country was like the rain at home. Having found 
what he sought, lantern in hand, with his hat 
pressed down over his forehead, Mr. Kyle came 
back to her. With her arm within that of her old 
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new friend, the oldest friend she had ^vithin a 
lumdred miles, she walked up the. long path to 
the house. AH the front of the house was dark. 

"There are several steps here, and a long pi- 
azza, handsome double doors, and a big brass 
knocker. I shall disturb her if I knock; you stand 
on the piazza, and I'll go around to the back of 
the house and find some one to open the door 
for you." 

"Very well," she assented. 

Standing there in the dark on the piazza, a 
wet, trembling little figure, faint-hearted enough 
to sink to the ground, she moaned: "Please make 
me a blessing to this house; I don't know how to 
do it myself." 

Very soon, too soon, there were slow steps in the 
hall, and then a fumbling and fussing at the door. 

" Push," cried a voice inside, a quavering voice, 
but with a tone of command in it. 

Electa pushed, the door opened suddenly, and she 
stood face to face with — somebody. Not Cousin 
Jane, it could not be Cousin Jane, for Cousin Jane 
was tall and sharp and tliin, with a sharp face 
and a sharp voice, and her dress was ugly and — 
This figure was tall and full and as straight 
as an arrow, with the sweetest, dearest, old face, 
with soft brown eyes, and white hair curling about 
tlic forehead; her dress was dark gray, of some 
plain material, not trimmed at all, closely fitting, 
with a white linen ruffle at the throat; the abun- 
dant white hair was not covered with a cap, but 
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arranged in a heavy French twist; the hair that 
had escaped at her neck curling as prettily as 
it curled over her forehead. She stood with her 
hands folded looking down at Electa. She saw 
a troubled face with a perplexed, grieved look in 
her eyes. 

Electa could not speak. She would give any 
thing if this were Cousin Jane. 

"My poor little girl, did you come in the storm?" 
exclaimed the old lady, taking Electa into her arms. 

"I wish that you were Cousin Jane," faltered 
Electa. 

"Why, who else should I be? Did you think 
that I was Patty ? " 

" I thought you were a neighbor," laughed Electa 
hysterically; "I am so glad that you are Cousin 
Jane." 

" Poor little, storm-beaten bird, come in and be 
warm and safe." 

And for the second time that night Electa felt 
Siife. 

"How is Cousin Patty?" 

" Almost gone home," said the sweet, quavering 
voice. 

" I am so sorry." 

" And I am so glad ; she has been homesick 
over half a centurv." 

Miss Wcstlake closed the door, locked and bolted 
it, while Electa stood still, looking around The 
hall was dimly lighted by two candles in tall brass 
candlesticks staihling upon a round tablo, the broad 
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Btairs were covered with a bright, dark carpet, two 
large dark doors on each side of the hall were 
closed, at the end of the hall a door stood open 
revealing a lighted room. 

"I shall not have the heart-ache from lonehiu^ss 
any longer," said Miss Westlake. " I have been 
thirty years in persuading Patty to let me have 
somebody with me, and once persnaded she was 
as eager as I to have yon come." 

Mr. Ryle came towards them from the lighted 
room. ** I suppose that I may go now, you have 
no further need of me." 

"I suppose I must let you go. How can I thank 
you, Mr. Ryle?" 

" By being as Iiappy as you can. Was Dr. Requa 
liore to-night, Miss Westlake?" 

'* Yes; I sent for him. I knew that it would do 
no good, but T want to think that I did all I could 
for iier. Electa, go into the sitting-room. Til be 
down presently," said Cousin Jane. 

** Isn't she lovely?" cried Klecta enthusiastically, 
following ^Ir. Ryle into the sitting-room. "And 
what a comfortable old room this is ! Every thing 
in it looks a hundred vears old." 

"They have furnished it for you, I see; it was 
very unlike this the last time I called. Jane has 
favored everv whim of her sisters, and one whim 
was never to change any thing. That clock has 
stood in that corner fifty years. But I must go; 
ril come in to-morrow. Miss Jane may have need 
of my services; good-night" 
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" Good-night, and thank you again,** said Electfu 

" m go out as I came in," said Mr. Ryle, taking' 
up his lantern. 

"Tell your mother that I am glad I came." 

** It was none too soon, if she has waited thirty 
years for you." 

Mr. Ryle opened a door into another lighted 
room, and left Electa alone, standing before the 
Franklin. The clock struck eleven as she stood 
there looking down into the wood fire; as the last 
stroke sounded Cousin Jane's footsteps were on 
the stairs. 

"It is all over, she is gone," she said quietly, 
coming to Electa's side ; ** my long watch is over. 
Electa, can you keep a secret? will you promise 
never to tell ? " 

"Yes'm," said Electa wonderingly. 

** All these years my sister has been out of her 
mincL I shut myself up with her that no one 
might know it; she was always quiet, slie had 
nothing worse than ugly, stubborn fits, and some- 
times she would almost seem like herself. I was 
never afraid of her, but I had to keep her a little 
afraid of me. She would pretend not to listen 
while I read the Bible, but I read it to her every 
day, and made her kneel down while I prayed. 
I should have married and had a happy home, 
but for that; but no one could have taken my 
place to her. Poor Patty ! She iLsed to be so full 
of life. 'I loard to go to heaven,' she said last 
night. Now you must go to bed; the neighbors 
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will do it all, and FU sleep with you if you will 
let me." 

"May I stay here till it's all done?" asked 
Electa, with a frightened look. Oh, for mamma 
or Celia to be close to her; but to be in this strange 
house Avith this strange face and that strange, dead 
presence upstairs was as much as she could bear 
for the moment. 

" You haven't taken oflF your things," said Miss 
Westlake laying her hand on Electa's shoulder. 

" Must I ? " she said, and then she laughed nei- 
vously. What a poor comforter she was ! 

Slowly she took oflF hat and veil, unpinned her 
shawl, unbuttoned her waterproof, and laid them 
on a worn horse-hair sofa. She had not waited to 
rebraid her hair; she looked like a little girl as she 
stood before the fire in her short, brown dress, 
high boots, and long hair. 

"The little girl that came in the storm," thought 
Miss Westlake, "the little girl that has come to 
me, instead of the home I might have had years 
ago." 

A rush-bottomed rocker stood in the centre of 
the room ; Electa moved it nearer the fire, saying, 
"Won't you sit down and rest? You have not 
rested much lately." 

"Not for forty years, child, as I shall rest to- 
night," i^id the old lady dropping herself into it. 
She leaned her elbow upon one of its arms and hid 
her face in her hand. In one corner near the fire- 
place was placed the sofa; Electa curled herself 
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up among her wrappings, and eat with her face 
toward the fire. She could not see Miss Westlake's 
face, she thought it an intrusion even to glance 
towards her. Cousin Jane had had but this one 
sister all tliese years, and now she had not any one 
in the world — no one but herself! Cousin Jane 
was old and she was young; with the new love 
came a sense of ownership and protection; the 
mother-love was strong in Electa s heart; this love 
liad hardly been a part of her love for Vail and 
Guy and Baby, because they had mamma; it was 
strange that the first time — the first time since she 
had loved dolls — that the love should be awakened 
by one more than half a century older than her- 
self But Cousin Jane needed her. Electa could 
love any living thing that had need of her. In 
this thing the love in her heart was like God's 
love. 

Drowsily she heard the clock strike twelve; she 
was asleep with her head upon her shawl and one 
hand thrown above her head. 

»* Oh, child, child 1 " half sobbed Miss Westlake, 
bending over her, "how can I ever let you go? 
Now that I have you, must I ever let you go?" 

" Mamma," cried Electa, half awaking and start- 
ing up. 

" It's only me, dear, Cousin Jane. How you 
have slept! every thing is done; we can go upstairs 
now. I don't deserve such kind neighbors. The 
things they have sent me will feed us for a week. 
And they have made all the arrangements. I hope 
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you will like your room ; Patty did bo enjoy fixing 
it up." 

Not fully awake, but walking as in a dream, 
Electa followed Miss Westlake up the broad staira 
and through a long, dark, carpeted hall. She only 
noticed that her room was cosey and comfortable, 
and only felt that she waK not forced to sleep alone. 

And Miss Westlake slept, with her care all taken 
away, and the warm, young breath close to her 
cheek. Even so late, if she would take it so, God 
was giving her the desire of her heart — a child to 
love and to love her. 

And so ended Electa's first day out in the world. 



IX- 



A LONG DAY. 



Electa awoke and found herself alone; for one 
bewildered instant she wondered where she was; 
there was not one familiar thing in the room. 
The whitewashed walls were cracked and broken 
in many places, the one window was curtained 
with white dotted muslin bordered by a deep frill 
and tied back to a brass knob by a piece of very 
faded green ribbon ; on the dark washstand was a 
toilet set of blue and white, at the foot of the red 
high-posted bedstead stood a secretary, the upper 
half filled with books, the lower half being com*- 
posed of drawers. On the odd little round table 
near the head of the bed were piled a variety of 
queer looking things; among them she noticed a 
small china cup and saucer, a bead pin-cushion, a 
large feather fan, and a silk needle book. On the 
walls several pictures had been placed, some of the 
frames were of much worn gilt, others were of 
dark carved wood; one of the pictures represented 
a tomb overhung by a huge weeping willow, lean- 
ing over the tomb were three figures, — a man and 
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two womeu; the women wore deep black bonnets 
and long black veils, on the tomb was inscribed: 

**Im Mxmobt ov 
m\iz andWothei{/' 

with age and date of deatli. The other pictures 
were hindscapes, and one view of the sea. The bu- 
reau was crowded witli various ornaments, among 
them slie singled out a string of gold beads. The 
carpet was new and bright, alternately striped 
with white, red, yellow, and green, and the two 
braided mats, one before the bed and one in front 
of the bureau, were new and fresh. Poor Cousin 
Patty had done all this for her! This little room 
had been waiting for her while she had lingered, 
and Patty had died. But she could not have done 
any thing for her; she would hardly have dared to 
come had she known that she was *' queer." The 
shutters were open and the rain was pattering 
against the small panes. Out of the window the 
lields were bare and wet, there were trees in the 
distance, but not one house. The odor of beef- 
steak and coffee came up to her, but there was not 
a sound in the house. 

At home how busy it was ! Vail was shouting 
or singing, papa's voice was calling to some one, 
mamma and Baby were in the dining-room, Celia 
was picking things up in the parlor, the girls and 
Guy were around everywhere, and oh, how cheery 
and talkative it would be at the breakfast-table. 

The tears were almost dropping on the little, 
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fashioned pillow when she aroused herself and 
almost shook herself into behaving. There were 
voices in the hall below, footsteps and tiie opening 
and closing of the street door. She arose slowly 
and began to dress; the excitement of coming being 
over, there seemed nothing left now but to endure, 
and then there were the long days and nights be- 
fore a letter could come. A Bible had been placed 
among the treasures on the table, the cover was 
defaced, the type small, outwardly and at the first 
inward glance there was nothing about it like 
home. Bible words and Bible truths were a part 
of home to her. She opened at random; words 
that she had never seen attracted her: "Ye shall 
offer at your own will." Offer what? And to 
whom ? " A sacrifice, a peace-offering, a free-will 
offering unto the Lord." The words were in Levi- 
ticus, it was a part of the old law; Mr. Ryle had 
said: "Oh, the loving-kindness of the law!" 

"It shall be perfect to be accepted, there shall 
be no blemish therein," she read. Eagerly she 
read on: "Ye shall not offer unto the Lord that 
which is bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut;" 
and further on: "And when ye will offer a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving unto the Lord, offer it at your 
own will." 

With the open book in her hand, half dressed, 
she stood thinking, determining as a light flashed 
all over her face, that her sacrifice, offered at her 
own free will, a sacrifice of thanksgiving, should 
not be given in a spirit crushed, bruised, or broken, 
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and the face that she brouglit to the glass over the 
bureau, after its bath of cold water was all aglow, 
very unlike the face that had been pressed so short 
a time since to the pillow that was almost wet. 

"Bless your heart !" ejaculated Cousin Jane, as 
she entered the sitting-room. "I wouldn't eat 
with them, I waited for you. You can*t think how 
it stirs me up to have folks going and coming." 

There was no sunshine to come in at the two 
windows, but the shutters were broad open and the 
misty light was not unpleasant; across the fields 
there were houses and barns and two church spires 
to be seen, the high stone-wall was below the slope, 
it did not at all obstruct the view, there was not 
at all any oppressive sensation of being shut in or 
shut up, every thing was so much happier than 
her fears. The face that she brought inward to 
tlie breakfast-table was sunshine itself 

Already, according to her father s prophecy, she 
was on the way to become the happiest woman in 
the worli And it was because she loved God and 
was being made ready to receive Him. She was 
not yet aware of this; she did not know that it 
was a new thought from Him that made sunshine 
in her dark places. 

The breakfast-table was very quaint and pretty ; 
there were beefsteak, toast, preserved peaches, 
and cottage cheese, arranged in blue and white 
dishes of various shapes and sizes; the coffee was 
in a large silver urn, a cut-glass pitcher held the 
milk, and the sugar bowl was of old china. 
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" Come, dear," said Cousin Jane, " will you have 
coffee or milk ? " 

Only two of them ! But once before in all her life 
had she been one of two at the table. Cousin Jane 
bent her head and asked a silent blessing. Electa 
bowed her head listening to her father s voice at 
home. 

Cousin Jane's fussiness, her continual " Do have 
this," or, " Do take that," or, " Eat a little more," 
or, "Doesn't it taste good?" were somewhat trying 
to the girl who had all her life been let alone. 
When Cousin Jane cried anxiously, "Aren't you 
afraid that you'll fall off your chair?" it was a lit- 
tle too much ftn- her serenity, she burst into a 
laugh that the old house had not heard for half a 
century. How Nan and Robin would laugh ! Why, 
mamma would not say that even to Guy! Cousin 
Jane smiled; that langh was the sweetest music 
that she had heard for years. Not by doing fur 
her, but by being, would Electa bring her youth 
back; by being simply herself, with no care for the 
past and no thought for the future, except to take 
it as God sent it. 

"If I might begin again," she sighed, as she 
pressed Electa to take peaches the third time. 

"Why not?" urged something within her; "you 
are not ohl towards God, you are always young 
with Him, His c/a'W/" 

Cousin Jane's face brightened so suddenly that 
Electa turned to the window to see if the sun were 
shining. 
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It seemed to Miss Westlake afterward that a 
new, young life began for her at that instant, for 
there could be no age, in the sense of decay, to 
one who was God*s child. 

" You haven't eaten much," she said anxiously, 
as Electa prepared to leave the table. 

Outwardly it had been only beefsteak and toast 
and peaches and cliceso to thoin both; inwardly 
they had both advanced a step in the kingdom of 
God. Every word spoken had been commonplace, 
too commonplace for me to record for you. But 
where two were gathered in His Name, was there 
not Another? That unspoken Presence was with 
tliese two always; but it was a long time before 
they could speak of Ilim; Electa, from natural 
shyness, Cousin Jane, because from years of con- 
straint, she was unused to speak of what was most 
in her thoughts. Poor Patty had been the most 
uncongenial of companions. 

"I always read a chapter before I wash the break- 
fast things," said Cousin Jane, rising; *' 1 am read- 
ing the Bible through in course now for the fifty- 
fourth time. I am in Leviticus now." 

" May I read to you? " asked Electa eagerly; " I 
would love to." 

" I would love to have you. I have several ser- 
mon books that I want you to w- 1 I to me, too. I 
have always read a sermon every Sunday." 

Electa pushed the rocker near the fire for Cousin 
Jane, and brought a wooden box covered with car- 
pet for herself to Cousin Jane's side. The old lady 
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seated herself, longing to kiss the face so near hers 
and to touch the long braids, but — had she ever 
kissed and caressed any one ? It was so long ago 
that she had almost forgotten. Patty would never 
submit to be kissed. Last night Patty had made 
a motion to kiss lier and for the first time since her 
face had grown old Jane had kissed it. 

Electa read in a very interested tone, hoping to 
find, among the old laws, some word spoken to 
her. But there did not seem to be any thing; it 
must be there, she thought, only she could not find 
it by herself She closed the Bible, held it in her 
hand, and looked into the fire. They were singing 
at home; would Cousin Jane like her to sing? 
Would she like Vail's favorite : " I am so glad that 
.our Father in heaven"? 

Cousin Jane was leaning back with her eyes 
closed, the tears starting from under the lids. Be- 
ginning low and sweet Electa sang one verse, 
watching her face now and then ; the tears came 
streaming before the second verse was finished. 

" Sing that again," she said. 

She sang the second verse again: 

•* Though I forget Him and wander away, 
StiU He doth love me wherever I stray; 
Bock to His dear, loving arms wonld I flee 
When I remember that Jesus loves me. 

<*I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 
Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me; 
I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 
Jesus lovcb even me." 
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" Isn't there some more ? " Cousin Jane asked. 

So she sang the long hymn through, all the six 
verses. 

"How that would have comforted Patty! It's 
years and years and years since I liave heard sing- 
ing. It breaks my heart I can't bear any more 
to-day." 

With the habit of years, as if tlie girl beside her 
were tlie old rebellious woman, she said sooth- 
ingly: "Now kneel down and keep still." 

The quick color flashed over Electa's iace. 

" Excuse me, child. I shall forget that you are 
not Patty a hundred times a day; I'm a broken 
down old woman; don't mind me." 

The prayer was the same that she had prayed 
for Patty all these many years, so simple tliat a 
child of ten might understand every word. Poor 
Electa had but one petition: "Don't let me die of 
homesickness." With the familiar hymn every 
home association was tugging at her heart. 

Cousin Jane arose and went into the kitchen for a 
calico apron whicli she put on over her gingham one. 

" Where's your apron, child ? " 

" I only had one, and I forgot to put it in." 

"Then you must make some," said Cousin Jane, 
decidedly, " you must make four for you and two 
new ones for me." 

" I don't want to spend the money," answered 
Electa confusedly. 

" I didn't intend to spend your money, not one 
cent; you are to take your whole hundred dollars 
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home. If I want to make you a present, I suppose 
I may." 

" Oh, thank you ever so much," cried Electa, her 
homesickness for the moment gone to the winds. 

" Now you sit down and see me wash the dishes," 
said Cousin Jane, rolling back the white ruffles in 
her sleeves. 

" Then how will you know how handy I am ? " 
laughed Electa. 

" I know that well enough ; I don't want you to 
work; I put that in to please Patty. The house 
will be full of people coming and going all day; 
I want you to see them and talk to them; it 
puts me out so to see people ! you can't think ! my 
head gets all in a whirl, and I don't know what 
I'm saying. I said yesterday, * Oh, you are Nancy 
Grey,' and she up and laughed, and said that she 
was Nancy Grey's daughter. I'm too mixed up. 
I must see people by degrees and get used to it. 
I don't want them in here either; I want you to 
dust the front room opposite the parlor and kin- 
dle a fire in there, and see the people there; you 
can answer all the questions. I've kept the rooms 
dusted, and opened the windows when Patty didn't 
know, and the stove in that room will burn, I had 
a fire there three weeks ago one day when she was 
asleep; and, by and by, when I get used to things, 
we'll open all the doors and windows and build 
fires to dry up the house. Just now I see men 
like trees walking and voices confuse me so." 

She could not have asked Electa to do a harder 
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thing; her heart beat so fast that she could not 
catch her breath to assent or dissent. 

" ril unlock the door for you and bring you the 
wood and kindlings." 

" Well," said Electa slowly, wondering how she 
would live through it. 

"They will all ask heaps of questions, but there's 
nothing for you to tell, except that Patty gave me 
every thing that belonged to lier to do just as I like 
with, and to give to any body I choose. I want 
you to add up her bank-book and mine some day ; 
we have money in three banks, I wouldn't trust it 
all in one. And Patty used to wear the six bank- 
books night and day; she was terribly afraid of 
robbers. I told her that our treasure was laid up 
in heaven, but she held those bank-books pretty 
tight, nevertheless. Poor Patty ! The money never 
did her any good. I gave it all to the Lord last 
night: 1 never did care for money as some do. I 
spread the six bank-books before Him as Hezekiah 
did the letter and asked Him to spend it as pleased 
Him. And I guess He will, for I was in earnest. 
Do you want to go in and see Patty first ? I want 
you to look at her, for she counted on your coming 
And you haven't those beads on ! Perhaps I didn't 
tell you ? ^ Those gold beads upstairs with the big 
gold cross fastened on them, she said she wanted 
to give you, and there's lots of other tilings all foi 
you; I never knew her to open her heart as sl>e 
did to you. There's a watch and rings aiul a gold 
chain." 
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" Must I keep them all ? '^ 

"Why, dont you want them?" asked Cousin 
fJane in surprise. "I thouglit that children liked 
trinkets." 

"I'll wear the heads to remember her by, but \\\ 
so like to give the other things to Celia and Nan 
and MoUie and Trude and Robin." 

"Well, so y(m may, I suppose; they are yours 
to keep or give away. When I make a present T 
like people to do what they like with it. I'll show 
them to you alter we get things fixed up a little. 
Bless your heart, child, give away all you like. 
When the ministers call I give them money for 
the church and how Patty would rage ! I wouldn't 
deceive her, I al\va3^s told her, and, poor thing, she 
always cried and said that she'd live to see me die 
in the poor-house. But she wasn't right or she 
wouldn't have acted so. The notions she would 
get! On(;e she tried to live without eating or 
drinking, and I could only manage that by threat- 
ening to run away and leave her if she wouldn't 
eat. And then she thought that she was too 
wicked to lie in a comfortable bed, and insisted 
upon sleeping out in the snow, and the nights I've 
had to lock our room doors and fasten the windows 
down nobody knows ! But nobody knew and no- 
body shall know! Sometimes I've read the Bible 
aloud half the night to keep her quiet, and always 
I patted her to sleep as you pat a baby. But those 
queer spells didn't come often; the worst of it was 
I didn't know when they would come; usually she 
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was very good and no trouble. Sometimes she'd 
cry all night and all day, and I couldn't pacify 
her any way, but her tears are wiped away now ! 
How often I've seen her an hour at a time on lier 
knees, trying to collect her thoughts to pray <muI 
crying out, *0, God, be merciful to me.' I used 
to sing, 'Hush, my dear,' to her, and she always 
liked that. I sung it last night while she was 
flrdying. Do you know it? 

** * Hush, my dear, lie siiU and slnmber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed-* " 

*' I never heard it." 

" I'll say it to you sometime. I know all the 
hymn book and all the Psalms and James and 
Romans; I'll say them all to you. Patty used to 
like to hear me; it kept her quiet." 

Cousin Jane had scraped the dishes and piled 
them up while she was talking. 

" I'll take them out in the kitchen, and then 
we'll go and see Patty. You haven't seen our 
kitchen; do come straight out. Patty used to 
work in it from morning till night. You may eat 
all the dirt you'll find." 

And certainly Electa believed that she might. 
No kitchen floor was ever so spotless before, no 
row of tins ever shone so brightly; there were four 
shelves filled with tins and each was as bright 
as silver; there seemed not to be a speck of any 
kind upon walls or ceiling; upon the whito floor 
bright, home-made rugs were placed before the 
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dresser, before the shining stove, and one under 
each of the four windows, a wooden settle stood 
in one corner near a window; under another win- 
ilow a green flower-stand containing several flower- 
pots in which were growing with a sickly growtli 
rose-geraniums, southernwood, nasturtiiuns, hops 
and ivy; spotless shades of white Holland adorned 
with crimson tassels were at the windows; on the 
iiigh, white mantel were arranged four flat-irons 
at one end, at the oilier four tall brass candle- 
sticks as bright as polishing could make them; a 
white pine table with four rod legs, rush-bottomed 
chairs, and one ** barrel chair" completed the fur- 
niture. Jane had made the barrel chair out of a 
barrel, and Patty had stuffed it with hay and cov- 
ered it with gay chintz. A holder for the poker 
and two flat-iron holders were hanging under the 
mantel. 

"Do you like it?" asked Miss Westlake. 

"Like it! It's as neat as a cell in a beehive!" 
exclaimed Electa. 

" We had it painted twice a year, and Patty 
whitewashed it twice a month all the year round; 
she was always working out here from morning 
till night I have known her to wash this floor 
twice a day. I let her do any thing to keep her 
quiet Work was her blessing. If it might only 
have been a work out among poor, needy folks, 
I should have been satisfied. Every Saturday she 
painted the hearth and the bricks behind the 
stove. *Is somebody coming?' I used to say. 
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*No; nobody ever'll come now,' she always an- 
Kwered. *I don't want any body to come now.' 
Somebody has come now, though," added Miss 
Westhike with evident satisfaction. 

This was tlie kitchen that was being made ready 
for her, that was beginning to be made ready, as 
all her good things were, before she was born. It 
was so much prettier than Susie Prentiss' kitchen. 

"I shall be afraid to step into it," said Electa; 
" it makes me feel soiled." 

"The sink and the pump and the wood and coal 
are in the shed; that is three steps down, and 
there's a brick walk out to the barn ancj stiibles. 
When it leaves off raining you must go out and 
look around. Every thing is built of brick and in 
good repair. I've always had a carpenter come 
to look around and fix up things. And you must 
see i)\\Y cow, she's as white as she can be all over; 
her name is Lily. I don't know what I should have 
done without Lily; her mother was Pet, and her 
grandmother Daisy. We raise our own hay, and 
that's all we have raised, for Patty wouldn't have 
mem about, and I didn't want them to see her, 
either. All my visitors have been the butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, and peddling men of all 
sorts; there's a back gate and they find their way 
in. They have been a link between me and the 
world. Patty never saw them. The grocer was 
in my Sunday-school class once; he attends to all 
my business; his wife was here all the time Patty 
was sick, and he and his brother stayed here all 
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night last night Now come and look out into the 
slied." 

After the shed had been explored and every 
thing it contained commented upon, Miss West- 
lake opened the door out upon the brick walk. 

" It isn't raining so very hard," she exclaimed, 
holding out her hand; "put on your shawl and 
come out and see Lily. Patty kept her as slick as 
if she were a horse." 

They found the beautiful white creature eating 
her breakfast of hay. Miss Westlake went to her, 
smootliing her neck lovingly. " Patty has gone/* 
she said half to herself, ''she will never be un- 
happy any more." 

" You ought to liave a horse, Cousin Jane," said 
Electa; "it's a pity for some horse not to have 
such a good home." 

"A horse! What for? I don't go anywhere. 
And I don't want a boy around; I don't want any 
body but you.'* 

Electa went out into the rain again, thinking: 
" But I want somebody beside yovu^ 

"There's a mat in the shed, wipe your feet, 
child." 

Electa obeyed with a resentful flush upon her 
cheeks; she might be small for her age, but she 
did not like to be treated like a child. 

" Now we'll go in and see Patty," proposed Miss 
Westlake, as they re-entered the kitchen; "hang 
your shawl on that hook over the settle." 

Miss Westlake took a bunch of large keys from 
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the top shelf of the chimney closet in the sitting- 
room saying, " Come.** 

Electa went reluctantly; but how could she re- 
fuse to look upon the face of one who had watched 
for her coming? She hoped that it was not wicked 
to be glad that she had come too late to live with 
Patty, for she felt that she could not have stayed 
one hour under the same roof with her. It was 
not wicked to be thankful that it had not been re- 
quired of her. 

Miss Westlake unlocked one of the large dark 
doors, opened it and went into the parlor. 

** This is our best parlor," she whispered. 

Electa lingered on the threshold as long as she 
could. The little white sheeted figure was so 
still. There was no need now to keep her "quiet" 

"She was the littlest thing, not as big as you; 
it was a mercy to me that she toas little. Poor lit- 
tle Patty," she added tenderly, folding the sheet 
away from the face. 

It was a little face, thin and wrinkled, with the 
iron-gray hair brushed down smooth on each side 
of the face; the eyes were sunken, the lips with- 
ered and fallen in; the small, bony hands were 
folded over her breast. On tiie marriage finger 
Electa noticed a \Yorn, plain gold ring. 

"That ring! yes, she always wore it; it was 
heavy enough when it was first put on, but he 
married some one else and died soon after, and 
she always would wear the ring. It was a sad 
story; some people do have sad storiea Life is 
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just the same all over, 1 guess. I suspect that 
tliere are sad stories out among folks now, just as 
there were then." 

Electa thought of Celia. Why could not Cousin 
Patty have been brave like her ? 

" It's in some folks to break down," continued 
Miss Wcstlake, covering the face again; "they 
don't have any thing to take to instead. It sceniK 
to me there's plenty; when one thing is taken 
there's always another. You see Patty was taken, 
and you were given riglit away. Perhaps things 
come to them that expect; 1 was always expect- 
ing, but Patty never would." 

The shutters were tightly closed, not one ray of 
light strayed through a crevice an^'where; the only 
light in the room came from the long, narrow win- 
dow over the doors in the hall. 

Glancing around timidly, Electa saw dark, carved 
furniture covered with linen, pictures upon the 
walls, ornaments upon the mantel; the carpet 
seemed soft and briglit. 

" I like to come into this room. If it hadn't been 
for seeing so many people, I'd have had the fu- 
neral here, but it's going to be in the church, and 
I needn't go unless I want to. I've had many 
good times in this room ; father and mother were 
lively folks and wanted us to have a good time. 
Tiiis furniture is silk patchwork and worsted-work 
and all kinds of pretty things; we did it for Patty's 
house that she never had. I used to like to talk 
ov^er old times, but Patty never would; she couldn't 
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remember very well; sometimes she didn't know 
who I was. Sometimes for days and days and 
days she wouldn't speak one word. She used to 
wander and wander and wander around inside the 
stone-walls; when she was first taken, she used to 

* 

run away and take long walks, miles and miles, so 
I had to watch her, and keep her in. Once I ibinul 
her on the top of the stone-wall, so I never let her 
go out alone after that. I shall not miss any com- 
panionship in her. I shall miss the care. I had 
mapped out such a different life for myself, and 
you see what I've had. But it isn't too late. God 
never says ' too late ' up in heaven, so why should 
I down here? Expecting things has kept my 
heart from breaking." 

Miss West lake locked the door again and un- 
locked the door in the hall opposite to it. The 
room contained three windows, two at the front 
and one at the side; the window-sills were nar- 
row, at a considerable distance from the floor, and 
the panes were many and small. The curtains 
were of some rich, bright material; Miss Westlake 
unfastened the shutters and threw them open. 

"There are houses," cried Electa joy fully, stand- 
ing at one of the front windows. 

"Did you think that we lived in the woods?" 
"Almost; is that Walnut Grove?" 
"Yes; and in the third story you can see Swanzey." 
The carpet on this floor was a worn ingrain, 
yellow, blue, red and green fi:^ures running into 
each other, the chairs were cane-seated, there were 
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two tables, one under the long mirror in the pier, 
the other in a corner; on the table in the corner 
were piled books and various ornaments; on the 
mantel stood a clock with peacock's featliers ar- 
ranged before it, tall vases filled with dried grasses, 
and two silver candlesticks; a horse-hair rocker, 
the back covered with a white tidy, was placed 
near the window in the chimney corner. 

** ]\Iother used to sit there and look down the 
road," said Miss Westlake; *4ier knitting work is in 
that table drawer, just as she left it; fathers spec's 
are there, too. Now, I'll bring you the wood and 
things, and you make a fire and sit here and wait 
for callers. I'll give you a duster and you may 
dust." 

'* Mayn't I wash the dishes first?" she asked 
eagerly. 

"No, ril do that; you might break some of them." 

" I won't break the stove," said Electa, trying to 
smile; *'lct me get the wood and kindlings, I 
know where they are." 

" Well, I don't care," she answered moving away. 

Something was perverse, either the wood or the 
draught, or j>erhaps Klcctta did not know how to 
make a fire, fur the fire smoked instead of burning 
to a flame, and the third time that she opened the 
stove door to see if it were burning there was not 
(►ne sj)ark of fire. Wiiat would Cousin Jane think 
of her? The kindlings were burned out, and she 
must go through the kitchen into the wood-shed 
to iind others. There had been a step in the hall; 
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it might be that Cousin Jane had gone upstairs. 
Was she all alone down-stairs? She arose from 
her knees, brushed the dirt off her fingers, and 
opened the door into the hall, glancing with paled 
cheeks towards the locked door across the hall. 
Then, almost with a bound she passed it, hiu-ried 
through sitting-room and kitchen, and rbturned 
with shavings and kindling wood. This time it 
must burn — if it did not it would be very childish 
to cry; but before she knew it her eyes were 
full and overflowing. Cousin Jane could speak 
sharply, and she did not want to hear her speak 
sharply. No one had ever been sharp to her. But 
the smoke puflFed out into her face, the shavings 
blazed a moment and died out, the wood would 
not kindle. 

There was smut upon her fingers, and tears and 
smut upon her face, shavings and bits of kindling 
were strewn upon the oil-cloth, under the stove 
and around it, and when the door was pushed 
softly open two minutes later, she was sitting on 
the carpet in front of the stove, with her head in 
her hands, crying as hard as she could cry. 

She heard the step and without raising her head 
Bobbed: ** Oh, Cousin Jane, the fire won't burn." 

As Cousin Jane made no response, she dropped 
her hands and lifted her head; instead of Cousin 
Jane's placid face, she met a pair of laughing, gray 
eyes. 

"The fire won't burn,*' he repeated in exactly 
her tone; "excuse me for laughing at your grit 1', 
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but it's very queer to cry when the fire won't 
burn." 

"It wasn't all that," said Electa, rising slowly 
unci looking very much ashamed. 

" Didn't you hear us ? We have brought your 
trunk, tlie stage driver and I. Mrs. Moms sent 
me to inquire, and, as tlie stage was passing, I 
jumped in; we brought the trunk on the piazza, 
but I came around to the back door for fear of 
making too much noise." 

" How did you know the way ? " 

" 1 have always known the way; I used to bring 
groceries here when I was in Mr. Truman's store. 
Miss Jane knows me like a book. Are you glad to 
have your trunk, Miss Electa ? " 

" Yes, thank you," she said. 

She wanted to say, " I am glad to have you\ for, 
oh, it did seem so good to see somebody yonng^ 
to hear such a young voice and such young, light 
talk. She did not know before how very old and 
grave and far beyond her Cousin Jane was, and 
Mr. Kyle and his mother. This voice and face and 
manner were bringing back herself and taking 
away that old, responsible feeling that had been 
weighing her down; all the world was not oUl; she 
was young still, and living among young life. 
Since yesterday morning she had been feeling so 
old; it was so delightful to be little-girl-ish eiu)ugli 
to cry because the fire would not burn. Not that 
Electa thought all this, she felt it in a vague, re- 
lieved way; she felt that somehow every thing was 
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not 80 dreadful; that first feeling of compauion- 
sliip with John Gray she never lost He was to 
her what the first new moon after her trouble had 
been to Celia; the new moon came to Cclia in a 
flash of grateful surprise; she exclaimed to herself, 
'* Oh, I thought there would never be a new moon 
again." 

But there will always be new moons and young 
companionship as long as God does not grow old. 
The world will be always new and y^ung to those 
who, like Cousin Jane, are " expecting things." 

"Then Til open the door and bring it in," he 
answered, amused at the light and color in her 
face. " I was afraid you were grown up ; I didn't 
know that you were such a little girl. Are you 
fifteen?" 

"No." 

" Fourteen ? " 

"No." . 

** Thirteen, then?" 

"No, indeed." 

" You can't be twelve ? " 

" No, I can't." 

" Then you must be sixteen." 

" No, I am not" 

"I see that I'm not good at guessing; I'll give 
up. I brought you one of Mr. Kyle's book 8, the 
first that I picked up. It's grand," he exclaimed 
enthusiastically, taking a small volume from his 
breast pocket 

"'Pollok's Course of Time,'" she said, turning 
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the leaves. "I would like to read it all; I have 
dipped into it, but now I'll read it thoroughly. I 
shall have a great deal of time to read." 

" I wish 1 could say that. May I kindle the fire 
for you?" 

" Oh, thank you, if you will I never kindle 
fires at home." 

"This room is too chilly for you; go out to the 
fire, and I'll come and tell you when it burns." 

*' Tlien perhaps you 11 never come ; she answered 
gravely, moving towards the door with Pollok in 
her baud. 

** I wouldn't like to spend my life in this room, 
or in this house," said John, kneeling before the 
stove and opening the stove door. " I want to tra- 
vel everywhere; books of travel set me wild." 

" I would rather stay home and read them than 
go travelling/' said Electa. 

"I'll travel, and write my book for you then," 
he returned in a careless tone, as the deep color 
flushed cheek and brow. It was the first time that 
he luui ever spoken aloud the words: " Write my 
book." But how he was dreaming about it night 
and day. 

Electa went out, closing the door softly. The 
breakfast dishes were still piled unwashed upon 
the table; she hesitated, and then decided to wash 
them. It would be something to prove to Cousin 
Jane that she would not break them. But where 
were the dish-pan and towels and soap? It would 
be better not to do it at all than not to do it ex- 
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cellently. She might take the dishes into the 
kitchen, there would be no risk in doing that. 
With nervous step and hands somewhat unsteady 
she carried the plates and cups and saucers into tlie 
kitchen and put them on the table, smiling at her- 
self for her nervousness; at home she was not afraid 
of doing any thing. She went back, and taking 
coffee urn, sugar bowl, and milk pitcher into her 
hands had turned towards the kitchen door, when 
a light step touched the stairs; hastening towards 
the kitchen she stumbled, her right hand instinct- 
ively moved to protect herself — there was a shock, 
a crash, the pretty glass pitcher lay in several 
pieces upon the carpet, the milk had spattered her 
face, her dress and the carpet. 

"Oh, dear!'' she almost screamed, "oh, dear 
me!'' and for the second time within fifteen min- 
utes burst into tears. At that instixnt Miss West- 
lake opened the door. 

"Why, child, what ails you? What have you 
done? Broken my mother's pitcher? I thought 
that you'd break something; but never mind, poor 
dear, don't cry about it. You shall break all the 
dishes in the house, if you'll be good and not cry." 

"I don't want to," exclaimed Electa, half laugh- 
ing. "I don't want to break another one. Do 
you want me to go home, because I can't do any 
thing? I couldn't make the fire burn, either; John 
Gray is kindling the fire." 

"John Gray! In that room ! Did he wipe his 
feet? What did you let him do it for?" 
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"My trunk is on the piazza; but Til go home, 
Cousin Jane, if you don't want me to stay any 
longer. I can find somebody else to come.*' She 
was half stooping over the broken pitcher with the 
coffee urn and sugar bowl still in her hand, milk 
and tears were mingled upon her cheek. 

"Go home! IM like to see you go home! I'll 
pick up the pieces; it's no matter about the pitcher, 
these fare my commonest dishes; I'll show you my 
china closet some day. Perhaps you are a bit ner- 
vous; go and sit down and don't do another thing 
to-day." 

" I want to help," said Electa humbly. 

" ril show ycm how I wash dishes then ; set those 
things in the closet in this room." 

" Good morning. Miss Jane ! " 

It was Jolin Gray's voice and he was laughing 
again. Electa hurried into the kitchen, she would 
have closed tfie door had she not felt it to be rude. 

" I want some matches, please." 

"Don't stop on this glass." 

Those voices she had heard for the first time 
only lust night. She went to the flower-stand, 
the}' could not see her there, and picked a leaf of 
the rose-geranium and crushed it in her fingers. 
Celia loved the fragrance of the rose-geranium, it 
was always about her; as she pressed the leaf 
Celia was close beside her. If she could, she would 
have given her hundred dollars for a letter from 
Celia, but, oh, how long she must wait. 

"Lecty!" called Miss Westlake, "don t you want 
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your trunk brought in and taken upstairs ? John 
and I will take it upstairs." 

" I can do it myself," said John, "as soon as the 
(ire burns, if youUl show mo the way." 

" Please," said Eloctii from the kitchen. 

She had wiped half the dishes before the fire 
was kindled and tho trunk taken up to her room. 

'* May I come a^ain, Miss Jane?" tJohn stopped 
to ask, as he passed through the kitchen. 

"Yes, as oft^n as you like; you don't make any 
noise or any trouble," said Miss Westlake encour- 
agingly. 

As soon as the dishes were put away Electa 
hastened upstairs to open her trunk. It had been 
set under the window; she liked to have it there 
because she might kneel on it and look out the 
window. There was a snuiU closet in the room, 
containing a shelf and several hooks. She lingered 
over her task of unpacking, hanging her dresses 
in the closet and arranging smaller articles in the 
drawers of the secretary. Her books were at the 
bottom of her trunk — her few books, her treasures. 
Opening " Mrs. Ilemans" an envelope fell out; it was 
a fresh envelope, addressed to herself in Celia's 
familiar hand! With a little cry that would have 
made Celia happy all day, she tore it open. It was 
a long letter written the evening before she left 
home. And she had not had to wait for her 
letter. She remembered that Celia went into 
■papa's study to write that evening, and she had 
felt just a little hard towards her, because she 
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had chosen this evening to write instead of stay- 
ing with her. 

It was a long, full letter, so much like Celia that 
it needed only her voice to make it herself Celia 
could always write more easily than she could Uilk. 
Klecta reread it three times and then put it into 
her pocket that she might have it near her all day. 
The last paragraph ran thus: "Papa has named 
your journal * Out in God's World.' He did that for 
our sakes as well as yours; for when any one asks, 
' Where is Electa ? ' we shall all think, * She is out 
in God's world' God's world is Christ's world; you 
remember that Christ said, * All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth.' Not only in heaven, 
but in earth. ' All power 1 ' Power enough to keep 
you from the evil there is in the world, and power 
enough to give you the good there is in heaven. 
Look at the title of your book every day before you 
write a word in it. My title is as lovely as yours; 
did I siiow you mine? * Up in God's Heart,' with 
the motto, 'Look up, and not down.' What an 
outlook and uplook we have! I forgot to tell you 
that 1 put your needle-book in the pocket of your 
green gingham, and I may forget to tell you in the 
morning. It will be a comfort to me for you to 
love to sew." 

This was so like Celia: needle-books and lovely 
thoughts! She loved beautiful thoughts and she 
" loved " to sew. 

•' Lecty ! " Miss Westlake was at the door, speak- ' 
ing breathlessly. "There are people on the piazza; 
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you'll have to come down. Take them in to see 
Patty, they'll expect it, and tell them that she was 
conscious to the last, and had pneumonia. Tell 
them that I can not see my friends to-day, and if 
you think they'll feel hurt if you don't ask them, 
why you'll have to ask them to come again." 

"But I don't know them," faltered Electa. 

" Oh, they are only the neighbors or people from 
Walnut Grove. I shouldn't think that they'd come 
out in the rain, but they have." 

Electa's feet almost refused to stir. Would they 
call her "gawky" and "bashful"? And would 
they notice that she was lame ? She Iiad forgotten 
to think whether or not John Gray had noticed 
her lameness. 

" Don't be so long, child." 

Very slowly Electa stepped down the stairs; 
there were voices on the piazza, several voices, 
what should she say after she had said "good- 
morning " ? 

The door was opened at last, the greeting spoken 
and responded to, and two ladies, a gentleman, 
and a young girl ushered into the room where the 
fire had been kindled. John had swept the zinc 
and oil-cloth, and moved the chairs so that they 
appeared a little less stiflF. 

" How is Miss Patty ? " queried one of the ladiea 

" May we not see Miss Jane ? " asked the other. 

" Are you here alone with her ? " questioned the 
gentleman. 

"Is xrfiss Jane very crazy?" asked the young girl. 
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Electa could answer questions; at times she waa 
indignant, at times confused, at times silent, many 
times her reply was simply: *' I don't know." 

But harder than all was unlocking the door, and 
taking them in to look curiously at the quiet face 
and poor, little, folded liands. 

" She wasn't married ! " whispered the girl ; " see 
that ring." 

Electa stood nearest her, as if she might thus 
shield her from the whispered comments. 

" Who will have her money ? " asked one of the 
ladies, as Electa was relocking the door. 

" The one who loved her best," said Electa in a 
low tone. 

The young girl giggled, the others said nothing. 
As she closed the door, not replying to their pro- 
fuse thanks, she heard the girl exclaim loudly, 
^^ Isnt she a poky little thing? Not life enough 
for a mouse I " 

But Cousin Jane was saved all this annoyance; 
that was something to think of, even if she herself 
had learned that she was a poky little thing. 

Miss Patty's death had caused a commotion for 
miles around; all day people came and went. Miss 
Westlake refused to see any of them. Electa re- 
plied to the same questions in the same tone hour 
after hour, locked and unlocked that door, folded 
away the sheet from the unseeing, unlistening face, 
and stood nearest her while some looked and whis- 
pered and others looked and seemed too moved 
to speak. 
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Mi88 Westlake prepared dinner and they ate to- 
gether silently; Miss Westlake, too flurried and 
excited to talk, and Electa, too wearied over the 
morning, and too worried over what the afternoon 
might bring. 

In the twilight the last visitors — Electa called 
them the last intruders, — drove away; they had in- 
quired Miss Patty's age, asked wliat her last words 
were, and if she felt " willing to go," were anxious 
to know if she had left a will, and supposed that 
now Miss Jane wonld not shut herself up any 
longer. 

**Shut the blinds, and shut up the stove now, 
Lecty; and come out to supper," said Miss West- 
lake, appearing in the doorway. 

Out of sheer fatigue Electa had dropped down 
on the carpet before the fire, drawing a long breath. 

" You have lived through this day, and so have 
I; and now nobody will come to-night but the 
watchers." • 

"Some of the people were so kind and gentle 
and sympathetic," replied Electa rising; "they did 
not ask any impertinent questions, and they looked 
at her as if they were so sorry for her. They said 
they had not seen her for so long, and she had 
changed so." 

"So have they," said Miss Westlake dryly; "they 
seem to forget that. Come to tea, Tv^e made hot 
biscuits for you." 

Electa did not love to talk; it was pleasanter to 
sit and dream, to think about home, to wonder 
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what Cousin Patty's jewels might be, and to im- 
agine herself giving the watch to Celia, choosing 
a breast-pin for her mother, a diamond ring for 
Mollie, and — 

" It seems very queer to have somebody to tea," 
remarked Miss Westlake. " I fussed around just 
as I used to." 

Electa was forgetting that she was " somebody 
to tea," rousing herself as she was throwing the 
watch chain about Celiacs neck, she began to talk 
about the first group of visitors, describing dress, 
manner, and conversation; Jliss Westlake bright- 
ened, asking questions and speculating as to whom 
they might be. 

"It does seem good to have somebody to talk 
to," she siglied, as they left the table. " Now you 
are tired, sit down and read over your letter while 
I put things away." 

After the tiresome day the letter seemed doubly 
delicious. 

Miss Westlake fastened the blinds, shutting out 
the sound of the rain, covered the table with a 
green-and-red cloth, and set two tall brass candle- 
sticks holding tall candles in the centre of it. 

" Now we'll have an evening," she said. " Patty 
tvoulil go to bed before dark." 

Electa seated herself at the tiible ; Miss Westlake 
moved the rush-bottomed rocker to the fire, and 
isat silent with her eyes closed. 

"Cousin Jane." 

"Well, dear?" 
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Miss Westlake's voice had grown mellow since 
last night. 

" Would you like me to read you my letter ? " 

" Would I ? I would, indeed. I used to have 
letters once in a while when I was a girl, and 
Patty has some that I must look over and burn 
What a big sheet ! " 

*' it's a foolscap. And some is written between 
I lie lines. I could recite it now from beginning to 
end, I really believe." 

She did not read: "My little sister;" that was 
too precious for any one beside herself. Miss 
Westlake listened intently, almost intensely. It 
was a wonderful thing to her to be out "among 
folks" again; it was like being born into a new 
world, for the world had grown old and new again 
since she was young. 

"But I can't begin again," she answered to 
something, some longing, some cry within her- 
self; " all I can do is to go straight on." 

" That s as good as a book ! " she exclaimed hear- 
tily, "what a blessed thing it is to be set in a 
family." 

"Oh, Cousin Jane," exclaimed Electa, with all 
her heart in her eyes, "can't you and I make a 
family ? This house is so large and we can fill it 
full." 

" We are a family now," returned Miss Westlake 
decidedly, her tone shivering Electa's enthusiasm. 
"I don't want any one but you, you make the 
house full enough for me." 
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Electa smoothed out the large sheet and studied 
the penmanship. Hawthorne once remarked that 
he reperused his wife's letters for the sake of the 
penmanship; Celiacs letters were well worth read- 
ing for the sake of the penmanship. Pollok was 
safe in Electa's pocket; there was but one other 
book in the room excepting the Bible, that and 
the Bible were on the stand with Miss Westlake's 
spectacles. 

Not a bird, or a kitten, or a dog, nothing alivo 
near her except Lily asleep in her stable, the tall 
clock with its solemn, ceaseless tick, the fire that 
blazed on its iron hearth circling in and out among 
the short sticks of wood, and the sweet old lady 
asleep in her arm-chair. Celiacs letter was another 
live thing and the rose-geranium in the kitchen. 
Any thing else? Her Bible upstairs, — that was 
alive when God's life breathed through the words. 
But it was upstairs, and she dared not go upstairs 
alone; her writing materials also, and journal 
were beside it on the secretary. If she could have 
them the evening would not seem so long; but tho 
two lonely halls, the long staircase! She drew 
Pollok from her pocket and opened to the first 
book. It seemed hard and uninteresting: 
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Eternal Spirit ! God of trath ! to whom 
All things seemed as they are; Thou, who of old 
The prophet's eye unsealed, that nightly saw 
While heavy sleep fell down on other men. 
In holy Yision tranced the future pass 
Before him, and to Jadah's— " 
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A soft, low, plaintive voice interrupted her. 
Miss Westlake had lifted her hand and was pat- 
ting her own knee crooning: 
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Hash, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bod.*' 



If the holy angels were guarding her and tbeni, 
how could she be timid about going upstairs alone? 
With the sudden impulse she seized one of the 
candlesticks and darted into the hail. A shutter 
upstairs was blown with a bang against the case- 
ment, as her feet touched the first stair; she stifled 
the shriek that came to her lips, but the heavy can- 
dlestick fell and extinguished the candle; grasping 
the banister hard with both hands, she stood trem- 
bling, faint with a fear of she knew not what; the 
darkness choked her, she could not catch her 
breath. The front door rattled, there was a step 
ui){)n the piazza — no, it was nothing, there was 
not a sound. Slowly lifting one foot and then 
another, grasping the banister with both hands, 
she passed up the stiiircase. She could find her 
books easily in the dark; God was out in His world, 
it was faithless to be afraid of any thing. Step by 
step, as the fear passed, each step growing lighter, 
she groped her way up to her room, and felt along 
to the little table and found her books; she stood 
still one moment to regain her breath, to reassure 
herself, to feel near to God in that room that she 
had knelt and prayed in twice that day; then turn- 
ing, she became bewildered, and stretclnj 
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hand before her could not reach the door. Grop- 
ing hither and thither, touching now a bed-post, 
now the table, and now the wall, then tiirning to 
touch them all again, at last she touched the 
knob of a door; the door was ajar; had she closed 
the door or left it open? She could not remember, 
but it would be natural to leave it open that she 
might the more readily make her escape; she 
pushed it gently, the air seemed closer than the 
air of the hall; where could she be? This must bo 
Patty's room or the other room into which her 
room opened; the swinging shutter banged against 
the window fnime, then after a second, as soon as 
the house was still, there was another sound — a soft, 
stealthy movement, a noiseless, smothered step, 
above her, around her, or in the next room, she 
could not decide. Was it approaching her or mov- 
ing away from her? Holding the door-knob in 
her luind with an unuttcred cry u]:)on her stiflFening 
lips, she stood as still as if she did not breathe; her 
sharpened ears listening to tlie stealthy step. 

" Lecty! Lecty, child! where are you?" 

With a rush of life through her whole being, she 
sprang forward towards the voice and the light 

'* Are you upstairs ? " called Miss Westlake from 
the staircase. 

Had she been upstairs for years ? 

** I came up for my books,'* she answered in a 
self-controlled voice, emerging into the light, " and 
I think I lost my way in the dark." 

** I missed you, and noticed a candle was gone." 
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**I dropped it and put it out," she said, speaking 
more naturally. " Do you have rats here ? " 

"Sometimes, did you see one?" 

"In the dark?" she laughed excitedly. 

" Are you sure that you locked the door where 
Patty is V " 

" Oh, yes." 

Electa picked up the candlestick and the broken 
candle. 

" Have you bent it ? Or dropped grease on the 
stair carpet?" inquired Miss Westlake, in a con- 
cerned voice. 

How good it seemed to be in a world where she 
might drop grease on the stair carpet ? How good 
to be back where the fire burned and the clock 
ticked. It was striking six as she went out; it was 
lour minutes past six now ! 

" Are you going to write ? " asked Miss Westlake 
disappointedly, as Electa arranged pen, ink, paper, 
and books upon the table. 

"Not just yet." 

" I want to say some hymns to you first; they 
will take up my mind." 

" Would you like me to look on the book ?" 

"Oh, yes; and correct me if I make a mistake. 
Patty never would." 

Electa was learning that she must do the things 
lliat " Patty never would." 

"The hymn book is in the closet behind the blue 
platter; it*s a little green book with my father's 
name printed on it." 
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Electa cut the broken candle in two, relighted 
it, and went to the closet for the hymn book. 
Very contentedly Miss Westlake began to recite 
the first hymn — 

<* * There is a God, who reigDs above, 

Lord of the heaven and earth and seas; 
I fear His wrath, I ask His love, 
And with my lips I sing His praise. 

•* * There is a law which He has writ, 
To teach w& all what we mast do; 
My soul to His commands submit. 
For they are holy, just, and true.' " 

There were five stanzas in this first hymn ; she 
repeated it, without one mistake, in a pleasant 
recitative. 

" Shall I go on ? " she asked. 

"Oh, yes; till you can't go on any longer?" 

Fifteen were recited; the listener s interest began 
to flag, but not Miss Westlake's. Electa turned to 
the page before the Doxologies, and learned that 
the last liymu was number five hundred and ninety- 
nine. 

** I won t say them all to-night," smiled Miss 
Westhike; '*it will take several evenings. Oh, 
how many nights Tve said hymns till midnight. 
Would you like to hear a few Psalms to-night?" 

Electa thought of her letter to Celia and the 
first, tempting blank page of her journal, but after 
a slight hesitancy, arose and brought the Bible to 
the table. Miss Westlake's voice sank to a solemn 
monotone, she kept a Bible voice for her Bible 
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words. Eleota's father read the Psalms as if he 
were pouring them out of his own heart. 

" I expect that you are tired now," exchiimed 
Miss Westlake, as she finished tlie tenth Psalm; 
** read to nie a Uttle while, and then the watchers 
will come and we can go to bed ? " 

" What shall I read ? " 

"Any thing; what is that book close to my 
glasses ? " 

" * Moffat's Southern Africa.' " 

"That will do; read anywhere." 

The leaves of the book were yellowed and 
spotted; it had such a delightful oil smell; Electa 
was not. decided as to which she liked better, the 
delightful old smell or the delightful new smell of 
books. Turning the leaves her eyes caught the 
interesting sentence. — "We had travelled all day 
over a sandy plain, and passed a sleepless night 
from extreme thirst and fatigue." This appeared 
exciting; she laid the book upon the table, and 
resting her head upon her hand, began to read in 
a lively, story-telling voice. 

" * Rising early in the morning, and leaving the 
pe()j)Ie to get the wagon ready to follow, I went 
forward with one of our number to see if we could 
not perceive some indications of water, by the foot- 
marks of game; for it was in a part of the country 
where we could not expect the traces of man. 
After passing a ridge of hills and advancing a 
considerable way on the plain, we discovered at 
a distance a little smoke rising amidst a few 
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bushes wliiuh seemed to skirt a ravine. Auiraated 
with the prospect, we hastened forward, eagerly 
anticipating a delicious draught of water, no mat- 
ter what tlie quality might be. When we had 
arrived within a few hundred yards of the spot we 
stood still, startled at the fresh marks of lions 
which appeared to have been there only an hour 
before us. We had no guns, being too tired to 
carry them, and we hesitated for a moment 
whether to proceed or return. The wagon was 
yet distant and thirst impelled us to go on; but 
it was with caution, keeping a sharp lookout at 
every bush we passed. On reaching the spot we 
beheld an object of heart-rending distress. It was 
a venerable looking old woman, a living skeleton, 
sitting with her head leaning on her knees. She 
appeared terrified at our presence, and especially 
at me. She tried to rise, but, trembling with 
weakness, sank again to the earth. I addressed 
her by the name that sounds sweet in every clime 
and charms even the savage ear — " Why, mother, 
fear not ; we are friends and will do you no harm." 
I put several questions to her, but she appeared 
either speechless or afraid to open her lips. I 
again repeated: "Pray, mother, who are you, and 
how came you to be in this situation?" To which 
she replied: "I am a woman; I have been here 
four days; my children have left me here to die." 

" * " Your cliildren ? " I interrupted. 

" * "Yes," raising her hand to her shrivelled 
bosom, **my own children, three eons and two 
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daughters. They are gone," pointing with her 
finger, "to yonder blue mountain, and have left 
me to die." 

** * " And pray why did they leave you ? " I 
inquired. 

" * Spreading out her hands, " I am old, you see, 
and I am no longer able to serve them; when they 
kill game I am too feeble to help in carrying home 
the flesh; I am not able to gather wood to make 
a fire; and I can not carry their children on my 
back as I used to do." 

** * This last sentence was more than I could 
bear; and, though my tongue was cleaving to the 
roof of my mouth for want of water, this reply 
opened a fountain of tears. I remarked that I was 
surprised that she had escaped the lions which 
seemed to abound and to have approached very 
near the spot where she was. She took hold of 
the skin of her left arm with her fingers, and 
raising it up as one would do a loose linen, she 
added: "I hear the lions, but there is nothing on 
me that they would eat. I have no flesh on me 
for them to scent." At this moment the wagon 
drew near, which greatly alarmed her, for she sup- 
posed that it was an animal. Assuring her that it 
would do her no harm, I said that as I could not 
stay I would put her into the wagon and take her 
with me. At this remark she became convulsed 
with teiTor. Others addressed her, but all to no 
effect. She replied that if we took her and left her 
at aiiotlier villnge, they would only do the same 
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thing again. " It is our custom ; I am nearly dead, 
I do not want to die again." 

"'The sun was now piercingly hot; the oxen 
were raging in the yoke, and we ourselves nearly 
delirious. Finding it impossible to influence the 
woman to move without running the risk of her 
dying convulsed in our hands, we collected a 
quantity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry 
meat, some tobacco, and a knife, with some other 
articles, telling her we should return in two days 
and stop the night, when she would be able to go 
with us, only she must keep up a good fire at night, 
as the lions would smell the dried flesh, if they did 
not scent her. We then pursued our course, and, 
after a long ride, passing a rocky ridge of hills, we 
came to a stagnant pool, into which men and oxen 
rushed precipitately, though the water was almost 
too muddy to go down our throats. 

" * On our return to the spot according to prom- 
ise, we found the old woman and every thing 
gone; but, on examination discovered the foot- 
marks of two men, from the hills referred to, who 
appeared to have taken her away. Several months 
afterwards I learned from an individual who visited 
the station, that the sons, seeing from a distance 
the wagon halt at the spot where they had so un- 
naturally left their mother to perish, came to see, 
supposing that the travellers had been viewing the 
mangled remains of their mother. Finding her 
alive and supplied with food, and on her telling 
the story of the strangers' kindness, they were 
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alarmed, and dreading the vengeance of the great 
chief, whom they supposed me to be, took her 
home and were providing for her with more than 
usual care.'" 

** What a blessed thing that he happened there 
just then!" exclaimed Miss Westlako. "And I 
have murmured about my life. I am a happy old 
woman, after all ! " 

Electa did not speak her thoughts. That dread- 
ful thing happened out in God s world. But He 
had thought about the poor mother who had not 
taught her little children about Morimo, and 
moved towards her the feet of the missionary. 
She would tell Tnide about this. Trude's day- 
dream was to go to Africa. 

"Don't begin in the middle, child; turn back to 
the beginning, I want to hear it all; it sounds like 
him telling it when you read." 

Electa's fingers were on her pen ; Mr. Ryle had 
promised to send a line to her father announcing 
her safe arrival, but she wanted to open her heart 
to Celia; she felt as if she could not sleep until she 
had written to Celia. 

" Begin at the very beginning, child," Miss West 
lake said again. 

With no movement of impatience she turned the 
leaves and began at the very beginning. She saw 
the words and pronounced them correctly ; she tried 
to read in a wide-awake voice, but sudden home- 
sickness so overwhelmed her that she knew not 
what she was reading. Page after page she read, 
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her voice clianging at last into a weary monotone; 
the clock struck eight, and Miss Westlakc, with 
her head upon one side, was fast asleep. The 
watchers had not come, and, drearier still, Mr. Ryle 
had not come. If she could but hear his voice or 
behold his face one moment! Her heart wonkl 
burst if somebody did not come; she dropped her 
head upon the table moaning: "Oh, mamma! oh, 
Celia ! oh, papa, papa ! " 

God's world was a very empty place to her to- 
night; the places and things in it seemed very far 
apart, and the spaces between so wide, so empty. 
It was a long, rainy way to Mr. Ryle and his beau 
tiful mother, and a longer, longer way to The Bee 
hive, with nothing but emptiness between it and 
her. Cousin Patty was asleep, — no. Cousin Patty 
was awake, and Cousin Jane was asleep, and she 
was all alone. She moved the table and her chair 
nearer Miss Westlake's chair, so near that she 
might touch her hand, and sat down to write to 
Celia. She had left home, partly that Celia might 
not leave home; must she not therefore write her a 
( heery letter? 

Like papa, her sunny side was sunshine itaelf 
This letter was so sweet and sunny that even papa 
was puzzled and wondered at the brightness of the 
child. He would not have wondered had he seen 
her head drop upon the table and heard the suppli- 
cation of her heart before slip wrote " Dear every 
body at home." It was a letter wholly outside 
of herself She laughed about not kindling the 
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fire and the broken pitcher, and told them tow she 
had lost her way upstairs in the dark and stayed 
years before Cousin Jane called. Celia said that 
her story of Putty's life and death was a little poem, 
She was sure that Electa would do the wonderful 
tiling in the family. 

The letter was written and nine o'clock had 
struck, three pages in her journal were written. 
Pollok read awhile, and ten o'clock had struck. 
Cousin Jane opened her eyes and looked around 
Bleepily. 

" What, nobody come yet ! Was that ten ? I 
know now what I did ! I got confused and mixed 
things up, and that's why nobody has come. I told 
Mr. Truman that Mr. Lewis and his wife were 
coming, and I told Mrs. Lewis, — I'm sure I don't 
know what I did tell her; and I sent word by the 
undertaker that — well, I hardly know what I did 
say. Lecty, we'll have to stay alone. I have 
their supper all ready, too. We'll go in and see if 
she's all right and comfortable, and then go to bed, 
shall we ? Your eyes ai'e round and wide open ! " 

" Well," assented Electa, " but I wish somebody 
had come." 

"I don't care, I like to be alone with you; I feel 
as if you made the house full." 

As they went out into the hall their footsteps 
sounded very loud to Electa. Miss Westlake held 
the light, fearing that Electa might drop it and sot 
the house on fire, while Electa imlocked the door. 
Unchanged and still was the little, old face. 
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"1*1X1 glad she had as good times as she had,** 
Miss Westlake said; "think of that poor old woman, 
among the lions, starving to death. Patty hadn't 
any trouble but the trouble slie made for herself." 

The candle flickered as they went out into the 
liall; was any house ever so large and quiet before? 
Electa slept and dreamed of home, Miss Westlake 
plopt and dreamed that she and Patty were little 
girls going to school together and telling each 
other what they would do when they were grown 
up; Mr. Ryle remembered Electa, but he had been 
called three miles from home to see a dying man as 
he had turned his horse's head toward Walnut 
Grove; he thought of her as he fell asleep, and 
planned to visit her on Monday; his mother felt 
again the touch of Electa's hand and lips and her 
soft, long hair; she prayed for David before she 
slept and for David's wife. And David's wife, not 
knowing that she was David's wife and that some- 
body's faith and prayers were bringing her a bless- 
ing, being restless and unable to sleep, comforted 
herself witli repeating the liymn beginning with 
Buch a world of comfort: 

** Father, I know that all my life 
Is portloDed out for me." 
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Another day of heavy, hard rain. Electa felt as 
if it had rained forever and would go on raining 
Ibrever. 

" Patty used to like to hear it rain," said Cousin 
fJane. 

Electa mused as she dressed, and mused as she 
ate her breakfast. ** I wish that I might do one 
little, last thing for her," she was thinking. 

But the one little thing she could not think of; 
neighbors whom Patty had not seen for yeai*s had 
dressed her in a white robe and laid her in her 
casket, they had smoothed her hair and laid to- 
gether her busy hands; there was nothing left for 
the little girl that came in the storm to do. 

"Did she like flowers?" she questioned, sud- 
denly breaking her boiled egg carefully. 
. There was but one "she" in the world to Patty's 
sister. "Flowers! No, she didn't seem to care 
much for them; only that southernwood; I took 
a piece of that and laid it on her pillow the day 
she died." 

" I wish I could find some «autumn leaves and 
make a cross. Will people bring flowers?" 
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"What for?" 

** I might put some southernwood in her hand; 
may I?" 

" Why, yes, child, if you want to. Your egg is 
all getting cold, and you haven't eaten a mouth- 
ful of toast." 

" I'm not hungry. Til go in now," decided Electa 
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" I suppose people won't come to-day ; only the 
aiinister to make a prayer with us; it will be a 
jueer funeral without one mourner." 

"Do go; ril go with you," coaxed Electa. 

"Oh, I can't; I couldn't. How could I go among 
io many people? I'm all dropping to piecjcs now; I 
fuel MS if I wanted something or somebody to hold 
me to;;othor." 

" It seems too bad to let strangers bury her," 
said Electa. 

"Does it? I'll tell her all about it when I see 
her, and she'll understand; that is, if I don't for- 
get. I do forget so; when I woke up this morn- 
ing 1 thought that you were Cynthy Stairs that 
used to go to singing-school with me. Things are 
very crooked and mixed up to me. I think I'll 
get Mr. Ryle to make my will before I forget what 
I want to do." 

Electa went into the kitchen and picked three 
s{>rigs of southernwood; it seemed an easy thing 
to do until she looked down at the cold, stifl' fin- 
gers that she must touch. She had not remembered 
that she must touch her hands. She had never felt 
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the touch of n dead hand. The sprigs fell to the 
carpet, tilie could not do it, after all; Cousin June 
(lid not care, it conhl not make any diflference to 
any body. She might think of something else that 
she could do. 

" Lecty ! " Miss Westlake had come to the door- 
way. " I just tiiought why she doesn't look 
imtnral to me; they have plastered her hair down 
Kinooth on both aides and she always wore it 
pnt^iiud back. Just get her comb and brush and 
briiHli it back, and let mo see how it looka I won- 
dered what was the matter with her, now I know." 

"Oh, I don't want to; I don't want to," Electa 
cried within herself "I can't do it" 

" I would do it myself, but I want to remember 
her soft and warm," 

The ipiavering voice broke down; Electa spoke 
quickly: "I'll do it; where ure the comb and 
brush ? " 

"On the bureau ui lier room," 

Miss Westliiko went out to pick up the kin- 
dlings for Electa to build a fire in the room across 
the liiill; " Nlutlier's room," she called it. Electa 
stood with tiie sunthurnwood in her hand looking 
down at the face and hands that she dreaded un- 
utterably to touciL She did not like to touch any 
one unless she loved them; never of her own ac- 
cord would she shake hands with a stranger. She 
had wanted to do some little thing, and now this 
hard thing was given her to do. If the desire to 
do come from God, must not the opportunity and 
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the thing* to do come from Him, also ? Electa did 
not put this thought into words; after one waver- 
ing instant she went upstairs for brush and comb. 

Lilting the hair with her fingers to loosen it, 
she brushed it back; with the first shrinking touch 
her dread was taken away ; after that it was not 
hard to place the fragrant green sprigs in the 
hands, even to move the fingers so that they 
miglit clasp it. 

"Oh, how nice and pretty!" exclaimed Miss 
Westlake, coming to the threshold with an armful 
of wood and kindlings. "Now Tm happy and com- 
fortable." She tottered across the hall murmur- 
ing: "Nobody needs me now." 

Tlie day did not seem like Sunday to Electa, it 
was like yesterday. " 1 can't go to cliurch," she 
said to herself as she opened the stove door to 
kindle the fire. " I can't see any body at home or 
Mr. Kyle or his mother or John Gray, and I can't 
have a letter! Oh, dear! And it rains and the 
house is so still, and to-night it will be stiller." 

Tiie fire went out; but at the second attempt 
she succeeded; she brought one chair nearer the 
fire, placed another nearer the window, re-arranged 
the books on the table, and then her morning's 
work was done. The long day would be more 
endless than yesterday. Sunday was their best 
day at home, because mamma could give all her 
time to them and Celia's busy-ness was laid aside 
until to-morrow. 

Miss Westlake opened the door and looked in ; 
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the musclofi of lier face were drawn as if in physi- 
cal pain, and when she spoke Electa noticed that 
her voice had h)st its self-control. '* Tve taken my 
last look at Patty; don't let people look at me and 
tiilk to me," she pleaded, staggering into the room. 

Electa sprang forward and led her to her mother's 
chair, brought her a footstool, and gently pressed 
her head against tlie cushioned back of the chair, 
liien seating herself on the carpet between the 
chair and the window, she began to sing softly. 
The rain beat against the panes, the fire cracked, 
Electa sang on and on. 

Among the books on the table she had noticed 
one with the title: "Solitude Sweetened." There 
might be something in it for Cousin Jane; there 
might be something in it for herself. Eagerly she 
opened it ; it was a book of meditations. She glanced 
through it. "Providence, Disappointments, Expe- 
rience, Resignation, Death, On a Blind Beggar, After 
Sickness, Going to a Fair, A »Iourney along the Sea- 
shore, Prayer, Contradictions, On the Author's first 
Using Glasses, On Casting our Care on God, A 
Glance at the Glories on the other Side Creation." 

These were but a part of the themes. Cousin 
Jane would like the last one. They were written 
long ago ; she would like them because they were 
old. 

The old lady was leaning back in her chair, the 
slow tears rolling unheeded down her cheeks. 
Stationing herself on the carpet under, the window, 
Electa opened the book at random and read aloud. 
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The companionship in the tone was all that the 
listener felt; the words and thoughts she could not 
grasp. One thought Electa found for herself: "The 
Father hath loved the Son and given all things 
into His hand; the Son hath loved us and given 
nsall things richly to enjoy." She was not enjoy- 
ing the "all things" to-day. 

Page after page she read in her musical, sympa- 
thetic voice; the reddened, quivering eyelids be- 
came still, the tears dried upon the cheeks, a smile 
touched her lips as Cousin Jane slept. 

Electa leaned back against the wall sighing for 
something to do; there was nothing to do but 
thinlc, and she was tired of thinking; outside of her- 
self was this room and Cousin Jane and the wind- 
ing, muddy road and the houses dark through the 
rain. There were strangers in all the houses; if she 
shouM follow the road for miles and miles she 
would meet more strangers. Far down the road — 
she had lifted her head to look out — a wagon witli 
a black top, drawn by two horses, was approaching, 
and not far off, a church bell was sounding. At 
home they were on the way to church; Vail would 
miss her in church, and perhaps papa would when 
he looked down at the parsonage pew. There 
were so many to be missed now beside herself — 
Martyn and Arch and Trude and Robin. Were 
;iny of them as desolate as she was? But no one 
needed her as Cousin Jane needed her; if Cousin 
Jane should awake and find her gone, she would 
call her and no one else. In all the world there 
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was no one so near to Cousin Jane as she was. 
A low tap was at the door, the door-knob turned; 
Electa sprang to her feet; before she could speak 
John Gray had opened the door. 

" Oh, Tm so glad ! " she exclaimed joyously. 

*' I came to see if I could be of use," he whispered 
coming towards her. lie was dressed in a suit of 
coarse gray, his shirt was of unbleached muslin, and 
his boots the heaviest that she had ever seen. 

He intercepted her glance at his boots. *' I know 
1 don't dress well," he said, coloring painfully; 
** but I have so little money, and I must have a book 
now and then." 

*»Why I didn't— what did I do?" she asked 
smiling. 

'*You thought that I do not look like your 
brothers." 

*'No, you don*t; my brothers are not at all hand- 
some," she said unconsciously, thinking of them and 
not of him. 

" I would have come last night, but it was dark 
and late when I got home from Swanzey; if Mr. 
Morris had not forgotten his basket of groceries I 
shouldn't have gone to Swanzey at all, and if I had 
not caught my toe and tripped exactly in front of 
— but that's telling; what would you like to have 
more than any thing ? " 

"Something to read; no, I know! oh, you haven't 
brought me a letter ! " 

"Something very like it," he said his face as 
beaming as her own, as he unbuttoned his jacket 
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and drew from his vest pocket a large business 
like envelope. 

" From Arch ! Oh, the dear boy ! And he wrote 
to Swanzey instead of Walnut Grove ! And he 
meant it to meet me ; I might have had it Friday, 
perliaps; I do thank you so very much." 

John Gray could not help saying: "I thank you, 
too," then wondered what he meant. He told Mr. 
Ryle afterward tliat Electa Given*s attractiveness 
consisted in her " unexpectedness." 

"Is there any thing that I can do for Miss 
Jane ? " 

"I don't know; I don't like to awaken her to 
ask," she answered, opening her envelope. 

"Don't do that; I'm in no hurry." 

"Will yoil sit down and read?" 

"I'll find something to do," he said gravely, a 
gleam of fun brightening his eyes. 

Electa went back to the carpet between Miss 
Westlake's chair and the window to read her let- 
ter hastily, then to read it slowly. It was just like 
Arch to think of her. 

John Gray went out into the hall and stood 
there looking around; he was seeking a good place 
to hide something. On the hall table, under the 
sheet of yellow wrapping paper, half hidden and 
half revealed, he placed another envelope; then 
taking another from his breast pocket he went 
lightly upstairs; Electa's door stood open, it would 
be just what she needed at bedtime after the long 
day. This writing was daintily pretty and the post- 
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mark Washington; but she would think it intru- 
sive for him to enter; the letter was not a trunk, 
lie had no excuse for takin*^ tliis upstairs; so with 
a disappointed air he turned and came down. If 
he had a sister or a mother she should have a cosey 
chamber like that. What would Klecta think of his 
carpetless floor, bare walls, and hard bed ! But his 
trunk had books in it; she would appn'ciate them. 

The third letter must have another hiding-phice; 
how could he manage for her to have it at night 
under lier pillow? He might keep it until Miss 
fJane awoke. And the foiu'th ! How he would 
love to see her face each time. This was a thick 
letter, aiul the penmanship was like a school girls. 
She had so many to write to her and he had not 
one. Returning the Washington letter to his 
pocket, he found a place for the school girl's letter, 
in the closet in the kitchen, in a large platter. 
She would surely go to that closet at dinner-time. 

" Cousin Jane is awake ! " 

He started guiltily, confused and st^unmering ho 
tried to speak. Electa was silent and indignant. 
John Gray was certainly not a gentleman. She 
almost said, "Are you looking for something to 
eat ? " She had intemled to read Arch's letter to 
him, but she was too disappointed in him; she 
could never honor him again. She remained in 
the kitchen while he went into "mothers room" 
to speak to Miss Westlake; she was not in the 
kitchen when he passed tlirough to go out. He 
lingered, hoping tlmt she would return to speak to 
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hitn, then laughed as he ran down the steps into 
the shed, for how indignant she would be at her- 
self for misjudging him ! 

John Gray never made a aliadow in his life by 
putting himself between himself and the light. 
With his single eye he could see clearly. He never 
did any thing that he was ashamed of, therefore 
how could he, for longer than one moment, feel 
ashamed? He had trained himself to look out- 
side of himself Had Electa found herself likely 
to be misjudged she would not have eaten or slept 
till all was explained; but he tossed his annoyance 
away with a laugh; there was nothing morbid in 
his heart or mind. He could become as a breezy 
west wind to Electa, if she woidd not be too mor- 
bidly sensitive to bear his influence. After ho 
went away she came down-stairs, pale and quiet; 
she had made a hero of John Gray, and to find 
her hero poking around in a stranger's kitchen 
closet was not at all ludicrous, it was humiliating. 

But what was that? A letter under that wrap- 
ping paper! Another letter? How silly she was! 
She would not even look. She could not keep her 
eyes from peeping however. It xooi a letter, and 
from Marty n ! It was just like Marty n to think 
of her. She could almost forgive John Gray, for 
the sake of this surprise. 

Sitting on the stairs, her eyes fijled with happy 
tears as she read the letter. Marty n would have 
made a vow to write a letter for every Sunday 
could he have seen her face ! For fully three min- 
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utes she forgot the gloom outside and the gloom 
inside. What a different day this would have 
been had not Mr. Morris forgotten his basket of 
groceries, and had not John Gray stumbled in front 
of the post-oflSce! What a different day this would 
have been had not the boys forgotten tliat they 
were to write to Walnut Grove and had they neg- 
lected to write to Swanzey instead ? Were these 
the things that papa called providences? Prov- 
idences, she thought, were to teach the great 
events in people's lives, to change the fate of a 
nation or to save the life of a king; she hardly 
dared call the slight happenings that brought her 
letters to her by such an awe-inspiring name. 
Still, — balancing the letter on her hand as she 
reasoned, — how could she thank God for them if 
He had not done it, and she did want to thank 
Him; not Arch, or Martyn; only God, could know 
how much they were to her. The letters were of 
one sheet of mercantile note each; not girls' newsy, 
chatty letters, but brief*, rather business-like, good, 
and kind, and brotherly, and so much like home. 
Now if she could have a letter from one of tho 
girls, from Trude, or Robin, she would be satisfied 
— almost They were away from home having a 
good time ; if they would only think of her ! 

The letters were reread and looked at and laid 
away, and book after book opened, glanced through, 
and thrown down. There did not seem to be a 
yomg book in the house. 

"Boston's fourfold State." The title was not at- 
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tractive, but she read the title page carefully: 
"Human Nature in its Fourfold State; of Primitive 
Integrity, Entire Depravity, Begun Recovery, and 
Consummate Happiness or Misery; Subsisting in 
the Parents of Mankind in Paradise, the Unregen- 
erate, the Regenerate, and all Mankind in the Fu- 
ture State." She turned the pages and read sen- 
tences, now and then a paragraph ; it was too hard 
for her, too grown up, slie could not understand it 
The next book that she opened, — these were in the 
secretary in her own chamber, — was a leather- 
bound, stained and spotted cover of a volume 
of " Plutarcirs Lives," translated from the original 
(nvck, with notes critical and historical. It was 
in oiglit volumes; this was volume third. She 
oponeci to Antony and became absorbed; ancient 
historv had always been amouff her favorite studies; 
RucLlenly the book dropped from her hand: was 
this Sunday reading ? Was it right to be laughing 
over an anecdote of Antony and Cleopatra and to 
remcmlier that she must write to Arch that Cle- 
opatra had made fun of Antony by ordering one 
of her divers to put a salt fish upon his hook while 
he was fisliing? Replacing it she opened another, 
bound in leather, stained and pencil marked. " Pa- 
ley's Moral and Political Philosophy.*' Ah, she 
might read that, for her eyes caught the words: 
"Duty and efficacy of prayer as seen by the light 
of nature." 

Tiie subject of prayer was of intense interest to 
her; she lost herself in the book and was aroused 
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only by a change of enliject "Sultjection to Civil 
Government," she certainly did not care to read. 
" Religious Expeiience." That might be eomething 
interesting and good, there might be something of 
a story about it; she exclaimed with delight at 
lighting upon the words: "Considerations on 
dreams, visions, and so forth." This book she 
couM enjoy; with a brightened face she took it 
down-stairs to lier seat on the ciiipet between Miss 
Wofitlake's chair and the window and read for an 
hour. It was not a story bimk, but there were 
incidcntR and illustrations that interested her, that 
comforted and helped, that answered some of the 
questions she had been too sliy to ask. 

Tiic long morning passed and no one came. 
'Hie black top wagon passed on itfl way home from 
chui'ch, and again she watched it as long as she 
could see it She brought in wood for the Grea 
find swept the ashes back from the hcartli of the 
Franklin. Miss Westlake dozed, seldom stirring, 
she appeared to sleep restfully, and Electa, although 
longing to speak fo her, to hear the sound of her 
voice, did not by stmnd or touch awaken her, 

" I want somebody to speak to me," she almost 
sobbed, as the wind rattled the window frames and 
caused the shutters upstairs to bang and slam 
against the house. " Cousin Jane," she whispered, 
rising and touching her hand; " Cousin Jane," she 
said aloud, "shall 1 get dinner now?" Suppose 
that Cousin Jane should not move or speak ? Sup- 
pose that she had stopped breathing? She laughed 
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wlieu the old lady stirred, opened her eyes, and 
looked np at her; she would have kissed her for 
very joy had she not been so shy. 

" I don't want any dinner ; get some for your- 
self; there's cold beef and apple pie and currant 
jelly and biscuits. Are you hungry?" 

** Yes'm, I am; won't you eat with me? I don't 
like to eat alone, I never ate alone in my life." 

" I couldn't swallow a mouthful, child; eat your 
own dinner and don't trouble me." 

Electa turned away; the voice was childish and 
fretful, her cheeks were burning and her hands 
hot. 

" I will go upstairs and lie down in my own bed 
where I used to sleep with Patty; what time is it?" 

*' About one o'clock." 

** I'll stay till it's all over; don't let any body 
look at me or speak to me; I want to go to sleep." 

" But the minister will come," expostulated Electa. 

"No matter for the minister; do as I tull you. I 
want to be alone; don't call me, whatever happc^ns." 

"There's nothing to happen," said Electa; " I 
wish soniething would." 

"Give Lily some hay, and pump her trough fnll 
of water, can I trust you to do that?" asked Miss 
West lake, rising with difHculty. 

" Try me and see." 

"There's no hay down; you will have to go up 
the ladder into the mow and throw it down; be 
careful and not fall, and don't hurt yourself with 
the fork. Did you ever do such a thing? " 
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"No; but if you can do it, I ought to be able to." 

"Well, child, don't hurt yourself, and eat a good 
dinner," she said, putting out her hands as if she 
could not see the way. "I am glad it storms, for 
it keeps people from rushing here." 

For the first time in her life Electa wished that 
people would come. She would never again wish 
for solitude. 

" Lean on me, Cousin Jane." 

" I might as well lean on a Avisp of straw," she 
answered tenderly. 

Electa took her hand and led her through the 
hall and upstairs through the chamber they had 
dhared together into Patty's room. Patty's bed 
was soft and warm, the sheets and blankets were 
sweet with the perfume of the damask rose. Electa 
untied her shoes and slipped them oflF, unbuttoned 
her dress, and arranged the pillows as she dictated, 
wrapping her in a blanket and tucking her in as 
if she were a little ciiiid. 

"Thank you," she said; "I need you, but nobody 
needs me now; it's all over, and I can go to sleep. 
Patty won't get out, and nothing will happen to 
her, and nobody Avill know. Feed Lily and get 
yourself a good dinner, and let me go to sleep." 

" May I bring you a cup of tea ? " 

"No, nothing; I don't want any thing," she said 
decidedly. 

Electa looked around the room ; every thing was 
in perfect order. There was nothing that she 
could do. She might not even sit and watch her 
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as she slept, she might not fan her or bathe her 
head; there was not a thread to be picked from 
the carpet, there was not a speck of dust any whei'o. 
All she might do was to step softly out, leaving 
the door ajar that she might hear if Cousin Jano 
should call. 

There was no one down-stjiirs to do any tiling 
for; no one that needed her nearer than a hundred 
miles; the house seemed to grow more silent and 
empty every hour. Oh, the full, full house at 
home. Oh, the happy noines, the footsteps, the 
voices, the low laughter, the moving in and out, 
the opening and shutting doors, the gentle Sunday 
bustle. If she might only hear a sound, any sound 
save the occasional bang of a shutter, or the tick- 
ing of the clock, or the snapping of the fire; any 
sound beside the ceaseless rain and the wind. Her 
own light footsteps startled her; as she closed the 
sitting-room door, she sliivenul at the sound; should 
she close it, thus shutting herself in and shutting 
Cousin Jane out ? She felt that she should choke 
if she attempted to eat. 

But Lily must eat if she could not; throwing 
her shawl about her, and leaving eacjli door open 
behind her as if for protection, she hardly knew 
from what, she hurried out through the shed to 
the brick walk, glad of the rain that fell upon her 
uncovered head, glad of her firm foothold upon 
the bricks. She had felt as if every thing were 
slipping away under her feet. 

Beautiful, white Lilv stood wMitin^:: for Iwr 
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or for somebody, in meditative content. Elcctit 
pnttod )ier and asked her if she liked to be out 
there alone, and passed throngh into the bam 
floor. She dreaded the ascent of the ladder, she 
dreaded stepping into the mow. Tnide and Koliin 
wmdd have thtnight it fnn, lint iihe liud never 
romped in the luirn as they had done. But some- 
body had anticipated her, the hay was alronily 
thrown down; not enoiigli for to-day, bnt ennngh 
for a week. 

"Somebody is very good," she said alond, for 
the Rake of hearing her own voice, fiatliering the 
hay npon the fork she lifted it above her head and 
carried it into Lily's stable, tossing it down before 
her. 

"Are yon ready for your dinner?" she asked. 
" Don't yim care if yon mnst eat alone? Doesn't 
yonr heart ever ache? D<in't yon know what to 
crj' for ? " 

Retnrning several times she spread an almiid- 
aneo of hay around Lily; fivsli straw had been laiil 
for her bed, and the trongh was filk-d with water. 
After looking around to see (hat Lily was comfort- 
able nho went into the barn floor and xat down 
npon a j-ilc of biiy. The rain fell heavily npon I he 
roof; tlirotigh tlio two sTnall witidi)WH she could 
see the evergreens bending befon- the storm. She 
wondered if she might bring her dinner and eat 
it sitting npon the hay; with Lily so near, and a 
bo<ik and the hay that reminded her of home; she 
would not be so desolate as in the empty house. 
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with the still presence down-stairs and the sleeping 
presence upstairs. But the minister must come 
soon and the people — and the minister might be 
like papa. Oh, if it only might be Mr. Ryle? 
Rising very slowly she again wrapped herself in 
her shawl and went into the house. 

**I cant eat," she said, standing before the 
kitchen stove; "but it would be something to do." 
It would be too lonely to set the table and sit 
down and make believe that it was dinner-time; 
she decided to take a piece of pie in her hand and 
eat as she read. She opened the door into the hall 
and listened: not a sound, not a new sound; Cousin 
Jane must be asleep. 

The pie was in the kitchen closet; she had cut a 
piece and taken it into her hand when she felt 
moved to turn back, not with any design, simply 
from impulse, and there in the platter was laid 
Trude's letter! 

With a cry she burst into tears. It was almost 
too good to be true. And Trude had been think- 
ing of her, too. Forgetting the pie, she dropped 
it into the platter and opened the letter. It was a 
foolscap sheet. Chatty and newsy, full of frolic, 
and study, good resolutions, plans for the future, 
and gratitude to all at home; full of sympathy for 
her, suggestions as to how she should pass her 
time and calling her a darling, self-denying, little 
sister. 

"She doesn't know that it's for her," thought 
Electa, smiling through happy tears. 
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Afler that, how could she but eat a good dinner ? 
At tlie appointed time the minister came; a grave 
young man, who shook hands kindly with her and 
prayed with her, promiBing to call upon Mibh Wtist- 
lake through the week. Men came and carried 
the casket, enclosed in a pine box, down the piuKza 
Ktepn, down the long path to the gate, and pushed 
it into the hearse. Electa stood on the piazza till 
Ihuy started, the minister in his buggy, the licarso 
with its plumes following; thi-ongh Ihe mud and 
the dismal rain they passed on out of her sight 
Patty was gone; she and Jane were all alone now. 
She locked and bolted the door, locking the door 
of the 1'oom where Putty had lain, and then went 
into "mother's room" to see if the fire were burn- 
ing. It was almost out, one stick of wood remained 
in the wood box; she put it on the fire, and then 
went to the windows to look up the road and 
down the road. Someliody was coming; wag 
it a raaa or a boy v It could not be John Gray. 
Oh if it only were ! She would not look again and 
he disappointed, she would go upstairs and tell 
Cousin Jane about the minister. 

"1 heard them," said Miss Westlake, rising and 
topsing the blankets aside. 

" Now will you come down ? " cried Electa, joy- 
lully; "and, oi», I found another letterl I'll read 
it to you, and make you a cup of tea, and we'll be 
as comfortable as we know how to be." 

With gentle persuasion she coaxed Misa West- 

ke into the rocker before the Franklin, anil 
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busied herself in setting the table and making 
tea. 

As Electa was stooping over the stove pouring 
the hot water mto the brown teapot, there was a 
step in the shed. 

"May I come again?" asked John Gray, his 
head appearing at the kitchen door; " may I come 
all the time ? " 

"Oh, I thank you! I do thank you!" exclaimed 
Electa, so startled that she sprinkled hot water 
over her hand. 

" Mrs. Morris sent me to stay all night," he said, 
coming in. 

"We don't need you," Miss Westlake called 
out; " but come in an<l stay." 

" We do need you," said Electa in a low tone. 

"Of course you need me, Miss Jane," he said; 
" don't you want a grandson ? I'm in pressing 
need of a grandmotlier." He went to her and 
stood at her side; Electa entered with the teapot 
in her hand. 

" My children," the quavering voice broke down, 
ending with a sob; "my cliildren, I'll take you 
both, if you will only stay with a lonesome old 
woman like me." 

"All right, grandma," John Gray bent over and 
kissed her forehead. " Now I belong to you and you 
to me; I never belonged to any one before. Come, 
Cousin Electa, and kiss your grandmother." 

Electa came shyly and kissed her. 

"Now we are adopted all round," cried John 
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Gray, gayly ; " and if Fm not good to you, grand- 
ma, may nobody ever be good to me." 

Like a flash of light came the thought to Miss 
Westlake: "Now I know what the Lord wants 
my money for; Til adopt John Gray and educate 
him." 

But slie answered as quietly as if there were not 
a tinnult of joy within her: **Then you must eat 
something with me, and read to me by and by; 
and to-morrow weUl make our plans. You must 
come and live with me, of course." 

Electa almost shouted. Was it possible that she 
Would never be so lonely and homesick again? 
Was her hard time over so soon?' 

"I knew something was ready to happen," said 
Jolin Gray; ** my inheritance hasn't failed yet." 

" What is your inheritance?*" questioned Electa 
wonderingly. 

**'God*s providence is mine inheritance,'" he 
quoted reverently. 



XI. 
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.Miss Westlake held an open book in her hand, 
Imt she could not fix her eyes upon its pages; de- 
Hpite the thought that it was Sunday and the day 
of Patty's funoral she could not lose Iierself in her 
usual Sunday reading. The small, leather-bound, 
stained volume dropped again and again from her 
fingers as her eyes wandered to the table where 
they were sitting, — her children, her two children, 
who were being given to her after her long years 
of "expecting things." 

The dark face and the fair face both so alive, so 
young, so eager! The old blood in her veins 
throbbed and leaped. God was setting the soli- 
tary in a family; like Hannah her countenance 
Avould be no more sad. 

With an effort she brought her eyes back to lier 
book: **The Christian's Great Interest; in Two 
Parts. I. The Trial of a saving Interest in Christ 
II. The Way how to Attain it." On the coarse 
fly-leaf in a bold hand was written: "Catherine 
Westlake, her book, 1797." 

A pile of old books had been placed on the table 
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between the children ; once in a while each read a 
separate book, but oftener the two heads were bent 
together over the same musty volume. 

" You ask me the questions, and see how many 
1 can answer," John was saying. 

But, no, she must not listen, she must not allow 
her thoughts to wander; for fifty years slie had 
read a sermon on Sunday evening. She fastened 
1 1 er eyes upon the book and read: " The believer 
may also be hourly with God, to go in daily witli 
his failings, and seek repentance and pardon and 
peace through Christ's advocateship." 

The book dropped again; the old wrists had sud- 
denly grown weak, the old eyes were refusing to 
read. The children were talking in subdued voices. 

" ' Study without prayer is atheism,' " John read. 
'* I believe that." 

" So do I," assented Electa warmly. " What are 
you going to be ? " 

"A student all my life. I wsh I dared show 
you something." 

" Don't you ? Why don't you ? " 

"Because I'm ashamed; nobody knows. If you 
keep on being so kind, I believe I will. I'm faint- 
iiearted now, through lack of encouragement; but 
perhaps you may not encourage me." 

** I will if it 8 worth it," she promised. 

"There's the rub. I don't believe it is. Genius 
is bold, they say; I'm not bold, therefore I can't be 
a genius." 

"John Gray," Miss W^stlake opened her eyes 
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and turned towards him, " what do you want most 
to do ? " 

" Study," he replied promptly, " and travel, and 
then settle down to hard Work." 

** Study what ? " 

"Books, and things, and men!" 

** Travel where ? " 

"Over our own grand, big country, from nortli 
to soutli, from east to west." 

" What kind of hard work do you want to do?" 

"Something to help men to know themselves 
and to know God." 

"What is that something?" 

" 1 haven't decided yet." 

" Preaching, isn't it ? " 

"Teaching in some shape; I think," speaking 
slowly, " that I shall choose to teacli." 

" I like that," cried Electa in a tone of great sat- 
isfaction; "don't teach until you can do something 
better, but let the teaching be the something bet- 
ter. Teach boys all your life." 

" And influence boys to love Christ as Arnold of 
Rugby did. I will, Electa." 

The tone awed Electa, she could not reply ; witli 
a little gush of gladness, her face brightened, then 
became grave. 

John Gray had chosen his life-work, why might 
not she? 

Miss Westlake smiled contentedly, and closed 
her eyes again. Electa snuffed the candle with 
the brass snuffers, set them in the brass tray, and 
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ran !ior finger up and dowu the tall, sFnooth ciiiidlo. 
Juliii Gray bad clioseii, why contd not she? Willi 
u lung breath, freighted with iiiiuiy thimghtn, she 
opened "The Improvement of the Mind, by Iwiao 
WuttM, D.D.," and begun to read "Rnlea Uululiiig 
to Observation." 

"Among all these observations wiite down what 
ia most remarkable and unoummott," she read. 

" Leety," the soft, wistiii! vuiue arrested her. 
"Leety, what would ynu hke to do?" 

" Oil, 1 know," eWing the book, " t think 1 know. 
I'd like to open all this bouse and let sunshine in, 
and ailer the sunshine waw in, I'd bnng in flmvLis 
and music and little children that liadn't bad any 
sunshine and flowerij and music, and I'd love tbern 
and teach them what John will teaeli his buys. I'd 
wash tbem and dress thetii anil sing to them and 
tell them stories and have Vail and Celia to help 
me." 

"And what would you do with nic, pi-ay';*" 

"Oh, you should he our lovely grandmother, and 
i-ock the babies to sleep." 

" I'm too old to bear the noise, child." 

"There would be a iniirte, I suppose; laughing 
and singing and talking and moving around; I 
couldn't keep them in bed all the time. This house 
should be as happy as The Beehive." 

"But it would cost a grt^at ileal." 

" Yee, I suppose it would cost sumetbing, but I'd 
keep cowB, and raise my own fruit and vegetables, 
and the dresa wouldn't cost much, would it?" 
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" Your children would have to grow up." 

" And go out in the world to do hard, good work ; 
then I'd get more little ones, and they should all 
learn beautiful things, and somebody would need 
every one of them ; they should all be willing to do 
any thing, if only they might help somebody. I'd 
have the motto of my house, * Ourselves, your ser- 
vants, for Jesus' sake.' " 

**ril take that for mine," said John Gray; "I 
never thought of it before." 

" I wish our air-castles couldn't tumble down," 
said Electa. " I want mine to be real." . 

"Yours shall be il* I can make it so," said 
Miss Westlake to herself, "after I'm gone, — I 
couldn't stand the noise — I'm dropping to pieces 
now." 

" I've had such a good day, after all," said Electa 
brightly, " thanks to your tripping in front of the 
post-office and Mr. Morris forgetting his tea, coffee, 
and sugar." 

"So good that you don't want another letter?" 
asked Jolin, smiling, "you wouldn't take another, 
if I should offer it to you." 

" I'll go and look in all the nooks and comers," 
she answered laughing. 

" You've forgiven me now for looking in other 
people's closets?" 

Klecta laughed and colored uneasily. Miss West- 
lake's hand was finding its way to her pocket. 
"Oh, you haven't another 1 You can't have an- 
other I " cried Electa, observing the motion and 
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springing to her feet. "You wouldn't tease me: 
I do want it so." 

"Yes, here's the last," said Miss Westlake as 
Electa caught her hand with its white treasure. 

** Oh, Cousin Jane ! " 

" You mean grandma," connected John. 

" Grandma," said Electa, 

" Positively the last," said John. 

" And it's from Robin, darling old Robin ! Oh, 
how good she is to think of me ! " 

"Four in one day! How many would be too 
many ? " questioned Miss Westlake. 

" I shall never know," said Electa. " I never had 
four in one mail before." 

Robin's letter contained a lively description of 
her life in Washington: the places she visited, 
the people she met, the books she read. How far 
away Robin's world seemed to Electa sitting at the 
little table among books that belonged to the past, 
with the old-fiisluoned fire and tall c«andlc8, the 
sweet old lady and roughly dressed youth her only 
companions. Robin's world seemed full of dazzling 
lights and confusing noises, the voices of strangers 
and the rustle and bustle of coming and going. 

" I'm so sorry for you, poor, forlorn child," she 
added in closing. " Do my wonderful good times 
harm your soul ? There are so many good people 
out in the world; I used to think that to be out 
in the world one had to be roorlJly, but I see that 
it isn't a needs-be, at all. After the din of the 
tumult became a thing of r^nirse, and the inner 
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tumult subsided, I found that I was the same 
Robin that I am at home, and my own room is 
as liushed and quiet as my room at Tlie Beehive. 
Two of the colored waiters seemed to feel drawn 
to Cousin Horace and opened their hearts to him, 
and listened so eagerly while he talked to them. 
* There wasn't room for Jesus in an inn once,' 
Cousin Horace said. * Do you find room for Him 
now?' I don't forget that, it helps me every day. 
And a young clerk, while standing in a vestibule 
with us to hail a car, said soinetliing that led to 
a conversation with Cousin Horace. He said that 
he had united with the Church, but had never 
gone to Communion, he felt too wicked. I think 
that he will go now, he can't help it. And just 
now while sitting here writing in the cheeriest, 
handsomest parlor, I have been half listening to 
the conversation of two girls about as old as Nan 
and I. One of tluMn is dressed in black velvet, 
hor oiily ornament a diamond cross; her bright 
stockings and pretty slippers look so pretty Jis she 
raises her feet to rest them upon the fender. We 
have a coal fire in a grate, and it seems to draw 
us together. The other girl is so little and sweet 
ami womanly that I long to speak to her. 

"The girl in velvet risked, 'What is your idea 
of Ikuivcu ? ' 

" I looked up to listen and both smiled. Then 
they talked about prayer and *n. H. ' and Charles 
Kingsley and 'Tom Brown* Iluglies and George 
Maedonahl. 
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"Tlie velvet girl jumped up and said, 'I wish 
my papa would come,' and I thonglit how glad 
and proud her papa must be. She is as pretty and 
Bwect as Nan, and slie has been out in the world 
while Nan has been in a country home. I think 
tliat ohe has let Jesua come into the inn. Suppose 
that I had gone to Cousin Janc'n and yon had 
come with Cousin Jennie; I wonder if onr livos 
would have been any difterent. We both cliose, 
you know; if f hjid chosen Cousin Jane's, yon 
might liave been chosen by Consin Jennie. I am 
so glad of my choosing; I am getting brisk and 
wide-awake and ready for the next tiling, I am 
glad tliiit I can got ready witliont waiting to know 
what it ia Here comes a lady with diamond ear- 
rings, a diamond bar, and four diamond rings. I 
used to want a diamond ring, but now [ don't; 
I see too many. 

" I lir)pe that you will l>e glad of your choosing 
w^\\V', day; but it must be hopeless and forlorn 
enouf^h now. I'm not a bit lionicsick. 1 enjoy my 
pri'tty tilings and every bndyand every thing, and 
Cunsin Jennie and Cousin Horace seem so glad to 
liave me with ihem, so 1 know I help to make their 
good time. I'll write often; good-bj', poor dear," 

Forlorn I Yes, it, was rather forlorn, she ac- 
knowIe<lged to herself as she refolded tlie sheet; 
forlorn, but not hopt>l'>ss. Robin liopfd for some- 
thing new and delightful with every new to-mor- 
row; and her tn-morrow, what was she lioping f<ir 
or looking forward to'^ Cousin Jane might give 
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her Patty's jewels and she would choose how to 

give them away, and Mr. Ryle would certainly 
call, and she would have a letter from Ct?lia! 
What else ? Household work ! It would be Mon- 
day. Monday was wash-day; would Cousin Jane 
expect her to toash? She had never washed or 
ironed any thing beside handkerchiefs and collars 
in her life; she could not do it, she would be too 
tired. But she could not refuse; oh, dear, she had 
not thought of that Would Cousin Jane call this 
a visit and let her go home? She was not strong 
enough to wash and iron even to earn a hundred 
dollars for Tnule. This plan was seeming to be a 
failure; she must think of something else that she 
could do. 

Forlorn for Electa, but not for the loving, intent 
eyes that were watching her; the drooping eyelids 
the grieved lips were telling Miss Wostlake a story. 
It teas hard for the child to come to her; she was 
giving up every thing for the little in this lonely, 
old house. To-night it was a lonely house to 
Patty's sister. 

" Can't you read your letters to me ? " Miss 
Westlake asked wistfully; "I like to know about 
things away off." 

" Trude's and Robin's ! Would you like to hear 
both? It will seem as if they were talking to us." 

Electa read aloud both letters, skipping now and 
then a sentence or a paragraph. 

" Please read them again, and don't skip," pleaded 
Miss Westlake. 
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"Do yon want to hear how they pity me for 
being homesick?" laughed Electa. 

"Yes, every word." 

Miss Westlake was beginning to understand tlie 
home and the companionship that Electa Ii«ad left ; 
slie was beginning to understand wliat it was for 
her to be shut up with herself. 

"She shall have enough to make up," she re- 
peated to herself. Awaking in the night she said 
again and again half aloud, "She shall have enough 
to make up." 

It seemed very queer to John Gray to sleep in 
the chamber that he had admired that morning; 
his inheritance was bringing him some very pleas- 
ant things. 

All Monday morning Electa moved about the 
house, up st-airs and <lown, with her letters in her 
pocket, little guessing of the effect they had liad 
upon Cousin Jane. 

"The child shall have enough to make up," Miss 
Wosthike said to herself many times that morning, 
as slie watched the busy, brown figure flitting 
I'rom one thing to another at her bidding and often- 
times divining her unspoken wish. It was a con- 
tinual wonder to the old lady that the child knew 
about so many things without being told. It was 
so long since she had been associated with girls 
that she thought of Electa as seven instead of sev- 
enteen ; in her estimation there may not have been 
very much difference between the two ages. 

" I didn't feel like washing this morning," jsaid 
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Miss Westlake, as she arose from the dinner- 
table. 

" Do yoii wash ? Do you expect me to wash ? " 
exclaimed Electa. 

" Certainly I wash. I am not too old to be past 
labor." 

"Can*t you hire somebody?" 

"I don't know." 

"John Gray will send somebody; won't you let 
him, please? I don't know how." 

" I don't suppose that I can do his washing and 
yours, too. lie will make work, I hadn't thought 
of that. I don't wjint a stranger in the house." 

"Send the washing and ironing out!" suggested 
Electa. " JohrTwill find somebody." 

"That is a good idea," replied Miss Westlako, 
thoughtfully ; " I can't have any more people around. 
I feel so confused now that I can't think, and when 
I go to speak, I can't think of what to say. John 
Gray is coming to-night for good. I hope tliat you 
two won't make any noise together." 

A chill fell on Electa's heart What noise could 
they two make? Mustn't they speak aloud? Must 
they whisper ? 

" Mr. Ryle is coming this afternoon," she said, 
as hopefully as she could speak. 

"I hope so. I shall send John for him if ho 
doesn't I want to see him on business of great im- 
portance. I wish to consult him and ask his advice." 

"Vail said once that his heart was crowded with 
things. Is yours too ? " 
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"Yes, child," ehe answered gravely. 

The BUD was shining, that was something; it was 
more than something to Electa. She went to the 
window and stood in the sunshine. It might rain 
again some day ; but slie would not spoil her san- 
shino hy thinking of it now. 

"Grandma!" she began brightly. 

There came something sweeter than sunshine 
into Miss Westlake's face. 

" [ want to go out and take a walk." 

" No ; you mustn't. The ground is soaked through ; 
you would get a cough or a chill. You may walk 
out on the bricks and see Lily, if you want to." 

" I want to go outside the gates." 

"There'll be no need of your ever goin^ out 
when John Gray comes. IIo'll do all the errands. 

" But he can't take a walk for me." 

"You can take a walk next summer; I'm afraid 
something will happen to you wnloss I go with 
yon to take care of you." 

Electa laughed with tears in her eyes. " Why, 
grandma, mamma lets Guy go out to play alono." 

"She has somebody else and I only have you." 

" What may I do this afternoon, then ? " 

" I'll get Patty's things for yoii, and then I want 
you to help me get mother's room ready for me to 
sleep in ; she died in the bedroom next to the room 
she used to sit in. Patty used to say she wanted to 
die there; hut she was taken sick in the night, and 
after that I couldn't move her. Mother's things 
are there just as she left them." 
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Patty's jewels were not many, but there was 
something for mamma and each of the girls. The 
watch she chose for Celia, a cameo pin for mam- 
ma, a solitaire diamond ring for Nan, and a cluster 
diamond ring for Mollie ; remembering that Robin 
was tired of diamonds, she selected for her a ring 
with a moss agate; there were pearl ear-rings for 
Trude, and a large, heavy gold pencil that she 
was undecided how to apportion. She had the 
beads and cross for herself; she could not give the 
pencil to one of the boys, for she had nothing for 
the others; papa had a pencil already; why not 
give the pencil to the other grandchild, John 
Gray ? 

Miss Westlake looked pleased at the suggestion, 
and laid it away to present it to him herself It 
should be in token of what was afterward to come. 

Tlie shutters of the down-stairs sleeping room 
were thrown open, the pale, November sunlight 
shone in, every thing was in order, there was no 
dust anywhere. How familiar and homelike that 
room became to Electa afterward. The chintz cur- 
tains, the worn cai'pet, the cane-seated chairs, the 
pink and white quilt, the leather bound Bible, be- 
came a part of her daily life. 

" I'll sleep here to-night," said Miss Westlake. 

"Alone?" 

"Yes, alone. You can go back to your own 
#oom, and John shall have Patty's room. Now we 
are all fixed for good." 

For good? Yes, it must be for good. Electa 
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thought "I shall have a letter to-night, and I 
Bhall see Mr. Ryle, and John Gray will be here. 
Oil, how many good things are happening to me." 

In the joy of her heart Miss Wcstlake laughed 
aloud. If the child only knew all the good things 
that were happening to her. " You are the good 
thing that has happened to me," she said; **my 
best happening for fifty years." 

After that, how could Electa ever wish that she 
might go home ? 

"There are sixty-five acres of land that belong 
to this house," Miss Westlake said after a moment. 

"And will you let John Gray farm next spring? 
Wouldn't you love to see things growing ? " 

"I believe I would," she answered slowly; "I 
almost believe I would. It will take me a long 
time after being so long buried to come out and 
live." 

"Mr. Ryle will be here soon, perhaps," said 
Electa; "may I brush your hair? It*s so pretty I 
love to touch it." 

If any thing were to bring her back to life, was 
it not God's love in her heart and the touch of 
young fingers about her? As she brushed her 
hair Electa sang softly. 

"Are you going to fix yourself up to see the 
minister ? " 

The brown dress was rather shabby, but the 
blue merino must be kept for Sundays and holi- 
days, for the world outside the gate. She looked 
\ down upon her dress very seriously, there was a 
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yellowish spot on the front of the skirt made one 
day when she was making lemonade for papa, the 
trimming on the sleeves was frayed and a rent in 
one sleeve had been carefully darned. She could 
not do any thing to make herself look pretty, 
unless it were to bathe her face anew and unbraid 
her hair and let it fall upon her shoulders in the 
little-girl fashion that Mrs. Ryle had liked. She 
thought of her ruffle box, but tliere were only six 
yards of ruffling; if that must last six months, she 
must save it for greater occasions; she could not 
afford a fresh ruffle in her neck to-day ; she had a 
silk handkerchief with a cream-colored centre and 
rose border, she would tie that about her neck — 
that would have to do. She half sighed and then 
laughed. It was very funny that all the " dressing 
up" she could do was to wash her face and comb 
her hair. 

"Be bright and sweet, and make the best of 
your dress," mamma always said. 

"What are you laughing at, child? I hope that 
you haven't any grown-up ideas in your head ! " 

"No, grandma, not one. Celia and Mollie and 
Nan and Robin have all the grown-up ideas." 

" My mother was married at fifteen." 

"Trude's age. Oh, how funny ! There couldn't 
have been any little girls in old times." 

"What are little girls like now?" 

"Like me, only sweeter and brighter. I wish 
you could see all our little girls at home." 

" One is enough for me, dear." 
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Electa bent and impuleirely kissed the sofl, 
white head. 

"Nothing is real but God'e will. My life has 
been full of imaginings. The real part has been 
God's thoughts. Child, my heart is crowded with 
things. I want Mr. Ryle to set my thoughts in 
array before me, and plan for me." 

" He knows how to do that." 

" I want to be alone a little while to thint" 

Electa went upstairs singing: "One more day's 
work for Jesus." 

"I want tfii'a day's work to be for Hira," Miss 
Westlake said aloud. She had a habit of talking 
aloud 

Electa thought to be "bright and sweet" was 
oftentimes the hardest work in the world; to-day 
she was forcing herRelf to bo both. Sho could not 
have a talk with Mr. Ryle, for Cousin Jane would 
keep him all to herself; sho wished to ask him 
about providences. Perhaps he would not come 
again for a long while. All the long afternoon 
she watched for lilin, wrapping herself in a shawl 
and sitting on the carpet under tJie window in 
"niothcr's room," with her elbows on the window- 
sill that Khc might look down the road towards 
Walnut Gvovc. 

"Nothing is real but God's will," Miss Westlake 
said aloud, Ritting alune over the fire iis night fell. 

Just now thcro was nothing real to Electa but 
the gathering twilight, nothing real but the dark- 
ness that was shutting down over her world and 
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shutting out the friend that had not come. But 
the darkness could not keep her letter from com- 
ing. John Gray would surely come, if he could 
make satisfactory arrangements with Mr. Morris; 
even if he could not, he would come to bring her 
letter. But perhaps no one had written to her ! 
The long evening and then the night upstairs 
alone. Oh, if the sun would never set! If it 
would only never be dark! Iler face had grown 
pale, her lingers had stiiffencd with cold, she was 
chilled from head to foot, her throat was sore and 
her head ached. If slie were ill, would Celia 
come ? Had she not been very brave, a wave of 
homesickness would have overwhelmed her. It 
grew too dark to distinguish any thing; there was 
not any thing that looked like a human being far 
or near; nothing but the lights that flashed out in 
kitchen windows where supper was being prepared 
for fathers and mothers, big brothers and sisters, 
and little children; where supper-tables with more 
than two plates and two cups and saucers were 
being set. She arose stiffened with cold, too weary 
to cry, desolate and sick at heart. As she crossed 
the hall the murmur of voices reached her. Mr. 
Kyle had come, or John Gray. She hastily opened 
the door of the sitting-room, the voices were in the 
kitchen. 

Cousin Jane was saying — no she could not be 
Siiying such a thing — " I want to give the house 
and land, sixty-five acres, and one thousand dollars 
to her, to do just as she likes with; but I don't 
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want her to know— -I want her to love me for 
myself." 

Poor Electa 1 A flush of surpriae and gtaduess, 
then a dropping of the head in bittcrnesu of sjiirit 

"Tlie child does love me; she kissed luy old 
lieud to-day, that kiss and those letters — " 

Cousin Jane was weeping. 

Very softly and slowly she attempted to clow 
Uiu door, hut she could not avoid hearing: "I 
eouldn't enjoy Iier love if I thought she knew." 

A moment she stood as if paralyzed. What 
could she do i* Kush in and shriek out that she 
knew it all and bog her to take it back? 

"Oh, mamma! Oh, Ce]ia!"6he groaned aloud; 
" oil, somebody come and tell me wliat to do." 

But did Cousin Jane mean her? Did she say 
"I^cty?" Did she say "she" or "lier"? Perhaps 
it was "he" and "liiin," and slie might have meant 
John Gray ? But no one beside herself had kissed 
her hair that day. What had Cousin Jane said ? 
What liad she overheard? The house and land 
and a thonsand dollars for somebody to do as she 
liked with, and that somebody mustn't know; she 
must love Cousin Jane for herself and not for what 
she would give her. It would break Cousin Jane's 
heart if she knew that she knew; she would not, 
she could not, be htippy in love and caresses and 
kindnesses that she liad bought with house and 
land and money. She dared not tell her, she dated 
not keep it to herself; how could she be natural 
and free with her ever again? Would she brush 
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her hair for money? Kiss her good-uight for 
mouey? Read to her and sing to her for house 
and land? She could not lift her eyes to her; her 
secret would reveal itself a dozen times a day in 
her constrained manner and hard-earned services. 
What she was loving to do for love's sake would 
be intolerable if done for reward. No more her 
servant for Jesus' sake; she would be her servant 
for a house and a thousand dollars and sixty-five 
acres of land. " I wanted to do it for Jesus," she 
sobbed. 

A step entering the sitting-room startled her 
into motion ; she fled upstairs, away from the faces 
she dreaded, cowering in the darkness of her cham- 
ber, afraid and ashamed, not knowing what to do, 
and not daring to do the only thing that she felt 
it right to do. 

*'She would say I listened," she said chokingly; 
" she would never believe in me again. Oh, why 
did I liave to open that door just that minute ? " 

*' Lecty ! Lecty ! " called the quavering voice at 
the foot of the stairs. There was a joyful thrill in 
the voice and a tone of tenderness that wrimg the 
girl's heart. Cousin Jane felt that she owned her 
now; she had the right to give, but, oh, what 
right had 5/ie to take ? 

"I do love her more than ever," she thought, 
straightening herself, "but I shan't dare to show 
it. I shall feel as if she knew I knew." 

" Lecty I Lecty I Where are you, child ? " 

" Yes'm, in two minutes," she answered clearly. 
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She would have been glad if she might have made 
the two minutes two houra Miss Westlake met 
her on the stairs, they passed each other in silence. 

"Mr. Ryle is there," said Miss Westlake from 
the top of the stairs; " but ho oLn't stay long." 

A very serious face greeted liira; she had for- 
gotten that she could not "dress up" to see him. 
Had she remembered it she would havo wondered 
how she could be childish enough to care. She 
was not a little girl now, she was growing ohL 

"The child is homesick," he thought, "and no 
wonder." 

" Has the time seemed long to you ? " ho asked, 
keeping her hand in his as they both stood before 
the fire. 

"Oh, so long! When did you bring me? Only 
Friday night" 

"You haven't heard from homei"" 

"Prom home? from the boys and Robin and 
Trude, and oh, a letter from Celia ! I found it in 
my trunk. Celia never forgets." 

Miss Westlake had gone up to Patty's chamber; 
kneeling there alone in the cold, with her hands 
tightly clasped, she was crying out with tears: "0, 
Master of my house, may Thy will be in my will; 
make my will for me and give me the hearts of 
these children. I am alone down here but fi r 
them. My generation has passed away." 

Mr, Ryle seated himself in Miss Westlakt a 
rocker; Electa stood beside him troubled and grave 

" Did you oxjicct mu Saturday ? " 
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"Yes, sir." 

" I was detained." 

" I knew that. I watched for you all this after- 
uoou; I did not see you come." 

"I did not come through Walnut Grove; I have 
been here an hour, listening to Miss Westlake and 
tiilking to her." 

"Would you like to — ^but you don't care, — 
would you like to know about my letters?" 

" I do care, I care very much." 

"Celiacs was the best Oh, if she were only 
here now." 

"Is something troubling you? Can't you tell 
me, or my mother ? " 

"No, not yet; I can't tell any body yet; it would 
hurt somebody if I should tell. It would be hard 
to tell, but I covHjil if it were not for hurting Cousin 
Jane." 

"My mother is quite ill; she fell down three 
steps this morning, jarring herself considerably; 
Mercy was busy and did not find her for an hour, 
and I was out; she is very quiet, but I fear that she 
is injured more than she confesses." 

" Does she suffer much ? Oh, I am so sorry 1 " 

"I think she does; I would not have left her, 
but I felt that you might need me, and I knew 
nothing but that Miss Patty was buried." 

"I thank you very much; don't stay another 
minute, she will miss you; it hasn't killed me yet 
and I shall have another letter from Celia to-night 
She won't mind if I read you a little of her letter; 
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oh, I know what I will do ! I will give you all 
three letters — hers and Robin's and Trude's — ^to read 
to your mother. I want to do something for her 
and that*s all I can do. Cousin Jane will not like 
to stay alone; I wish I could go to her; I think 
she liked to have me near her.- 

Electa spoke eagerly and tremulously. 

" I am sure of it. As soon as Miss Westlake can 
spare you TU come for you, and you shall have a 
day and a night with mother. Your mother has 
sent three girls out from the home nest, I wonder 
if she wouldn't send another. My mother needs 
one of them." 

" Nan or Mollie or Celia ! Wouldn't it be love- 
ly? Wouldn't it be too good? If Celia would 
come I'd never be troubled any more. Did I tell 
you that John Gray and I are to call Cousin Jane 
grandma ? She's the loveliest grandmother out of 
a book." 

"We had a long talk about John Gray. This 
dear old lady is his inheritance." 

Electa colored painfully; she stammered attempt- 
ing to speak. " I don't want her house and land 
to be my inheritance," she tried to say, *' I want 
her to know I love her because she is lovely." But 
her words were only a confused sound; Mr. Ryle 
hastened to interrupt her: " As soon as my mother 
is better I shall have businesR that will take me 
within twenty miles of The Beehive; would you 
like to send any thing ? " 

"Are yon going there? Oh, I wish, — ^but no, 1 
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don't want to go, but — ^if Cousin — ^grandma wants 
to send me, you will take me ! " 

" Yes, ril take you." 

" Are you going soon ? " 

" As soon as I may leave home." 

" I have something to send to them all, if I don't 
go — I may go — I don't know. Is it a providence 
that you are moved to go ? " she asked seriously. 

" I hope so," he answered, turning to meet her 
eyes and smile; "and not to me only." 

"Then — are you — " she hesitated. " I beg your 
pardon." 

" You mean am I going to be married ? " lie said. 

" I did mean that." 

" Sometime, I hope." 

" Has your mother seen her ? " 

" No." 

" Is every thing a providence ? " she asked after 
a moment 

" What is a providence ? Tell me." 

"Something provided, isn't it?" she said quickly. 

"elust that; every tiling that God provides is 
His providence; every thing that He takes out of 
His great provision-house and gives to you; every 
thing that He has laid up for you, stored for you, 
every thought He moves you to think, every step 
He urges you to take, every ill He prevents, every 
good thing He gives, all come of His providence. 
He gives to you and it is in your hand to make of 
it what you will. You can turn it to good or evil 
as you choose. The steps of a good man are or- 
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dered of the Lord, even his steps across the room; 
all his steps in life; his steps hackward as well aa 
■his RfepB forward." 

A etiirtled look grew iuto Electa's eyea. He had 
<irdured her steps, then, and Cousin Jane's words, 
that tlicy might bo brought together; the footsteps 
moetiug the words and the words the footsteps. 

"All the secret providences, too? The things 
tliat nobody knows bnt you ? " 

"The things that nobody knows but you aro 
the things that make life significant; the things 
that nobody knows are tho things that make the 
difference between yonr life and another life. Is 
this you V a girl in a brown dress with long hair 
and a serious face standing in the dim light in an 
old- fashioned room, all her life just now to live 
alone with an old lady and wait upon her — a dull, 
uneventful life, morning, noon, and night, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, as the days go on, and that's 
all! Is that all?" 

" No, that is only the outside, and the outside is 
almost nothing." 

"Your secret things are the springs of your life, 
the secrets that you iind God have together." 

Then she wa» not bearing it alone, for God knew 
about it, too. The fljish of Itglit and flush of color 
were her only reply, 

"The reward is open, that may be revealed 
while the secret is kept." 

"But it isn't always reward. Isn't it Bome- 
tiniea pnnishmonf ?" 
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" It is reward if we obey; it is sore punishment 
if we disobey." 

"How can we obey if we don't know what is 
riglit to do ? " 

"I think that we can always see that one thing 
is more right than another; it is more right-^o 
speak, or more right to keep silence; more right 
to give, or more riglit to refrain from giving; do 
all you know until you know more. We all know 
soniethinr/, God means every providence to be a 
blessing; we can by obedience keep it a blessing 
or by disobedience turn it to our own hurt. Every 
p¥ovidence is a trial to see if we will do God's will 
or not. God is able to take care of His own prov- 
idences ; all we have to do is to obey. Keep your 
eyes open and you will see God's hand in every 
happening, your heart open and you will feel His 
love in every happening. Not one hair falls out 
of your head without Him." 

A long light hair had fallen and lay upon her 
shoulder ; he took it into his hand and twined it 
about his finger. 

" You were not conscious of this, but He knew 
it ; and if He know and care about this, doesn't He 
know and care about, plan and provide for, eveiy 
perplexity and trial? If you were troubled while 
this hair was falling, did He know about the hair 
and not about the trouble ? This hair is the least 
thing about you ; was its weight any thing ? And 
if He know this, how much more does He know 
the greater things, the weights, the burdens ? The 
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hairs of your head are many, but not too many for 
Him to count; even if your perplexities be as many, 
He can, and does, count tbem, too. They are not 
too many for Rim, not too little; isn't the thing 
that is troubling you now more to you and to Him 
than this hair of your head? Shall I give you 
Boniething to remember? 'If any man lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God.' " 

"That is what I lack now — wisdom." 
" If you lack any longer, it is your own fault" 
"Yes, I see that," she said slowly. 
" I can look back in my own life and eee link 
after link in His chain of providence, such litHe 
things to link together such great tliingR; if I had 
not sought His will and obeyed, this or that would 
not have come to pass, and because of this and 
that, precious blessings have come to mo. I lost 
the train and decided to stay another day, and 
tliat is how your father happened to meet me and 
ask me to spend that evening at The Beehive; and, 
after seeing you all once, how could I forbear stay- 
ing another day that I might see yon all again? 
And one reason that you are here is Iwcanso your 
father trusted me to have the oversight of you; 
notice how our lives are interlinked; and John Gray 
is here because of you and me. I lost that train 
because I chose to call upon a stranger who was 
ill among strangers. If onr choosings or refusings 
are that we may do God's will, be sure that, what- 
ever the loss or difficulty, lie will cause all to work 
together for good, even our mistakes." 
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"Will He bring good out of the mistakes?'* 
Electa asked hurriedly. 

"Assuredly; we shall suffer loss through them, 
and others may suffer loss also, but good will be 
worked out through all, to ourselves juid to others. 
We may not, we can not live isolated lives; my 
providence is your providence, your providence is 
my providence. In His providences God speaks to 
as about Himself, to teach us about ourselves, and, 
oh, how certainly, to teach us for others. Every 
choice you make blesses another or hurts another; 
the choice some other makes touches your life." 

"That is true," said Electa sadly, thinking of Miss 
Westlake's choosing secrecy about the will. 

"That makes life very hard work," she added. 

" It makes life very blessed work," returned Mr. 
Ryle. "tfust think; every time you choose to do 
God 8 will you are a blessing to somebody. The 
world is better, dear child, because you, little un- 
known maiden, have chosen to serve the Lord. 
God needs you to bless others with. Don't you 
know Christ said: *For thv^lr sakes I sanctify My- 
self ? For their sakes, for the sake of every one 
whose life touches yoTU's, or ever will touch it, be 
brave and true and faithful and unselfish and wise." 

The sympathy of the tone was almost too much 
for her self-restraint; she turned from him and 
looked towards the \vindow out into the darkness. 
The mystery of all her future was with God; it was 
a glad mystery since (lod's providence was her 
inheritance. How relieved she would have been 
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nad she known that Mr. Ryle had heard the quick 
opening and the cautions closing of the door, that 
he had even caught a glimpse of her face in that 
one startled glance, that he had divined the cause 
of her perplexity, and was wondering what she 
would think it right to do about it. If she might 
have poured her burden out in wonts half its weight 
would have been lifted. It was pressing down 
upon her, choking her. 

" Electa." 

Slowly she turned and listened. 

"I have something good to tell you; Miss West- 
lake asked me to tell you ; she knew that yon could 
be a secret -keeper. " 

" Yes, sir," sfiid Electa, licv heart giving a great 
leap. Had she decided that she might know, that 
it woulil not hinder her enjoyment of her to know 
that she, Electa, knew that she had given house and 
land and money for her presence and her love? 

"No one is to know it." 

"Yes, sir; I won't toll oven Colia," she said, try- 
ing to speak quietly. 

" 1 am to w)me here some day this week with a 
lawyer that she may make lier will ; she has con- 
siderably more money than I supposed; it is quito 
a little fortune; I have been looking over her bank- 
l>ooks. Years ago her sister willed all her property 
to her. She intends to adopt John Gray, to give 
him a liberal education ; he is to choose any pro- 
fession that he wislies to, and then he may tmvel 
for a vi'-tr ImOuo In- Mr-tllfS down to work; ho is to 
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have an income for five years aft^r he has settled 
himself to his work, that he may enjoy his work, 
and not feel straitened; she said, after that, two 
thirds of the income is to be given to the Old 
I-rfidy's Home in Swanzey, the one third he is to 
retain nntil his death, and tlicn, not the interest, 
bnt the principal is to be given to any one he may 
designate." 

"Tm very glad for John Gray," she said won- 
dering if that were all the good news. ** I hope he 
won't know nntil he loves her dearly for her own 
sake, and then she won't have to be disappointed 
about that. I don't like to have her disappointed." 

" He will not go away to school nntil next fall, 
probably; she wants to keep him with her for 
a while. What a fine thing it is for the boy ! " 

"And for her," said Electa; "she will have him 
if I go, so I shan't mind so mnch." 

"She gives for love's sake, she wishes liim to 
take for love's sake." 

Was Mr. Ryle thinking it strange that she did 
not ask if he wonld have the house and land, also? 
Might she asked nnconcernedly: "Who will have 
the house?" But that wonld involve deceit; she 
wonld be acting as thongh she did not know, 
when she did know; bnt did she certainly know? 
She stood straight and still, for one moment her 
burden seemed greater than she conld bear. Mr. 
Ryle conld feel her repressed eagerness, her anx- 
iety to speak, her anxiety not to speak. Last 
Monday night she was a little girl at home, sing* 
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ing and telling stories to Guy and Vail in he twi- 
light: to-night she was so far away frori. home 
growing old. 

'* He does love her now," she said, bringing her- 
self back from the twilight at home, from the pres- 
sure of Guy's arms about her neck and from the 
sound of Vail's voice ; " he is to do the errands, feed 
Lily, and make the fires this winter for his board 
and six dollars a month ; he doesn't want to take 
the money, but Cous — grandma insisted, and said 
that business was business; I am to help her make 
his shirts, and he is to have a handsome suit for 
Christmas, overcoat and boots and all; I wonder 
when it all began." 

" It began with her years ago, when she began 
longing for a child to love; it may have been that 
the child was given to his mother in pain and sor- 
row and great weariness of heart, and to her in 
answer to her longing, which was prayer, he is 
given in great joy ; with John, his inheritance be- 
gan that dark night that father and mother forsook 
him and left him out in the world ; with you — " 

" The interlinking began when 1 began to want 
BO to do something for somebody; I was willing 
to do any thing and every thing, as I do do for 
grandma. When did it begin with you, Mr. 
Ryle ? " 

"The moment that I decided to lose the train 
that I might visit that sick stranger; I trust that 
a blessing will come to my mother through that*' 

Electa dared not ask what the blessing was; his 
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next words were 8i)oken to himself : '' I want nij 
mother to see my wife before she dies." 

" Perl laps Juhii Gray will be too iudepeudeut to 
be adopted," suggested Eleetu. 

" lie will bo spending her money for her in the 
way that pleases her best; he can not refuse out 
of sheer self-will and pride this money, this op- 
portunity that God gives him ; I think he is will- 
ing for God to use him in any way." 

Would she be refusing God's good gift if she 
should confess that she overheard? It never oc- 
curred to her to believe that Miss Westlake would 
think her blameless; her one fear was that she 
would treat her as an eaves-dropper, and never 
trust her again. The brands on the hearth fell 
apart, the room was almost dark; Electa stood 
bending forward with both hands upon the arm of 
Mr. Kyle's chair, her hair falling upon his shoulder. 

"You are coming this week?" she said. 

"Thursday afternoon, if I am not prevented." 

" I shall have till Thursday then," she said aloud, 
startling herself at her own utterance. 

** My mother will be exj)ccting me," Mr. Ryle 
said rising. 

**0h, 1 wish I was going with you," she cried; 
" I would rather stay with your mother." 

" I wish you were for her sake ; do you wish very 
much to return ? Miss Westlake will be very com- 
fortable with John Gray; you are not compelled to 
8tay; you may have your choice." 

"I know it; I do want to go home; I am not 
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very brave. But Cousin Jane needs me — no," 
catcliing her breath quickly, " I will stay." 

"My mother will thank you much for the 
pleasure of the letters; she feels quite at home at 
The Beehive." 

The letters were in her pocket, it was a little 
hard to let them go. Celiacs was considerably 
crumpled. 

"This is Celia's," she said, laying it in his hand. 
** I have read it to pieces." 

Not a flush, but a slight change of color, a leap- 
ing of something into his eyes betokened deep 
feeling as the letter touched his hand; it was too 
dark for Electa to see his face distinctly; she would 
have wondered and been puzzled had she seen it. 

"Excuse me; I forgot to light the candles; don't 
go away in the dark." 

She lighted a candle with the feeling that she 
must look upon his face before he went away, his 
was the flice of a friend, and there were so few 
friends near her. As the slow candle-light fell 
upon his face she saw the something new in his 
eyes. He colored as her eyes met his and then 
laughed. 

" Good-night, little sister," he said. 

" Good-night, big brother," she returned. 

She had no time to be homesick, wood must be 
brought in for the evening fire, the tea-kettle put 
on, and the tea-table set And she had until 
Thursday to decide. She set the table for three, 
she could not bring herself to think that she might 
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be disappointed about John Gray coming ; he had 
promised to bring all his books, and they were to 
study together. He was to be her teacher. 

Coming down-stairs from the chilliness and dark- 
ness upstairs, Miss Westlake opened the door into 
warmth and brightness, a blaze upon the hearth, 
tlie pretty tea-table, the busy hand-maiden, and 
the low, sweet music of a hymn. 

" It's all too good for me, Lord," she said in her 
heart; "but don't take it away." 

"Aren't you cold, grandma, staying upstairs so 
long?" cried the little hand-maiden, turning from 
the contemplation of the tea-table. "John Gray 
is coming and we'll study and sing and read to 
you and have a lovely evening. And you'll sleep 
in that cosey room and be as comfortable as a 
queen." 

"With only two subjects in my kingdom. If 
my heart didn't ache so with missing poor Patty, I 
should be the* happiest old woman in tlic world. 
I miss her at every turn and with every breath. I 
miss doing for her. I must have somebody to do 
for." 

" She doesn't want to come back," said Electa, 
setting a candlestick in the centre of tlie table, 
and wishing that she had a vase of flowers to 
stand there instead. 

"No, no, no; but I would like her to see how 
changed and pleasant it is here to-night." 

" I wonder if she is wishing that you were up 
there to see how pleasant it is up there to-night" 
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** But she can't miss me, for she has the Lord," 
said Miss Westlake. 

** Don't we have Him down here, too ? " asked 
Electa shyly. Electa could not talk about the Lord 
as Robin and Celia could. 

Miss Westlake made no answer, but for days and 
days the thought filled her heart and mind. How 
could she for one instant have forgotten that He 
was down here, too ? 

" Shall we wait for John Gray ? " asked Electa. 

" Yes, we'll wait a while." 

The tea-kettle was singing in the kitchen, the 
flames were curling in and out among the round 
sticks of wood upon the hearth. So sensitive was 
she to every motion of life that the singing of the 
tea-kettle helped her to bear the burden of her 
secret; while the fire burned so brightly it did not 
seem as if Cousin Jane could be displeased with her 
and send her away. 

" There he is ! " cried Miss Westlake as the sound 
of whistling burst out into the night outside : ** how 
queer it does seem to have a boy about I had a 
brother who used to whistle sixty years ago. I 
almost don't know whether it is then or now." 

" I know it is now," said Electa rising to tiike 
the candle out to the shed. "And he whistles 
because he has a letter for me. That is to be our 
sign all winter." 

The letter was from Celia, a sheet of foolscap well 
filled ; after Electa had eagerly run through it she 
looked up to meet Miss Westlake's wistful eyes. 



" You sliall hear it, graudma, it is full of home." 

John Gray stayed two hours with them; ho read 
aloud fur au hour, and then the children sang to- 
gether the old church hymns. 

"Not one moment for study," sighed Electa as 
the clock struck nine. 

John Gray would not be allowed to leave Mr. 
Morris until the last day of December; he promised 
to spend tlie intervening Sabbaths with them, and 
to come every evening and stay until the clock 
struck nine. 

They felt very much alone after he bade them 
good-night, and b^lectta bolted the door of the shed. 

"I think I'll go to bed, my dear," said Miss 
Westhike, taking a candle. 

Electa longtnl to kiss her good-night; it would 
be like home to kiiss some one good-niglit, but her 
secret came between them and instead she said, 
" Good-night, grandma, pleasant dreams." 

"My dreams are coming true," returned Miss 
Westlake; " I don't need to dream any more." 

Elect-ii KnulFiMl the candle when she was left 
alone and, (a-oucliing over the fire for the sake of 
its companionship, opened her letter to read it 
again. 

Deeply absorbed in it^ suddenly she stiirted vio- 
lently, springing to her feet; was that a tivp on the 
window? But, no, there was not a sound; had 
she fallen asleep over her letter, or was it one of 
the home noises that she heard ? 

The shutters were closed, the curtains dropped^ 
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every outside door was locked or barred; how silly 
she was to imagine things! She would rather 
sleep on the sofa in this room than go upstairs to 
sleep alone, but grandma might not like it; she 
had taken it for granted that she was willing to 
sleep upstairs alone. She would not be afraid to 
sleep alone up in heaven, why should she be 
afraid down here when the Lord was down here as 
really as up there? Assuring and reassuring 
herself that she did not mind it at all, she took 
her candle and went upstairs; there was a move- 
ment within Miss Westlake's room as she paused 
for one hesitating instant at her dtx^r. 

She kept Celia's letter in her hand while she 
was undressing and kept it in her hand as she lay 
down to sleep, " My dear little sister," it seemed 
to be saying over and over again. She would be 
brave and good, she would confess about the will, 
she would not care if she did not find time to 
study with John Gray, she would — she would — 

Had she been asleep? Was that that noise 
again? A door had certainly been shut and that 
was the sound of a stealthy step upon the stairs; it 
was coming nearer and nearer — it was stopping at 
her door — her door was opening — some one was 
breathing near her; she dared not stir or shriek — 
she covered her head with the blanket, and thought 
that her heart stopped beating. A hand was on 
the bed-clothes, it was drawing the blanket away 
from her head. 

"Lecty," whispered Miss Westlake. 
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With a great leap her heart began to beat again ; 
she gasped, she could not catch her breath to speak. 

"I thought you might like mo to sleep with 
you; I was going to call you to come down, but 
was afraid of frightening you. Have you been 
asleep ? " 

" I don't know," said Electa, drawing a long 
breath. 

" Tm glad I didn't startle you ; I knocked my 
candlestick off the table while I was undressing; 
noises sound so loud in this house." 

With the reaction came a burst of tears; Celia's 
letter was very wet. 

"Nobody is here but me," she sobbed, as Miss 
Westlake lay calmly asleep beside her; "all the 
others are having a good tima" 



XII. 



UNTIL THURSDAY. 



**I have until Thursday," she said to herself 
Tuesday morning. "I have until Thursday," she 
fiaid to herself Tuesday evening. " I liave until to- 
morrow," she said many times during Wednesday. 

The clock struck nine Wednesday evening. 
John Gray dropped " Southern Africa " in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. He had been reading aloud for 
an hour; Miss Westlake had listened with her eyes 
upon his face and her hands folded in her lap. 
The first hour of the evening had been given to 
the recital of hymns, Electa and John had sat at 
the table with the hymn book open between them ; 
in a sweet, drawling monotonous tone Miss West- 
lake had repeated many hymns while they gravely 
followed the lines, turning leaf after leaf with no 
evidence of impatience. As they closed the hymn 
book she said, " Now you sing to me." 

"What shall we sing?" asked Electa. 

"Any thing, every thing," 

When Electa laughingly declared that she had 
sung every thing she had ever heard ot^ Misa 
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Westlake exclaimed in a wide-awako tone, " Now 
we'll have * Southern Africa.'" 

Electa watched the clock during the whole hour of 
the reading, peeping now and then into the Latin 
Grammar, and Mental Philosophy, and sketching 
John's head and the Franklin on a slip of paper 
that she had foimd in his atlas. 

" The clock struck nine. The tempting pile of 
books was untouched; the first lesson in short- 
hand and Latin was not even begun. 

"I must go, grandma," said John; "I'll come 
again to-morrow ni^ht." 

With a candlestick in her hand Electa followed 
him into the woodshed. 

"John," she began. 

" Well," he assented after a long pause, " can't 
you think of the rest of it ? " 

"I can think of it," stooping to pick up a chip 
and then tossing it away; "but I don't know how 
to put it into words." 

"That is something new for you." 

" It is altogotlier something new to me; I never 
had a secret before." 

" Happy girl." 

" Don't laugh at me," she cried earnestly, trouble 
gathering in her eyes; "suppose you knew some- 
thing — you didn't want to know it, but you did; 
the knowledge was thrust upon you — and it con- 
cerned somebody that you loved and you could 
not decide whether to tell or not^ what would you 
do ? " 
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"I wouldn't do any thing until I knew what 
to do." 

" But Biippose you had to do something to pre- 
vent somethiitgV" she said anxiously. 

"Then I'd wait and consider until I could de- 
cide. I'd consider whether the something ought 
to be prevented or not." 

"But suppose you did consider and oouldnt 
decide ? " 

"Then I'd consider again." 

"But I must decide before a certain time or the 
thing will be done." 

" How do you know it will be done ? " he asked 
quickly. 

" It will be unless some great thing happens to 
prevent" 

"Do you hold the happening in your hand? It 
doesn't look strong enough to hold mucli of a 
happening," he said, looking at the slight hand 
that grasped the candlestick 

"What I do may prevent something; it will cer- 
tainly take the sweetness out of something; some- 
body will be disappointed if I tell, and yet I must 
tell or I'll be deceitful; I can't be deceitful, I can't 
look into the eyes that I'm keeping a secret from 
— it isn't my secret either; it is the person's whom 
I am deceiving." 

"You can help being deceitful, but you can't 
help the disappointment; the disappointment isn't 
in your hand that I can see; there is nothing in 
your hand but whether yon will do right or do 
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wrong. What happens next you have nothing to 
do with. Does that simplify it ? " 

"Yes." 

** Will it make a disappointment for you ? " 

"Yes, — I think it will; it will take somethinji*: 
away from mo that I want; the more I think of it 
the more I want it. I may go home; but you are so 
kind to grandma that she will not miss me much." 

"I don't want you to go home; I shall not like 
it so well here without you." 

" I do not understand any thing but that I must 
do riglif.; T can't ho happy till I do it — it will be 
about the hard(»st thing I over did. I can't feel 
near to people as you do, — even grandma, some- 
times, is like a stranger to me. Goodruight." 

" Good-night," he said, lingering with his hand 
upon the wooden bolt of the door. " I wish I could 
keep it from being so hard. Tell me and let me 
do it for you." 

"I would, but it isn't my secret," she said. 

" I don't want you to lose something you want." 

" I don't want to give it up; if I do give it up, I 
can not do the work in the world that I want to 
do, and I want t-o have a calling, io I)e called as 
well as you." 

"Perhaps you are imagining it all; I moan im- 
agining that you ought to tell. I see that you are 
all twisted up and mixed up." 

"That's what troubles me, — suppose it doesn't 
concern me at all, bnt somebody else; I am so 
mixed up. Rnt if it isn't 1, who is it?" 
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"Oh, you gooede, goosie, goosie," laughed John 
Gray. 

"My courage is oozing all out at my finger-tips: 
when you come again it will bo all over." 

John opened the door and looked out. The wind 
blew the snow directly into their faces. 

"Whew! a snow-storm!" he exclaimed. 

"Then you can stay all night," she said joyfnlly. 

"No, I can't. It may be worse in the nif^rning, 
and I must bo there early in the morning. I know 
what these long storms are. Good-night and do 
untwist yourself." 

Electa was half asleep when Miss Westlake 
aroused her by saying: "I think John Gray likes 
me. 

"I Icnow he does," Electa replied emphatically. 

"And not for any selfish reason, not for what 
he can get out of me." 

"lie wouldn't be so mean," returned Electa 
indignantly. 

" Perhaps I am peculiar, but my heart would 
turn very hard against any body who pretended 
to like me for what they could get out of me." 

"Do you wish that you were a poor old woman 
then, with nothing but love to give ? " 

"I should be less suspicious, !naybe." 

Might she confess now? But Miss Westlake's 
voice had grown hard and sharp. It would be 
easier to do in the dark, when she could not see 
her face grow cold and stem, and to-morrow night 
it w(»nl<l b-^ too late. She had not known her a 
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week ; oh, if she might wait until she was not at 
all strange to her ! If Celia could come and help 
her through ! If she might tell Mr. Ryle and beg 
him to confess it for her! She would have to go 
home and tell her story; she would have to go 
home without the hundred dollars for Trude. 

" But John Gray don't know/' said the old voice 
eagerly and tremulously. 

" How could he know ! " said Electa, her own 
voice trembling. 

"He coukbrt overhear, nobody could tell him, 
—it will spoil it all if he knows." 

"Don't be troubled," comforted Electa tenderly; 
"I know you will not be disappointed in this; I 
want you to enjoy it through and through." 

"I can't if there's a kink in it." 

It was long before Electa could sleep; she formed 
plan after plan ; at first she decided to ask Mr. Ryle 
to take her home with him, she would write to 
Cousin Jane and await her reply at the parsonage. 
She would come back if Cousin Jane urged it; but 
if not, send for her trunk and go home; she had 
been out in the world, how glad she would be to 
fly back to the dear home nest ! Then she decided 
that such a running away would appear cowardly; 
she had not done any wrong thing, why not stay 
and be brave ? Mr. Ryle might confess it for her, 
and she would stand at his side, keeping hold of 
his hand; but how ('hildish that was! She would 
confess herself, she woidd say: "Last Monday 
afternoon — ^" No, she would begin: "I am so 
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Borry, I don't want you to be disappointed — " But 
suppose Cousin Jane should interrupt her with: 
"You are taking a great deal for granted! So 
you eKpect something for taking care of me ? " But 
fihe did kisa her hair that day? No one else did 
that. But she spoke about letters. What letters? 
Perhaps some one had written to her and helpm] 
her; it might have happened before slie came. Of 
course Cousin Jane had not meant hcr»elf at all. 
How she was twisted up ! But that kiss I Was 
that kiss one of the providences to help hor 
through? It was a little thing, but so were the 
hairs of her head. She did not wish this time for 
a shining light to help her through, she did not 
even think of opening the Bible for a sign, she 
know that slie might ask for wisdom and that she 
must do the thing that seemed tlic nearest right, 
"Thnraday! Thursday!" was knocking at her 
brain before she was awake Tliursday morning. 
She opened her eyes njion the dull, misty dawn 
and closed them agtiin to ponder and pray. To- 
day slie must decide. Tlie idea that perhaps Miss 
Westlake had not been alluding to herself had 
so seized and possessed her that she was filled with 
terror at the thought of confessing that she had 
listened; when she first began to think of it, the 
thought was "overheard," now in her bewilder- 
ment and Bel f-accu sing, it had shaped if«elf into 
the repulsive form, "listened"; at first she intended 
to "acknowledge," now, she was forcing herself to 
"confess." Yfs, she had oerfainly listened, for she 
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might have closed the door more quickly, or she 
might have fled from the voice without waiting to 
sliut the door. Thoroiiglily confused and wearied 
she lay half awake and half asleep. 

"Ask Mr. Ryle if it were you, and then you can 
decide what to do." 

Was the voice inside of herself or outside of her- 
self? Was the suggestion in answer to her plead- 
ing for wisdom ? When God spoke by His Spirit 
(lid He utter such commonplace, every-day words 
as these? He spoke in SamueFs car once and 
they were words as easy to be understood, as 
plain to follow as these words! These words were 
not Bible words, they were not solemn and grave; 
they were not prefaced with: "Thus saitli the 
Lord;" Celia might have spoken tlie same words. 
But, oh, what a relief they were ! Now the dark 
ness was made light; there was something for her 
to do that she could do. It was the doing noth- 
ing that was unbearable. 

If it were not herself, that was the end of it; if 
it were, why, she must do the next thing. And 
then, when it was over, and she was still enongh 
to think, she would ask Mr. Ryle about the Spirit 
speaking, how Ho spoke and what He spoke. 
She could not remember — she could not remem- 
ber any thing; Vail was shouting that it was a 
jolly snow-storm and Celia was bidding her to 
cook papa's eggs just five minutes and not to let 
the water boil. She opened her eyes suddenly, 
the snow was falling thick and fast; she must 
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have been asleep agaiu, for Cousin Jane had riseji 
and gone down-stairs. She remembered that Cous- 
in Jane had said last night that she must rise 
early this morning. And what good thing had 
happened? Now she knew; she had decided to 
ask Mr. Ryle. It must be very early or very 
stormy, for she could scarcely see to dress; she 
was tempted to lie down again, only it was self- 
isli to let grandma kindle both fires and prepare 
the breakfast With a light heart, for it was to 
be a busy day and a happy day, she hastened 
down-stairs. There was no fire in the Franklin, 
the ashes were raked over the coals as they were 
left last night, the fire in the kitchen stove had 
not been kindled; the stove doors had been opened 
and a newspaper and pieces of kindling laid in 
ready to light The door into the shed stood 
open. 

" Grandma ! grandma I " she called, going to the 
open door. "Oh, why grandma!" she cried, al- 
most shrieking as she spoke. Upon the ground 
among the chips Miss Westlake lay, with her face 
turned from her, as motionless as if she were dead. 
" Oh, grandma," springing towards her, " Are you 
sick or hurt ? " 

The head turned slowly; Miss Westlake spoke 
with a slow, thick, uncertain utterance. "Don't 
be frightened ; I fell down ; I can't take care of my 
head ; can you help me up ? " 

" Are you hurt anywhere ? " asked Electa, trying 
to raise her shoulders. 
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" I dou't know ; I feel very queer — I thought 1 
was dyiug." 

With both arms she attempted to lift her, but 
she was a dead weight; she grasped Electa with 
her left arm, her right arm diopped to her side as 
she tried to lift it 

" I can't steady myself," she moaned. 

With all her might Electa sought to lift her; 
after some time she succeeded in raising her to 
her feet, but as she sought to guide her with her 
arms about her waist. Cousin Jane staggered and 
fell forward upon her face. 

Electti rolled her over upon her side, kneeling 
beside her with both arms around her. 

** You can't get me in," Miss Westlake said after 
a moment. 

"I see that I can't; I must leave you here and 
go for some one." 

Very gently she laid her head back upon the 
ground; she remembered to have seen brandy and 
hartshorn in the chimney closet in the sitting- 
room; hastening in, she returned with the bottles 
and a spoon. She sprinkled the hartshorn upon 
the bosom of her dress and fed her two teaspoon- 
fuls of brandy. The color came slowly to Miss 
Westlake's lips, but there was a film over her eyes, 
and her lips seemed to have lost their control. 

" Go to the first house," she managed to say. 

" And leave you here ? Oh, I don't want to do 
that," cried Electa in a distressed voice; "if John 
Gray had only stayed all night." 
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"Put on your rubbers; don't get lost — or get 
cold." 

Elcctti stood a moment thinking, then went into 
Miss Westlake's down -stairs sleeping room and 
brought blankets and pillows; she placed the pil- 
lows under her head and shoulders and wrapped 
her in the blankets. 

**ril leave the brandy and hartshorn close to 
your hand; be sure to use them if you feel faint, 
won't you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Can you see me, grandma ? " she asked, kneel- 
ing beside her and taking her right hand. 

" Not very well I expect Lily is hungry, don't 
forget to feed her. Do you know how to milk ? " 

"No; but I'll find somebody that does know 
how." 

" Patty would be frightened ; I'm glad she isn't 
aere. Be quick and don't get lost" 

Electa kissed her hand two or three timea 

" Pray — before you go." 

Aloud did she mean ? for her or with her ? 

" Pray out loud." 

With her hand in both hers Electa prayed aloud, 
Q a clear, trembling voice : " Oh, Lord Jesus, please 
\ itke care of her and don't let her grow worse while 
1 am gone, and help me to find somebody. And 
forgive us all our sins, and teach us to obey Thee, 
for Jesus' sake. Amen." 

Without waiting for rubbers or bonnet she 
snatclied her shawl from the scfa and threw it 
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over her head. "Til be quick, graudma; don't 
be anxious, and don't try to get up, will you, 
please ? " 

" No, I'll keep still ; go to the first house." 
Opening the door with difficulty, the snow hav- 
ing drifted against it, she went out into the snow; 
her feet sank in the snow over the tops of her 
boots, but slie soon discovered that it had blowu 
into drifts and she rniglit avoid the drifts. Reach- 
ing the front gate she looked up and down, through 
the thickly falling snow she could not discern the 
outlines of a single building. If it were nearer 
to go up tlie road or down the road she had no 
means of deciding; the wind would blow in her 
face if she went up the road, thcirefore she turned 
in the contrary direction that she might run more 
speedily. If the houses were back from the road 
she would certainly pass them; standing in the 
middle of the road she could not tell whether the 
fences were stone-walls or whether they might 
not be picket fences; in front of some houses she 
had noticed from the windows that the stone-walls 
ceased and picket fences began. If she walke<l 
close to the stone- wall, stretching out her hand 
now and then, she would know when she came 
in front of a picket fence or a gate. I lor hurrying 
i'eet bore her along where her blinded eyes could 
not see the wfiy; stretching out her hand once in 
a while, she ran on, stumbling often; it would 
grow lighter every moment, that was a comfort. 
A house could not be very far away; but suppose 
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she should pass it? By and by she must come 
to Wahiut Grove or somewhere. If it were not so 
early she might meet some one. In " Snow Bound " 
didn't they turn out and break the roads ? 

« Down the long biUside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go." 

Oh, she must hurry ! Grandma might die there 
all alone! How long the time must seem to her. 
Stone- walls, stone- walls! Stone- walls and snow! 
She plodded on and on. 

Stretching out her hand again and again and 
yet again at last she touched a wooden gate; the 
gate stood partly open, she pushed her way 
through and ran up to the low porch. There 
was neither light nor sound within; it must be 
very early for no one to be astir; she lifted the 
latch, the door was fastened; she knocked and 
pounded with all her might, then cried aloud: 
"Let me in, let me in." 

But neither voice nor footstep replied. She 
found another door and shook it and pounded upon 
it; the windows were almost above her head, but 
she managed to tap upon the lowest paiuH. All 
her cflForts brought neither light nor voice. Almost 
disheartened she turned towards the gate; there 
was nothing to do but go on. 

Out in the road again with a fainting heart, 
holding her shawl tightly with one bare hand, 
she ran on. After some distance, she put out her 
hand to find the wall and touched nothing; was 
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tlie wall broken down, or had she come to a turn 
in the road ? Would it be better to cross the road 
and see what there was on the other side ? If a 
voice would only speak now! Hark! that was 
soiaethiii'^ ! There it was again ! The distant 
tinkle of sleigh bells. She stood still to listen; 
they were coining nearer and nearer. She would 
not move, for if this were a turn in tlie road, they 
might pass her and go this way; she would stand 
still and call. Surely the bells were a voice. Tlie 
tinkle of a sleigh bell would always mean some- 
thing to her after this ! Louder and clearer, nearer 
and nearer ! Suppose they should not hear when 
she called? Stationing herself in the middle of 
the road, she dropped her shawl and lifted both 
hands over her head. A heavy sled drawn by 
two horses was approaching; a man was driving, 
a little boy sat beside him. 

" Hallo ! " shouted the man, " what's this ? Wliat's 
wanted ? " 

He could not stop the horses until they had 
passed her; she went to his side and clutched his 
arm. " Miss Jane Westlake is very sick and wants 
somebody to come; I came out for help," she cried, 
gasping. 

"A little thing like you! Ain't you got a 
bonnet ? " 

" I dro})ped my shawl 1 " 

" Sam, jump oflF and pick it up. Here, sis, give 
me your hand. Is it far ? " he asked, as she climbed 
In beside him. 
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" I don't know; I think it is." 

The little boy brought the shawl and the man 
threw it around her and over her licad. 

" It's lucky I carae this way," said the man; " I 
didn't know why I did, cither. What's the matter 
with her ? Want a doctor ? " 

**I don't know what the matter is; she fell down 
in the woodshed, and I can't get her into the 
house. Will you go for a doctor, too?" she asked 
anxiously. 

" Who is her doctor?" 

" It would be l)etter to go for the nearest one." 

" That's Swanzey." 

"Is it?" she cried eagerly, "then will you go to 
Mr. Kyle's parsonage and ask him to come, and 
will you stop at Mr. Morris's and tell John Gray 
that grandma is sick and wants to see him. 1 
shall thank you very much." 

"With pleasure, sis; do you live alone with 
her?" 

Yes, sir." 

You oughtn't to." 

"I shall have to watch for the house; it's back 
from the street on high ground, a brick house, and 
the stone- wall is twice as high as the others are." 

"I know the hoase; you have walked a mile; 
why didn't you stop at a house ? " 

" I did, but nobody lived there" 

" Git up," cried the man, slapping the backs of 
the horses with the lines. "Is there a place for 
me to drive in ? " 
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" I don't know ; IVe only been there a few days.*' 

" Sam will hold the horses then. Git up, Jmny." 
In a few moments they stopped at the front gate; 
the man sprang out, tossed the reins to the boy, 
and lifted Electa to the ground. She opened the 
door with a great dread, peering in with fright- 
ene3 eyes, but there was nothing to frighten her. 
Miss Westlake lay in the same position with her 
eyes closed, opening them slowly when Electa 
touched lier. 

"IVe found somebody, grandma; he will carry 
you in." 

*• Put me in mother's bed," she said. 

She could not stand steadily upon her feet; the 
man supported her up the steps, through the 
kitchen and sitting-room across the hall, and laid 
her upon the bed in the room that she and Electa 
had prepared. 

" Tm very comfortable," she said, as Electa 
smoothed the pillow and laid the blankets over 
her. 

" Put a brick to her feet, and give her some- 
thing hot to drink," said the man; "now I'll go 
for the parson and the doctor." 

"And John Gray," added Electa. 

"Have you fed Lily?" asked Miss Westlake, 
opening her eyes. 

"Will you feed the cow?" asked Electa; "I'll 
show you where she is. Now, grandma, don't be 
anxious, we'll do every thing." 

With a sigh Miss Westlake, closed her eyea 
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" I'm glad this room was ready," she said. " Lecty, 
send for Mr. Ryle and the lawyer." 

It was nearly two hours before John Gray came ; 
Miss Westlake smiled and said that she was glad 
to see him and asked him not to go away. 

Electa had kindled a fire in the stove in " mother s 
room," opening the door into the sleeping-room, 
the sick room was comfortable and cosey ; she had 
persuaded Miss Westlake to let her take oflF her 
dress and put on a night dress; she had taken off 
her shoes and laid a heated brick covered with 
flannel close to her feet, coaxed her to drink a cup 
of tea and taste a bit of dry toast The fire was 
burning in the kitchen and on the hearth of the 
Franklin; the breakfast-table had not been set, 
the books were piled up on the table as she had 
left them last night. Electa went out leaving 
John Gray and Miss Westlake alone together. 

"John Gray," she said solemnly. 

" Well, grandma," he said cheerily. ** Now, don't 
talk to me «as if you were going to die. We can't 
spare you for a hundred years yet Don't die and 
spoil all our good times." 

"I may be helpless; I don't think that I shall 
die right away; my mother had three strokes — can 
you understand what I say ? " 

" Yes, but you do not speak distinctly." 

" Be good to Electa, won't you ? " she said very 
tenderly. 

"I'll take care of her all my life," he said 
earnosfly. 
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" I can trust you." 

Out in the sitting-room in Miss Westlako s chaii 
before the Franklin, Electa waited for the doctor 
and Mr. Rylo. Mr. Ryle came about noon. He 
kissed her, and kept her beside him while he talked 
to Miss Westlake. 

"Get dinner for Mr. Ryle," said Miss Westlake; 
" get him a nice dinner, Lecty." 

Electa was very glad to busy herself again; 
John had milked Lily and fed her and was taking 
care of the fires. 

She went out, closing the door quickly lest she 
should catch some word about the will, lingering 
about the preparations for dinner and almost trem- 
bling as she returned to call Mr. Ryle to dinner. 
But they were silent as she opened the door; Miss 
Westlake appeared very mnch exhausted, and did 
not refuse the brandy that Electa held to her lips. 
If it were not for John Gray she could ask Mr. 
Ryle the question while they were at dinner. 

" I'll stay with grandma," suggested John Gray, 
entering the sitting-room with an armful of wood; 
" give me a cup of tea for her. Electa." 

She poured tlie tea and gave it to him after he 
had deposited the wood in the wood-box, then 
silently took Miss Westlake's place at the head of 
the table. Must slie ask Mr. Ryle to ask a bless- 
ing? Very shyly she made the request and bowed 
her head. The blessing she prayed for was that she 
might have the courage to ask Mr. Ryle the dreaded 
question. 
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" You have been outside the gate," he said, pass- 
ing her the biscuits. 

"And I expect she was anxious enough, poi)r 
grandma." 

"No; now that she feels herself so weak she has 
more trust in God; she rests in His strength as she 
(lid not do when she felt some strength in herself." 

Electa opened her biscuit and buttci-ed it 

"Mr. Ryle — I'U have to tell you now — I can't go 
on till I know the truth; last Monday I couldn't 
help overhearing what grandma said to you — a 
part of it — not about John Gray, but — about some- 
body olwe; if it were I she meant-, I want to tell her 
that I did overhear, that I do know, and 1 don't 
want her to feel — " 

"She did mean you; the house and land and one 
thousand dollars are to become yours." 

She colored and let the biscnit fall from her 
fingers. 

" Bnt she doesn't want me to know, she thinks 1 
will love her just for that," faltered Electa; "and I 
want to tell her before the lawyer comes this 
afternoon." 

" Will it not excite her ? " he asked. 

"Will it? Oh, do you think it will? And 
can't I tell her at all ? I don't want to I>e deceit- 
ful. I can't enjoy nursing her — I can'ti I know 1 
can't — if I am keeping a secret from her. I muRt 
tell her; can't I tell her quietly, or can't you per- 
suade her to postpone making the will?" 

"She will not consent to that" 
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" Then I must tell her," said Electa, decidedly. 

"I think that I could tell her more quietly; I 
might tell her in a way not to excite her at all; 
will you entrust it to me?" 

"You are very good to me," was all Electa couUi 
utter. 

"Then be good to me by helping me eat this 
nice dinner; you haven't eaten a mouthful; this 
cold chicken is delicious and this pumpkin pie re- 
minds me of the love of my boyhood." 

" We made the pies yesterday, and had such a 
lovely time." 

"I will tell her immediately; don't bo anxious 
another moment." 

" I can't believe that my trouble is over," sighed 
Electa; "it's so good I can't believe it. I can't cat, 
I'm too happy." 

She was too happy to talk. Mr. Ryle said to 
himself as he looked at her subdued, chastened face 
that the girl was growing sweeter every hour. 

John Gray came out with the brick in his hand 
and the cup and sjiucer on it. 

" I have another hot brick," said Electa. 

"I'll take it to her," said Mr. Ryle; "I'm a famous 
nurse." 

" And I'll put it to her feet," said Electa, " and 
look at her, and then come out." 

As she was moving towards the door to leave 
Miss Westlake's room, Mr. Ryle said in a low tone, 
"I'll call you in a few moments." 

She would not wait outside the door; she seated 
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herself on the stairs and dropped her head in her 
hands. It was almost harder to bear this sus- 
pense than to go in and confess it herself Would 
grandma send her away now when she needed her 
more than ever? Nan or Mollie might come and 
take her place, but they dreaded a sick-room, while 
she herself was a bom nurse, every body said. 
She would be glad to go home; all she wanted in 
this world was to feel Celiacs two arms aromid her. 
She had often told Celia that her presence alone 
was enough to make her happy. The door was 
opening; — no, he was moving within. He was 
talking earnestly, now he was still — was Cousin 
Jane speaking — was she sending her homo? 

" Electa," John Gray was calling from the sit- 
ting-room door, "what are you waiting there for?" 

"I don't know — Fve done the hard thing, and I'm 
waiting for the end." 

At that instant Mr. Ryle opened the door. 

" Electa," he said. The tone itself brought her the 
good news. 

" Lecty, child," whispered Miss Westlake, " kiss 
me and don't fret any more." 

Electa kissed her and did not fret any mora It 
was not a sentimental thing to do, but she went 
out into the sitting-room and ate a piece of pump- 
kin pie, a biscuit, a leg and a wing of the chicken, 
and a saucer of preserved plums. 

The lawyer and the doctor called at the same 
hour; the lawyer's business was speedily settled; 
the doctor assured Electa that there was no immo- 
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diate danger, it was simply "a bilious attack,** but 
he told Mr. Ryle that he would call again in the 
morning as the symptoms appeared serious. Mrs. 
Morris had promised to spend the night with them; 
a competent woman to undertake tlie house-keep- 
ing would be secured as soon as possible. 

"Last night, only last niglit I was impatient 
with her because we couldn't study," thought Elec- 
ta, sitting alone with her in the twilight 
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On Friday morning the pliyeician announced 
that there was hope of Miss Wcstlake's recovery, 
if slie were kept in perfect quiet, " She has been 
very much excited of late," he said, "You know 
how to obey orders, Misa Electa; you will be a 
good nurse." 

Mra Morris remained until noon; Electa was 
alone with Misa Weatlake for an hour and theu 
her anxiety was relieved by the coming of a 
neighbor. 

" I will etay to-night, and then if Mrs. MorriB 
doesn't come back, 8omel)ody else will come; don't 
look so worried, dear." 

" I don't mean to bo womed," aaid Electa ; " but 
she lies there so still and doesn't talk ! " 

Mr. Ryle called for a few moments late in the 
afternoon, he found Electa at the sitting-room 
window looking out into the snow. 

"This is a lovely, white world," she said; "tho 
tinkle of the bells comfort me every hour. It was 
snowing when 1 nwoko thia morning; I was glad 
to have it stop." 



^ 
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" I saw the doctor this morning, his report was 
hopeful." 

" Oh, yes, if she is kept quiet; we scarcely speak 
in her room. How is Mrs. Kyle ? " 

" Doing well and full of sympathy for you all." 
"Mr. Ryle!" He had drawn a chair to the 
Franklin and was sitting \vith his feet upon the 
hearth. 

" Come to the sofa before you proceed." 
The sofa cushion xoas restful ; she leaned her el- 
bows and hands upon it and tried to fashion her 
thought into words. 

" How does the Spirit speak to us ? " 
"Just the way in which you, at that instant, 
most need to be spoken to." 

" Then there are not any set phrases ? " 
"Often it is in the words of the Scriptures: He 
shall bring all things to our remembrance; He 
teaches us the meaning of the words uttered by 
God and by Christ." 

" Then He doesn't speak just as you or Celia or 
papa would speak?" 

" When He speaks through us to you, He speaks 
as we would speak; should He speak to you through 
John Gray, He might not use the words that He 
would use should He speak to you through Martin 
Luther or your father. In every truth that you 
receive He speaks to you, whether it be a truth 
3'ou find in the Bible or in any other book, whether 
it is given to you from the pulpit or in ordinary 
conversation, or whether it come silently to your 
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spirit. Christ said that it was better for us that 
the Spirit should come to us than tliat He shouUl 
remain in the world with us." 

Electa was silent. 

" Do you understiind me ? " 

' I understand; — but I wanted to know if God 
does speak to me in real, human words." 

"lie speaks to you as you can understand; 
would he speak to you in Hebrew or Greek or 
Sanscrit? He speaks to you phtin Englisli words; 
to a German maiden He speaks in plain German 
words; he speaks to you about every thing that 
you need to be spoken to about; doesn't that cover 
all your needs ? " 

She still was puzzled. 

"But how do I know it is God who is speaking; 
why may it not be my own naughty heart, or 
Satan ? " 

" You do not know God very well if you can not 
detect the difference. Christ sjiys that His sheep 
know His voice; the voice of a stranger will they 
not follow. Before I entered, if you had heard a 
voice that sounded like my voice calling out in 
profane words, would you have said: Mr. Ryle is 
coming ? " 

" No, indeed." 

" If you should hear a voice like your father's 
voice speaking cruelly and unkindly to Vail, would 
you say: *That is papa talking to Vail? ' " 

"No; I should know better." 

" Because you know your father and know that 
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would not be like him. When you hear a voice 
Ml it is like Christ and like God, whom else cau it 
be but God the Spirit, speaking for them to you ? 
I-iearn what God the Father is, learn what God 
the Son is, then you can never fail to recognize 
the voice of God the Spirit. You will surely hear 
His voice and know it^ for Christ says: 'They shall 
hear My voice.' The words will be the words that 
you can best understand; if you were telling a 
story to Guy, you would not choose the words in 
which you would speak to your father. The Spirit 
speaks to you as a child. He chooses simple, easy 
words, the words in which you think. He chooses 
your words, as you would choose Guy s Avords. 
He speaks as a tender, loving, wise mother; you 
know that God is father and mother also; some- 
times you need counsel, sometimes rebuke, some- 
times encouragement, sometimes He speaks like 
father, sometimes like mother. There isn't any 
thing about which the Spirit will not speak to 
you; if you should fall asleep, and He wished 
grandma to have somt^thing done to relieve her, 
He would awaken you that you might do it. More 
than once I have asked Him to waken me at the 
right moment, when I felt that I needed sleep; 
perhaps He spoke to me, perhaps He touched me." 

There was a soft, happy shining in Electa's eyes. 

" The Spirit is nearer to you than Christ would 
be if He stood in this room, nearer than He would 
be unaccompanied by His Spirit within you; many 
that His hand touched when He was upon earth 
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were healed because He touched them, but they 
were not as near Him as you are this momeut, if' 
the Spirit be iii your heart; one whom He healed 
wist not who it was that healed him, others did 
not care enough even to thank Hira, and Judas, 
whose lips touched Him, was in that touch of the 
lips betraying Him." 

She bowed her head upon the cushion and did 
not speak. 

" You need never be alone, you need never live 
one moment in which He will not be with you; if 
you do not hear His voice at the instant you ask 
for it, it may be that your spirit is not still enough ; 
He is making you still enough to listen, that very 
hush of your spirit before He speaks is the evidence 
of His presence with you." 

She was very still now, listening to the voice 
of the Spirit through the words of Mr. Ryle, — hu- 
man words, words just like her own. 

" He moveth in us not only to xoVly but to do His 
good pleasure; that silent moving of His will upon 
your will is His influence; you could not leave 
your own will undone that you might do His will 
except it be that His power is upon you ; you will 
to do, and you will not to do, because He changes 
your mind; you feel, you think, you will, you do 
God's will and good pleasure, because He moves 
you, sometimes in one way, sometimes in an- 
other, to feel, to think, to will, to do. God is ever 
speaking to us by His Spirit, by His word, by His 
providence." 
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She kept her head upon the cushion, not speak- 
ing; ahe remembered that hour as the hour in whicli 
she gave herself up wholly to the Spirit b keeping. 
John Gray was in the shed sttimping the snow off 
his feet. 

'* Tve brought her, Electa," ho said, coming in. 
*'Come in here, Mrs. Hope." 

Electa arose to meet a middle-aged woman with 
a pleasant face and quietly eflicient manner. 

" Show her where to hang her bonnet and shawl," 
said John Gray, "and she's at home; you needn't 
tell her a thing." 

Mr. Ryle went into Miss Westlake's room while 
Electa conferred with Mrs. Hope in the kitchen. Mr. 
Ryle turned back to say to Elect4i as he was pass- 
ing through the kitchen: '* I'll be in again Mon- 
day night, and perhaps I'll bring you something." 

"Something delightful?" she asked eagerly. 

" Something vcrij deliglitlul," he said laughing. 

" I'll have it to look forward to," she said to her- 
self. "Looking forward" was one of Electa's great 
pleasures. She went back to the sofu, curling her- 
self up and resting head and hands upon the worn, 
red, sola cushion. 

"What are y(mr cheeks so red about?" asked 
John Gray, coming to the Franklin and standing 
with his arms folded upon his breast. 

"Ever so many things." 

" Does your head ache ? " 

" I begin to understand that it has been aching 
a long time." 
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*' ril get you some luinDUS whuu I go to the mail. 
I have sometliiiig to show you and something to 
tell you, which will you have first?" 

" rU take the bitter before the sweet" 

" One is a secret" 

" Tliis twilight is just the time for confidences. 

"The other all the village will know by Mon- 
day night" 

*' Has it any thing to do with what Mr. Kyle is 
to bring me ? " 

" 1 don't know what he is to bring yoiL You 
look pretty with rosy cheeks." 

" Nobody ever said that before." 

"Perhaps you never had rosy cheeks before. 
Guess what good thing has happened to me." 

Electa started. 

Did he know about the will? 

" Is it an outside happening or an inside 
happening ? " 

" Both." 

" Please don't keep me waiting." 

" I was so surprised that it lifted me out of my 
boots. One day this week our school-master was 
tiiken sick; yesterday he was taken home, and 
what do you think the trustees have done ? They 
have asked me to take the school for a month, and 
if I give satisfaction, wish me to teach all winter. 
How is that for splendid?" 

" Oh, it is splendid ! " she cried, sitting upright 
"1 knew you were 'called' to teach. Aren't you 
rather young, though?" 
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^'How old am I, do you think?" he asked flush- 
ing crimson. 

" Seventeen — almost." 

" Eighteen — nearly. I call myself eighteen upon 
Christinas Day. I suppose you know I have no 
birthday and no name. I am nobody. I have 
nothing behind me. I have no claim to your 
notice, except this, the honor of Mr. Kyle's friend- 
ship." 

" You have the claim of being yourself." 

" John Gray ! Who is John Gray ? " 

"He is the man that God created and Christ 
redeemed," said Electa, with the awe of the 
thought upon her. " How dare you say that you 
are nobody?" 

After a long pause he said in a husky voice, 
"Thank you." 

" Shall you begin Monday ? " 

" Monday morning." 

" Are there many large boys and girls." 

"Several about my age." 

" I am so very glad." 

"Now you can not order me around; I shall not 
be your errand boy merely." 

" You were not that — merely." 

" Will you take me to board ? " 

"No, SU-." 

" Then I shall go away then." 

" Go." 

"You think that horses and oxen wouldn't draw 
me. Do you know what I promised grandma 
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yeetenJay? Tliat I woulj tnke oai-« uf yuu — " ha 
hesitated, he could uot Bay, " all luy lite," 

" Do you Imow how ? " 

" I can learii." 

"Now what ia the secret?" 

"I'll show you that? Can yon eee it in the 
firelight?" 

" I have eyes for a secret any time of day or 
night." 

" Are you happy about that secret that troubled 
you ? " 

"Not happy, but relieved. It wasn't so bad an 
I feared; Mr, Kyle made it easy lor me." 

" You and Mr. Kyle seera to be great f Viende," he 
said, with the slightest pretext in liis voice. 

"I am not the friend, lie ia. lie is my hen>." 

" Perhaps you dou't care to know my secret." 

Electa could feel without un<lerstaudiiig the 
change in bis tone. Had sbe said any thing \x> 
hurt him? 

" Perhaps you are not interested," he said trying 
to speak carelessly. 

"In a secret? I am always interested in a 
secret." 

" But not in my secret, perhaps." 

"You want me to coax you; Mr. Gray, plea«>" 
tell me your secret," slie siiid coaxingly. 

"Now you are laughing at me." 

He viaa hurt; iu the twilight she could see the 
deep color in cheek and brow. 

"I beg your pardon for acting so. I am fool- 
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itthly Buusitive, but it is like showing you all my 
heart; it touches me as nothing else could; I am 
a stupid, blundering fellow, and I don't see what 
ever moved me to try. 1 am thoroughly ashamed 
of myself." 

Under the kitehen table he had hidden a small, 
black valise; hastily he brought it to her, opened 
it and laid on her lap a pile of closely* written 
manuscript; it was written in ink and only upon 
one side of the sheet. "My little pile of hard 
work," he said, tenderly smoothing with his hand 
the page upon the top of the pile; "I have worked 
nights for two years on this. There are a thou- 
sand pages of half foolscap here; twice I wrote it 
in pencil and twiee I have written it in ink. It is 
a book for boys," his voice trembled, he spoke 
almost incoherently; she bent her head to catch 
his words; "it is for boys between ten and four- 
teen; the story of a boy between ten and fourteen, 
fatherless, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, the 
*heir of all the ages.' Many of the experiences 
are real. I have written it out of my heart from 
love to boys and from love to the Lord, who was 
once a boy between ten and fourteen. No one 
knows it, not even Mr. Ryle. For two or three 
years 1 have written poems and sketches for pa- 
pers. I suppose that encouraged me; I do feel very 
much asliamcd to think I have dared." 

Electa s wonder and awe were in her eyes; she 
was too much astonished to speak (me word. She 
touched the manuscript reverently. 
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"Don't look at me so," he said, with a happy 
laugh; "I haven't written a book; this is only a 
manuscript, it may be a rejected manuscript." 

" It is a treasure," she said, hugging it in both 
arms. "Mustn't I tell ? Oh, I do want to tell." 

" A secret is a thing to be kept." 

"Then I won't tell. Fll go in and see grandma, 
and then light a candle and read. Fm very proud 
of your secret, Mr. Gray." 

The shy, proud, luminous, gray eyes were some- 
thing to see. It was worth while to live all his 
life to come to that moment. 

Electa stepped softly across the hall and opened 
the door of the sick room. The odor of medicine, 
the candle placed where the light would not 
fall upon the pillow, the warning finger raised as 
she entered the room, stayed her steps and filled 
her with a new dread. She had not thought that 
grandma would die. 

"She's quiet; be easy, don't speak loud; don't 
disturb her; she doesn't need any thing," whis- 
pered the owner of the finger in a loud, threaten- 
ing whisper, rising suddenly and stepping heavily 
towards the bed. 

Electa's face flushed indignantly, with a slight 
gesture she motioned her away and noiselessly 
approached the bed. Electa's footstep was as light 
as a snowflake; she bent and touched the helpless 
right hand with her warm, soft lips. 

" Lecty ! I'm very comfortable," said Miss West- 
lake in a weak voice; "don't fret about it" 
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*' You look as sweet and pretty as a saint,** said 
Electa lovingly. 

" Is every thing all right?*' 

" Every thing is lovely." 

" Does John feed Lily ? " 

" Yes, and milk her. Fve mjide you some lovely 
beef tea; will you hike it and grow strong?" 

"Yes; you are very good to me. Fve been 
thinking about that poor old woman left alone in 
the desert; I am not alone, I have my two children." 

"You shall never be left alone, never. I am 
going to Bleep in the rocker close to your bed, and 
John will sleep in the other room and keep the 
fire burning, and all you have to do is to go to 
sleep and get well." 

"Tell me — tell me something to keep my mind 
on, — one thing to think about." 

The warning finger was being upheld at her 
side, a loud whisper was close to her ear: "Don't 
stay too long." 

Electa's lips touched the pretty, white hair on 
the old forehead; she said clearly: 

** * Fm a poor sinnor and nothing at all. 
Bat Jesns Ohrist is my all in aU.' " 

"That is good," murmured Miss Westlake in a 
refreshed voice. 

Electa slipped out to bring the beef tea, leaving 
Mrs. Hancock, the neighbor, besieging Miss West^ 
lake with questions. Bending over her she asked 
in a guttnral whiKpor: "Are y(m warm enough?" 
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" Tea," was the quick reply. 

" Don't you feel any air at all ? " 

"No." 

" Don't you want to lie on your mde ? " 

"No." 

" Isn't your bead too higli ? " 

"No." 

"Don't your think it is most time for your 
medicine? 

" I don't know," she answered uneasily. 

"You took it ont of the cup last time; you take it 
out of the tumbler this time; don't yon remember?" 

A frown gathered upon her forehead, she uttered 
a Bound of impatience. 

" Does Electa trouble you ? " 

"No, indeed; I want her all the time." 

"Wouldn't you rather have me stay with yon 
to-night V" 

"No; 1 want her and John." 

"Tliey are very inexporieuced; when my Wil- 
liam Henry had a hemorrhage I sat up with him 
nineteen nights liand-running without taking my 
clothes off; that saved liis lifa Shall I lid you up 
to take your beef tea ? " 

"No." 

" How are your feet ? " 

"Warm enough." 

"Electa looks half sick; you ought to let her go 
to bed; she sat up half the night last night" 

" She must go then ; tell her." 

Aa soon as Electa entered with the beef tea Mrs 
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Hancock hurriedly gave the message: "She says 
you mud go to bed to-night" 

"Yes, you must," Miss Westlake added firmly. 

"FU be comfortable, grandma; FU sleep all the 
evening and come in at midnight." As soon as tlic 
words were spoken she regretted them ; she must 
keep her word, and, oh, how she wanted to read 
John Gray's manuscript But the promise could 
not be recalled; her eyes filled with disappointed 
teara 

Mrs. Hope set the tea-table without asking any 
questions. Electa almost felt as if she were the 
stranger instead of Mrs. Hope. John Gray came 
from the mail with the lemons and a lively letter 
from Nan. The letter, her headache, an increasing 
soreness in her throat, and her disappointment 
about reading the manuscript brought all the old 
homesickness back. She covered herself up on the 
lounge, her head away from the light 

" I suppose I must keep my word ? " she said to 
John Gray questioningly; "but couldn't I rest 
while I read ? " 

" Did you promise to rest or sleep ? " 

" I promised to sleep." 

" You may not be able to sleep, but you have no 
right to take any step to keep yourself awake. 
My book might put you to sleep." 

She nestled her head resolutely in the cushion 
thinking over Nan's letter. The only bit of star- 
tling news was that Halstend Seymour had mar- 
ried Jennie Hood. "Poor Ccliji/' she thouglit, "I 
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wonder what she finds to comfort her up in God*8 
heart Perhaps He will let something very good 
happen to her. Out in His world such dreadful 
things happen that if we couldn't look up in His 
heart, our hearts would break," 

Did she think that of herself? Was tlie Spirit 
thinking it for her and speaking it to her ? Words 
learned long ago came to her: "We know not 
what we should pray for as we ought, but tho 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us witli groan- 
ings that can not be uttered." Every prayer of 
hers that God granted, then, must be because tho 
Spirit taught her to long for the tiling and then 
to ask for it. Was it the Spirit that had moved 
her to want to do something for somcb(»dy ? And 
what was she doing? Just now she was doing 
the hardest thing she could do; she was going to 
Bleep for somebody. 

" Electii ! " 

John Gray was awaking her gently. ** It is half- 
past eleven; wake up and drink some more hot 
lemonade and then go in grandma's room. Mrs. 
Hancock came out to forbid me to awaken yon, 
but I knew that you trusted me to do it." 

Electa rubbed her sleepy eyes. What was the 
matter ? Was Vail sick or Celia ? And what had 
Halstead Seymour done ? 

*' If you set the light where it will not disturb 
her, you might read the manuscript now, mightn't 
you?" 

" So I might," slie answered eagerly, fully awake; 
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" I dreamed that it was about somebody who was 
hanged. Because my throat hurts me, I suppose.** 

With many cautions and commands Mrs. Han- 
cock left the sick-room, bidding Electa call her, 
" if there should be any change." After that Elec- 
ta had no heart to open the manuscript She 
moved the rocker to the side of the bed and sat 
with her eyes wide open upon the face asleep in 
the shadow. At two o'clock she was to give tlio 
medicine from the cup. 

"Don't by any means make a mistake," ex- 
plained Mrs. Hancock; "one is dark, the other 
light; one in a cup, one in a tumbler; one is cov- 
ered with a book, the other with a piece of white 
paper; one is on the bureau, the other on the 
washstand; medicine is very powerful, you might 
hasten her death if you should make a mistake. 
At two the cup, at four the tumbler; at six the 
cup, at eight — but I shall be down before then; 
keep her feet warm, and don't talk \o her, above 
all things. And call me if hor finger-nails grow 
purple, or if her under jaw should fall." 

Electa looked at her finger-nails every few mo- 
ments; twice her lips moved; was the jaw falling? 
She thought of going upstairs and asking Mrs. 
Hope to come and sit with her, but that would be 
selfish ; and John Gray was tirod. She was lonely 
and Mrs. Hancock had frightened her; but she 
would be brave as long as she could; when her 
courage utterly failed she would speak to John. 

There was not a sound within the silent house 
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until the clock in tlie sitting-room struck two. 
She had left the door of the sitting-room ajar that 
Bhe might bear the striking of the clock She 
arose slowly, half asleep, and staggered towards 
the bureau, filled the spoon from the tumbler, and 
placed it between Mise Westlake's lips. 

" Lecty," she said, adding after a pause, in a 
whisper: " I'm a poor sinner — and nothing — noth- 
ing—" 

As she turned she stood with the spoon uplifted. 
She had given the medicine from the tumbler, and 
Mrs. Hancock had said that at two o'clock it must 
be given from the cup. She had certainly said the 
cup! Replacing the spoon she dropped lieavlly 
into her chair. She had done the wrong thing; 
what could she do now but bear it? It could not 
hasten her death; how conid it? The physician 
would not leave any medicine that would hasten 
her death; but it must make a difference, else ho 
would not have been so urgent in his orders. 
What would tlie difference be? She must sit 
still two hours and watch for it And how would 
she know which to give next time? Her throat 
was very sore and she was burning up with fever. 
If Celia's hand might only touch her head; if Celia 
could only give her something so that it would 
not liurt her so to swallow. 

" Lecty ! " 

Electa was on her feet 

" I have such a pain — I can't catch my breath— 
under my left shoulder — " 
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The wrong medicine ! Electa shook from head 
to feet She could not speak. 

" Make a mustard plaster, quick." 

But she flew upstairs to awaken Mrs. Hope, 
gasping forth the whole story. 

"It's pleurisy or something, I guess; Til soon 
fix it," was the reassuring reply. 

Electa, could obey orders; she obeyed Mrs. Hope 
for the next two hours. At dawn the house was 
still again, and Electa went to sleep on the sitting- 
room sofa and slept as rest fully as sore throat and 
fever would permit. 

" I knew something would happen if I left her," 
exclaimed Mrs. Hancock, when awakened at eight 
o'clock. 

Saturday and Sunday were two busy days. Mrs. 
Hancock went home Saturday noon, to Electa's 
great relief Sunday afternoon Electa read John 
Gray's manuscript. She sat on the sofa wrapped 
\n a blanket, with her throat bundled up in flannel, 
part of the manuscript in her lap and part slipping 
off the sofa cushion. John Gray stationed himself 
at the window ^v^th a volume of a Commentary, 
but his eyes were upon the absorbed reader's face 
oftener than upon the pages of his book. 

"Did all these things happen to you?" she 
asked, lifting her eyes. 

"To me or to some boy I know." 

" They sound tnie." 

"They are true; I had lived long yearp when I 
was fourteen." 
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"Do you know a mother like this?" 

" She is my ideal of motherhood." 

" Where do people get tlieir ideals ? " she asked 
as the thought came to her for the first time. 

" Where do you get yours ? " 

Electa looked very grave. Mr. Ryle would say 
from the Holy Spirit. " This mother is no lovelier 
— nor so lovely, as my mother. Your ideal is not 
so lovely as the real 

"Of course not; the real is Gods thought; the 
ideal is our thought of His thought ; a glimpse of 
His thought that He gives to ua" 

Electa repeated the words: "A glimpse of His 
thought that He gives to us." Had John Gray 
grown old, or was she growing young? "Then 
you expect to find the real some day ? " 

" I certainly do, — in some form." 

"Do you know any one as lovely as this girl 
Marion ? " 

"She is my ideal of girlhood." 

"She is true and brave and straightforward, 
gentle enough, and taking. I don*t know why 
she is so taking, either." 

" Because she is content to be hcrselt" 

" She is like Celia and Robin and Nan. A com- 
bination of the three." 

" I knew that she was somewhere." 

She read until dusk. "It helps me," she said, 
piling it together. " I like people better." 

Miss Westlake asked them to sing in the even- 
ing, and afterward John Gray read a chapter in 
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the Bible. "We are a family, we should have 
family prayer," suggested Miss Westlake. Electa 
and John knelt at the bedside; with her hand in 
Electii's Miss Westlake prayed. "I thank Thee 
that Thou hast set the solitary in a family," she 
began. 

Electa opened her eyes Monday morning with 
the words: "I shall have it to-night. It must be 
something very good." The hope brightened all 
her day. In the afternoon Miss Westlake asked 
that she might sit up in bed; Electii made her com- 
fortable with pillows, and brushed out her long 
hair, chatting about the small events of the days 
past as if they were wonderful happenings in the 
great world. 

"John will have a story to tell to-night," said 
Miss Westlake. 

"And I shall have something good; I hope it is 
something that I may share with you," said Electa- 

The something was not brought until after sup- 
per. Electa was sitting at Miss Westlake's bed- 
side, gently rubbing her riglit hand and talking 
about home when John Gray opened the door. 

"Mr. Eyle has come," he said; "may he come 
in?" 

" To be sure," returned Miss Westlake. 

Electa turned quickly as he came in ; he held no 
bundle in his hand; but for a certain lightness of 
step and a something in the grasp of his hand, she 
would have believed that he had a disappointment 
for her. 
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" I left it in the sitting-room," he said. 

John Gray did not follow her. The door stood 
half open ; before the Franklin stood a figure in a 
cloak that she knew, the black velvet bonnet with 
the cluster of crimson roses she surely knew, and 
the face as it turned — 

"0, Celia," she cried, springing into her arms; 
"0, CelialCelialC^Jiar 
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"Now tell me all about it," cried Electa, almost 
dragging Celia down to tlie sofa; "dou*t stop to 
take ofT your things, that is, if you intend to take 
them off; I can't wait." 

But Celia only laughed and freed herself. 

"My letter didn't bring you? I didn't mean it 
to. I never thought of such a thing," said Electa, 
her tone gathering indignation at the mere suppo- 
sition. 

"No; you didn't! But somebody else did," said 
Celia, imtying her bonnet-strings. 

As Celia laid aside her cloak. Electa thought 
that she had grown slighter; she had not noticed 
it at home, but now, looking at her with the eyes 
of the separation, she noted a decided change: she 
was not the Celia of a year ago ; her step was very 
light, her voice as clear as ever and sweeter, and 
her eyes — Electa could not at first, find a word for 
the change, — her eyes had become spiritualized. 
Some of the loving-kindness that Celia had found 
by looking up into God's heart was shining through 
her eyes. 
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How little Mr. Kyle's mother knew that when 
she was praying for a wife to be found meet for 
David that she was asking for hardness to be sent 
to Celia Given. 

"Who else could?" questioned Electa, coming 
back from the contemplation of Celiacs face. " Oh, 
was it Mr. Rylc ? " a light flashing over her face as 
she remembered his promise about bringing her 
something Monday night. 

'* Mr. Kyle ! No one else. His letter came with 
yours. He asked me to telegraph by what train he 
should meet me, and here I am. I had the letters 
after tea Saturday night." 

Celia's practiciil voice was growing dreamy. 
She did not tell Electa what a wave of heart-sick- 
ness had well-nigh overwhelmed her that Saturday 
m'ght ; how she had left the others, and stolen away 
into the study to throw herself upon the lounge and 
give herself up to a grief that had not the relief of 
tears. "I must find somebody good on the earth 
or my heart will break," she had cried. The words 
were not in the form of a prayer, but they were in 
tlie heart of a prayer. "I want somebody tliat 
loves Jesus to love me," had been throbbing in her 
heart all day. At that very moment mamma was 
saying to papa: "Celia needs to be out somewhere; 
her world is too narrow," and while she was speak- 
ing Ned brought in the mail and Vail ran to iiiul 
Celia with two letters in his hand. 

" And here I am," Celia repeated, feeling as if 
she were coming again out of the dark study to 
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open her letters among the group in the dining- 
room at home. 

"Did you come because you thought I was 
dreadful and dreary? Have I behaved so very 
badly ? I did try so hard to be brave," said Electa, 
her voice choking as she hastily hid her face on 
her sister's shoulder. 

" My little sister ! My little,. brave sister," Celia's 
arms tightened around her, " I came because you 
have borne enough and now it is my turn." 

"There isn't any thing now to bear," laughed 
Electa, through quick-coming tears. " I just had 
time to catch my breath, and then it was all over. 
With you here there isn't any high wall, or shut- 
up rooms or rats. Oh, will you stay as long as 
I do?" 

"Just as long as Cousin Jane will like to have 
me stay." 

Electa laughed and chipped her hands; she al- 
most cried "Oh, goody," as she used to do; she 
felt as if all her little-girl-hood had come back and 
nothing would ever trouble her again. 

"Now I'll be happy forever after. I wonder — 
do you know, Celia, why God let my hard times be 
over so quick ? " 

" I think because you were so patient, so ready to 
obey, so ready to learn the lessons He wjis teaching 
you; He never keeps the 'hard times' one moment 
too long." 

With her own words Celia was comforting her- 
self. 
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" What does that red flannel mean around your 
neck ? And that smell of — what is it ? " 

"It means a sore throat. Now tell me how every 
body at home looks ? " 

"I want to look at you a little while before I 
talk," said Celia, seating herself in Miss Westlake's 
chair and taking Electa into her arms. 

Electa lifted her face and Celia kissed her eyes 
and lips. Such happy, dancing eyes! Such hai)py, 
tremulous lips ! 

"What do you see?" inquired Electa gravely. 

** I see that you have learned your lessons." 
What is Vail doing?" 

All the old things and some new ones. The 
questions he does ask! He said to me yesterday, 'I 
don't see what Christ has to ask God to forgive our 
sins for; if He is just the same as God, why doesn't 
He forgive them Himself? " 

" What did you say ? " 

" I didn't know how to make him understand." 

"Don't you think Mr. Ryle is splendid? He 
could make him understand. He has helped pull 
me through." 

" Poor child ! you look pulled through." 

" Did you ever see any thing or any body just 
like Mr. Ryle?" asked Electa enthusiasti(5ally. 

"Not just like him," admitted Celia. 

" He has been my rock in a weary land," sighed 
Electa. But it was a happy sigh and Celia did 
not mind it. 

"J5o you like him, Celia?" 
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**He gave me a feeling of security." 

*' That's just it; he makes you feel so safe, just 
as if nothing would happen ; and if it did, it might 
better happen than not. You don't know about 
Queen Isabel! She loved liiin, and then refused 
him because she wouldn't be a minister's wife, and 
then married an old, old man, very rich. Ilia 
mother told me. How she is laying up things for 
* David's wife!' Did he take you to see his mother?" 

"Yes; I spent an hour in her room." 

" Isn't slui. lovely ? " 

" Very lovely," said Celia, absent-mindedly. 

" lie is going away soon — he was going to call 
at The Beehive and I was intending to send thoso 
things I told you about; he is going to see some 
lady, I think. I think he has found * David's wife.' 
But he said his mother hadn't seen her. Why, 
you shiver, Celia ! Are you so chilly ? " 

"Yes, a little. No, I am not at all cold; I was 
only thinking." 

She was "only thinking" that Mr. Ryle had said 
to her as he lit'teil her out of the carriage at the 
gate, "I was going to The Beehive to see you, 
Miss Celia; but now I need not go so far. I wanted 
my mother to see you." 

"Don't you admire John Gray, too?" 

"I certainly do," said Celia brightly, coming 
out of her reverie. " Haven't you found any one 
else for me to admire ? " 

"Grandma! Oh, she's as lovely as an old saint 
I think she's like Elizabeth, the dear, old Elizabeth 
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who had a son in her old age ; and she has taken 
John Gray. Will you go in to see her now ? I sup- 
pose that Mr. Ryle has told her what he brought me." 

They found Mr. Ryle arranging Miss We8tlake*s 
pillows and John Gray dropping twenty drops of 
medicine into a wine glass. 

" See how I am served," said Miss Westlake. 

"And now you have two liand-raaidens," said 
Electa; "did you know she was coming, grandma?" 

"Of course," said John Gray. "She told me 
last night." 

"Lecty and I want you," said Miss Westlake; 
"will you stay?" 

" Until you send me home," returned Celia. 

" And grandma," Electa, took the wine glass 
and exchanged it from one hand to the other sev- 
eral times before she found courage to add, " will 
you forget about the hundred dollars? IVc been 
here such a little time, and now Celia is hero I 
shan't be worth any thing; I haven't earned it and 
1 shall not earn it now." 

"Suppose I think that you have earned it al- 
ready," replied Miss Westlake, the gleam of a smile 
in her eyes; " how will that do ? " 

" I know I haven't," said Electa decidedly. 

" I know you have ; you earned it that morning 
you went for somebody and you have earned it 
every day since. Mr. Ryle shall get it out of the 
bank for you, and then we'll say no more about 
money; it shall be a love-arrangement, and you 
and Celia shall stay as long as I want you." 
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"Will that be right?" asked Electa, appealing 
to Celia and Mr. Ryle. 

" To bo sure," hastily interposed Miss Westlake. 

" Grandma can certainly make you a present, if 
she chooses," said Celia. 

"Its my bargain, Lecty," said Miss Westlake; 
" I made the bargain in the first place." 

" I thank you very, very much," said Electa, 
playing nervously with the wine glass. " I shall 
send it to papa for Trude. That's all I wanted 
it for." 

"1 must learn to sign my name with my left 
hand, I suppose," sighed Miss Westlake. " I 
(jouldii't put Patty to sleep with this hand now." 

"Mr. Ryle," Electa turned to him suddenly. 
"Will you t-jike the money and the other things 
when you go?" 

"Go where?" he asked confusedly. 

"I don't know," said Electa innocently. "But 
you said you were going somewhere on business." 

" My business can wait," he said, laughing a little 
and glancing at Celia. But Celia was tying Miss 
Wi^stlake's cap-strings and would not look at him. 

It touched Electa to see John Gray and Mr. Ryle 
tiu'n and listen whenever Celia spoke — her beauti- 
ful, homely Celia. She wondered if " David's wife" 
could be lovelier than Celia; it was wrong, perhaps, 
to choose when Mr. Ryle had already chosen, but 
she did wish that he had chosen Celia. Then 
there would be two to be the shadow of a rock in 
their people's weary land. 
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Id all tliQir talk of home that night Celia did 
not once allude to Halstead Seymour. Electa al- 
ways remembered the cheery, busy days that fol- 
lowed tlie dreadl'iil, dieary days. Awakiug in the 
moruing to find Celia waa a new pleasure every 
morning, and the good-night talk was a new pleas- 
ure every night. And all through the day there 
was work and atudy, and letter- writing, and look- 
ing forward to John Gray at night, and looking 
forward to Mr. Ryle at least twice, and often three 
times during the week. There were sleigh rides 
and going to church, long visits to Mrs. Ryle with 
staying over Sunday to hear Mr. Ryle preach; there 
were all the pleasaut days and nights in grandma's 
room, and there were the letters from home, and 
from the boye and from Kobin and Trude. Trude 
said that she didn't know why Electa shoidd be so 
good to her; it must be because she was such a 
bad, thankless creature that she couldn't live with- 
out somebody being good to her, Robin's letters 
were sweet and froeli ; she was as happy as a robin 
in spring-time. 

"Cousin Jennie says that you shall come next 
winter," she wrote to Electji, " because this winter 
is so doleful to you." 

" Doleful ! " repeated Electa, indignantly. " I 
wouldn't exchange plnccH with her for any thing," 

Miss Weetlake regained strength slowly; not un- 
til Christmas Eve did she cross the hall and take 
tea with them in the sitting-room, and then she 
leaned upon John Gray in her tour through the 
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kitchen, and while she ate, the spoon trembled in 
her poor right hand. 

" I am as happy £i8 a queen to-night," she said, 
looking around the table; "no, 1 am happier thaji 
any queen, unless that queen is a mother amon^ 
her children. I hope Queen Victoria is as happy a.s 
I am." 

That ChriBtmas Eve was an era in more lives 
than one; -John Gray and Miss Wcstlake had a 
long talk in Miss Westlake's sitting-room; it ended 
i!i John Gray's kissing her hand reverently and 
lovingly, and promising to write his name John 
Gray Westlake for evermore. Electa was admit- 
ted, after a while, and to her surprise and very great 
joy, was bidden to remember that John Gray was 
her cousin and a Westhike. 

"I'm grandma's Christmas present!" exclaimed 
John Gray. " She asked me to give her John Gray, 
and as 1 had nothing better to give, how could I 
refuse ? " 

Before the Franklin, Celia sitting in Miss West- 
lake's rockor and Mr. Kyle standing beside her, 
two others were giving and receiving a Christmas 

gift. 

" I don't deserve you," said Celia, humbly. 

"Ditto," laughed Mr. Ryle; "we'll go on not 
deserving each other forever. To-morrow I want 
to give you to my mother." 

Celia told Electa that night as they held their 
usnal good-night talk, each sitting on the rug 
before the Franklin. 
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** I'm dreadfully surprised," said ElecU mischiev- 
ously. "John Gray and I couldn't ima^;ine what 
you and Mr. Ryle have been finding to talk about 
all these afternoons and evenings." 

Mrs. Ryle said to Electa, "IVe found David's 
wife at last, and she's lovelier and nearer to me 
than I knew how to dream. I tell him — and I 
told her, too — that I got them for each other out 
of God's heart" 

When Electa repeated this to Miss Westlake 
she said: "That's where I got John Gray." 

John Gray Westlake taught school at Walnut 
Grove through the winter, studying as well as 
teaching, and reciting three times a week to Mr. 
Ryle. Electa studied with him, remembering that 
she was "called," also, to teach children. She 
could not believe that she was the same forlorn 
maiden who had stood on the piazza that night 
in the rain, " the little girl who came in the storm," 
for she was learning to love to be "out in the 
world." She was even learning to love strangers; 
Hhe was forgetting that she was lame; she was 
l)ecoming so interested in people and things that 
her voice no longer kept down her throat when 
she was introduced to a stranger; she could think 
of something to say ; and she was not afraid to say 
it; some one remarked to Celia one day, "How 
graceful and lady-like your sister is ! " and Electa 
laid it up to comfort herself with. No one ever 
called her "gawky" and "poky" again. To be 
associated with Mr. Ryle and John Gray was bet- 
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ter than a college course to Electa without them. 
They had taught her what a happy thing it was 
to live in God's world, among the people He had 
made to be her own kin. 

One thing that Mr. Ryle said she kept in con- 
linual remembrance: "God put you on the earth 
and keeps you here because He needs you to do 
His will here; without you, His will would not be 
done as Ho seeks to liave it done, therefore He needs 
you that His plan may be perfect; without your 
life a link in His purposes and plans would be 
missing, and if you always choose to do His will 
you will help make His plan for yourself and all 
others perfect — He needs even little Electa Given 
down hero on earth — if He hadn't needed you He 
never would have thought of making you." 

Mr. Ryle advised John Gray to lay his manu- 
script aside until he had finished his college course; 
Electa was sorely disappointed, but her good sense 
accepted Mr. Kyle's judgment. John Gray West- 
lake never became famous, but he wrote more than 
one book that helped to mould manly character. 
Before Mrs. Ryle was called home she had the 
happiness of being waited upon two years by 
David's wife. 

*' David's wife, youVe been good to me," were 
the last words she spoke to her. 

Miss Westlake lived to see John Gray and Electa 
married; papa and Mr. Ryle married them in Miss 
Westlake's parlor; Electa's mother and all hei 
brotliers and sisters were there as " bridesmaids.** 
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A hooseful of people ceased to be a terror to Miss 
Westlake ; and, indeed, how could it be otherwise^ 
as long as John Gray and Electa loved " people 
more than any thing or any body out in the world. 

With Celia so near and all the others coming 
constantly Electa had her heart's desire, for the 
old house was as full of sunshine and as full of 
children as it could hold. John Gray and Elect^i 
taught them all that God's providence was their 
happiest inheritance, and that they must first look 
up into God's heart and then go bravely out into 
the world. 




